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ARTICLE  I. 

DEPRESSION  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA  AND  OF  THE  JORDAN 

VALLEY. 

By  E.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Professor  at  New  York. 

[The  following  paper  was  drawn  up  in  April,  1847 ;  and  was  read  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  at  their  nieeting  in  June  of  the  same  year.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  following,  a  copy  of  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London ;  but  I  am  not  informed,  whether  it  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  that  Society. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fact  has  been  made  known  to  the  public  through  the  news¬ 
papers,  that  Lieutenants  Lynch  and  Dale  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  sailed  in  November, 
1847,  to  join  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean;  having  received  permission  from 
the  government  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Dead  Sea,  in  order  to  examine  its 
remarkable  phenomena,  and  also  to  survey  its  shores,  as  well  as  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  These  gentlemen  did  me  the  honor  to  confer  with  me  in  respect 
to  their  plan ;  and  the  points  of  inquiry  suggested  in  the  present  paper,  among 
others,  were  in  consequence  brought  to  their  notice.  How  far  they  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  their  plan,  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  so  far  as  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
proceed,  the  public  have  reason  to  expect  a  great  accession  of  accurate  and  valoa- 
ble  information. — E.  R.] 

The  deep  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Mediterranean, 
appears  never  to  have  been  suspected  down  to  the  time  of  its  actoal 
discovery ;  and  no  experiments  were  ever  made  to  ascertain  the  true 
level,  until  March,  1837.  At  that  time,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke, 
in  attempting  a  survey  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  led  to  examine  the 
question  of  its  comparative  elevation,  by  means  of  some  experiments 
on  the  boiling  point  of  water.  They  were  greatly  surprised  at  the 
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results ;  which  indicated  a  depression  of  about  Jive  hundred  English 
feet.i  A  month  later,  in  April  of  the  same  year,  Schubert’s  obser¬ 
vations  with  the  barometer  gave  the  depression  at  about  six  hundred 
(698.5)  Paris  feet.* 

In  the  following  year,  1838,  two  barometrical  measurements  were 
taken.  That  of  Bertou,  a  French  traveller,  gave  to  the  sea  a  de¬ 
pression  of  406  metres,  or  1332  feet  English.^  The  other,  by  Russ- 
egger,  a  German,  indicated  1319  Paris  feet,  equal  to  1400  feet 
English.^ 

The  results  of  similar  barometrical  measurements  for  the  level  of  the 
lakes  of  Tiberias  and  the  Huleh  by  Schubert  and  Bertou,  exhibited 
a  still  greater  diversity.  The  former  made  the  depression  of  the  first 
lake  to  be  Jive  hundred  and  thirty-jive  Paris  feet ;  only  sixty-five  feet 
less  than  his  estimate  of  that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Yet  he  made  the 
Jordan  at  the  bridge  near  the  Huleh  to  be  360  Paris  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean ;  a  difference  of  880  French  feet  in  the  distance  of 
about  five  miles  I  ^  Bertou,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  depression 
of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  230.3  metres,  or  756  feet  English;  being 
677  feet  less  than  his  estimate  of  that  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  while  that  of 
the  Huleh,  according  to  him,  is  about  18  feet;  implying  a  fall  of  737 
feet  in  the  same  five  miles.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question,  when  the  Biblical  Researches 
in  Palestine  were  published,  in  1841.  The  preceding  results  were  so 
greatly  at  variance,  as  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  w’ith  each  other ;  and 
seemed  in  some  respects  to  be  equally  so  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
streams  and  the  nature  of  the  country.  I  therefore  ventured,  in  that 
work,  to  suggest,  that  so  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  such  partial 
measurements  and  observations,  (as  evinced  in  the  like  case  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,)  that  the  question  can  never  be  solved  with  exactness, 
until  the  intervening  country  shall  have  been  surveyed,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  level  of  the  two  seas  trigonometrically  ascertained.”^  Such  a 
measurement  was  afterwards  understood  to  have  been  accomplished 
during  that  very  year,  1841,  by  Lieut.  Symonds  of  the  British  Royal 
Engineers.  A  very  slight  notice  of  his  results  was  laid  before  the 


‘  Journ.  of  B.  Geogr.  Soc.  1837,  p.  456.  lb.  1839,  p.  Ixiv. 

*  Schubert’s  Reise,  III.  p.  87.  The  proportion  of  the  French  foot  to  the  English 
it  as  16  to  15. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geogr.  Oct.  1839,  p.  161. 

^  Berghaus  Annalen.  Feb.  u.  Marz,  1839,  p.  432. 

Schubert’s  Reise,  III.  p.  231,  259.  The  distance  is  here  reckoned  from  the 
bridge  to  the  alluvial  tract  below. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geogr.  Oct.  1839,  p.  161, 146, 145. 

Bibl.  Res.  II.  p.  222. 
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Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  at  their  meeting,  Jan.  24th, 
1642.^  One  of  the  earliest  accounts  was  published  in  this  country  in 
July,  1842,  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith 
to  the  writer,  dated  at  Beirut,  Feb.  7th,  1842.2 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  tiltitude  [depression]  of  the 
Dead  Sea  has  been  ascertained  by  exact  trigonometrical  measurement. 
Lieut.  Symonds  of  the  British  Royal  Engineers,  surveyed  the  greater 
part  of  Judea  and  the  region  around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and 
while  doing  it,  carried  a  double  line  of  altitudes  from  the  sea  at  Ydfa 
to  Neby  Samwil,  and  thence  another  double  line  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
He  found  the  latter  to  be  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  below 
the  Mediterranean.  By  similar  observations  he  ascertained  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  to  be  eighty-four  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  These 
numbers  he  gave  me  himself ;  and  at  the  same  time  showed  me  his 
calculations.”  The  same  statement  of  the  ascertained  depression  of 
the  two  lakes  (1337  feet  and  84  feet)  was  communicated  by  M.  von 
Wildenbruch,  the  Prussian  Consul-general  at  Beirut,  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  during  the  same  year,  and  published 
by  them  in  their  Monthly  Report.3 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  1842,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  of  London,  William  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  address  delivered  before  the  Society  and  afterwards  published  in 
their  Journal,'*  entered  into  some  details  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  survey  had  been  performed;  to  which  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  hereafter  to  recur.  He  also  stated  the  results  at  1311.9  English 
feet  for  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  328  feet  for  that  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias.  The  same  distinguished  gentleman  in  his  annual 
address  of  the  following  year  [1843],  and  also  in  his  address  on  de¬ 
livering  one  of  the  gold  medals  of  the  Society  to  Lieut.  Symonds, 
gives  the  exact  numbers  at  1312.2  feet  for  the  Dead  Sea,  and  328.1 
feet  for  the  upper  Lake.^  In  eommenting  upon  this  difference  of 
level  between  the  two  lakes,  he  makes  the  following  remarks,  which 
are  worthy  of  grave  consideration :  ® 

It  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice,  tbaf  there  still  remains  to  be 
executed  in  this  part  of  the  globe  a  very  important  and  interesting 
operation,  to  account  for  the  very  great  discrepancy  of  these  Ogures. 
For  it  follows  from  these  two  ascertained  levels,  that  there  is  a  differ- 


*  Lond.  Athenaeum,  Jan.  29th,  1842. 

*  Bibl.  Repository,  June  1842 ;  also  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  Feb.  1843,  p.  16. 

®  Monatsbcricht  der  Ges.  fiir  Erdk.  zu  Berlin,  Jahrg.  IV.  p.  141,  Nov.  1842. 

*  Journ.  of  the  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  1842,  p.  lx,  Ixi. 

*  Ibid.  1843,  p.  xi,  Ixxiv.  ®  Ibid.  p.  Ixxiv. 
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ence  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  distance  in  direct  line  of  little  more  than  one  degree 
of  latitude ;  which  implies  (the  Jordan  not  being  a  meandering  stream) 
a  fall  of  more  than  sixteen  feet  in  every  mile  of  its  course.  This  is  in 
itself  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  calls  for  the  early  attention 
of  travellers  and  geographers.  The  river  has  been  frequently  cross¬ 
ed,  and  is  always  noted  as  a  rapid  stream ;  but  no  cataracts  or  decided 
rapids,  as  such,  have  been  observed ;  and  no  one  has  traced  its  banks 
from  one  of  these  points  to  the  other.” 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  draw  attention  to  whdt 
Mr.  Hamilton  so  justly  calls  “  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon and, 
by  a  reference  to  the  ascertained  fall  of  several  other  rivers  in  differ< 
ent  parts  of  the  globe,  to  present  this  phenomenon  in  its  true  light  and 
proportions.  The  way  will  then  be  open  to  bring  forward  some  con¬ 
siderations,  which  may  seem  to  connect  themselves  with  the  result. 

The  immediate  banks  of  the  Jordan,  as  is  said  above,  have  never 
been  fully  traced  between  the  two  lakes;  though  travellers  have  pass¬ 
ed  along  the. whole  length  of  the  valley.  Bertou  in  1837  went  from 
Tiberias  to  Jericho  through  the  valley ;  and  in  1844  the  Rev.  Eli 
Smith  passed  up  from  Jericho  as  far  as  to  Wady  el-Fari’a  north  of 
the  mountain  called  Kurn  es-Surtubeh.  A  copy  of  his  unpublished 
Journal  is  now  in  my  hands.  The  river  has  been  frequently  crossed 
at  various  points ;  and  indeed,  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  as  far  down 
as  to  Beisan,  may  be  regarded  as  w'ell  known.  Irby  and  Mangles 
crossed  near  that  lake,  and  again  further  down  on  the  route  from  Om 
Keis  to  Beisan ;  and  both  they  and  Bertou  describe  the  river  as  there 
“winding  extremely”  and  having  little  current.^  Buckingham  re¬ 
lates,  that  in  crossing  the  river  four  or  five  miles  south  of  the  lake, 
the  water  was  so  deep  that  the  horses  had  to  swim  for  a  few  minutes ; 
the  current  here  “  winding  slowly  over  a  sandy  and  pebbly  bed  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour. ”3 

Just  below  Beisan  is  a  ford,  where  Burckhardt  cro.ssed  in  July ; 
and  found  the  water  three  feet  deep.  He  says  the  river  is  fordable  in 
many  places  in  summer ;  but  during  the  rainy  season  the  spots  where 
it  may  be  forded  are  few.3  Irby  and  Mangles,  crossing  at  the  same 
ford  on  the  12th  of  March,  remark  that  the  water  reached  above  the 
bellies  of  the  horses ;  and  that  the  current  was  here  much  swifter 
than  in  the  part  nearer  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.'*  The  same  travellers  a 

*  Irby  and  Mangles’  Travels,  Lend.  1845,  p.  91.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geogr. 
Sept.  Oct  1839,  p.  150. 

®  Trav.  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  4to.  p.  7. 

’  Trav.  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  344. 


*  Trav.  Lond.  1845,  p.  92. 
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fortnight  later,  March  29th,  in  passing  from  es-Salt  to  Nabulus,  lost 
their  way ;  and  coming  to  the  Jordan  were  surprised  to  find  it  very 
much  swollen.  The  stream  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  so  deep  that 
they  were  obliged  to  swim  their  horses.^  Buckingham,  crossing  with 
Mr.  Bankes  some  distance  above  Jericho,  early  in  February,  found 
the  river  easily  fordable ;  the  stream  was  exceedingly  rapid,  flowing 
over  a  bed  of  pebbles.®  The  bathing-places  of  the  pilgrims  opposite 
Jericho  have  been  often  described ;  and  the  river  there  runs  with  a 
swift  strong  current,  but  without  rapids.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
crossing-place  visited  by  my  own  party  further  down ;  where  I  have 
described  the  Jordan  as  having  “  a  still,  though  very  rapid  current 
so  that  our  Egyptian  servant,  a  stout  swimmer  of  the  Nile,  was  car* 
ried  down  several  yards,  in  crossing.  The  water  was  here  said  to  be 
ten  or  twelve  feet  deep ;  and  the  river  is  never  passed  at  this  point 
without  swimming  the  horses.^ 

These  notices  all  indicate  a  swift  current  of  the  river  below  Beisan ; 
but  still  nothing  in  the  nature  of  rapids.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  fording  places  are  always  the  shallowest  spots,  where 
the  current  of  course  is  the  swiftest.  Nor  do  the  Arabs  know  of  any 
rapids ;  nor  have  they  ever  reported  any  to  travellers.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  barely  possible,  that  something  of  the  kind  may  exist  in  that  sin* 
gular  tract  of  the  valley  opposite  to  Kurn  es-Surtabeh.  From  the 
foot  of  that  mountain  a  higher  desert  tract  of  land,  or  low  ridge,  ex¬ 
tends  across  the  valley ;  through  which  the  Jordan  finds  its  way  in  a 
deep  ravine.  Indeed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  the  whole  tract  is 
broken  up  into  a  labyrinth  of  like  ravines,  with  barren,  chalky  sides, 
forming  a  most  wild  and  desolate  scene.  Burckhardt  speaks  of  the 
same  as  “  a  chain  of  low  calcareous  rocky  heights.”'*  This  portion  of 
the  river’s  course  has  never  been  minutely  examined ;  though  it  is 
obvious,  that  if  rapids  exist  even  here,  they  can  have  no  very  unusual 
fall. 

The  flow  of  the  Jordan  is  swift,  deep,  and  silent ;  its  waters  emit 
no  sound,  neither  roar  nor  murmur.  Below  Beisan  its  course  has 
few  if  any  windings.  The  direct  distance  between  the  two  lakes  may 
be  taken  at  one  degree  of  latitude,  or  sixty  geographical  miles  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  actually  a  little  less  according  to  the  best  maps.  The  difference 
of  level  between  the  lakes,  as  ascertained  by  Lieut.  Symonds,  is  984 
English  feet ;  giving  therefore  a  fall  of  16.4  feet  in  every  geographi¬ 
cal  mile. 


*  Trav.  Lond.  1845,  p.  99.  *  Trav.  in  Palest.  8vo.  II.  pp.  92,  93. 

^  Bibl.  Res.  in  Palest.  II.  p.  256.  *  Rev.  £.  Smith.  Ms.  Jour.  Burckh.  Syr.  p.  347. 
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Let  us  now  compare  the  known  rate  of  descent  in  some  other  of 
the  most  rapid  streams  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 

I.  The  Orontes.  The  elevation  of  the  Lake  of  Antioch  above 
the  Mediterranean,  as  ascertained  by  the  English  engineers  during 
Col.  Chesney’s  expedition,  is  365  English  feet.t  This  lake  lies  op¬ 
posite  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes,  where  that  river  turns  south-west; 
and  the  outlet  of  the  lake  enters  the  latter ;  so  that  the  level  of  the 
river  at  the  elbow  differs  very  little  if  any  from  that  of  the  lake.  The 
direct  course  of  the  Orontes  from  its  elbow  to  the  sea,  is  about  24 
geographical  miles.  This  gives  an  average  fall  of  nearly  fifteen  feet 
for  every  mile  of  the  course  below  the  bend,  being  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Jordan.  But  the  stream  differs  greatly  from  the  Jordan 
in  its  character.  Below  Antioch  it  passes  through  a  mountain  gorge 
with  perpendicular  walls ;  where  the  river  “  roars  over  its  rocky  bed” 
in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  shallows,  which  render  it  unnavigable 
even  for  steam  vessels.^  Further  down,  in  the  plain  towards  the  sea, 
the  river  is  in  some  places  fordable ;  but  is  usually  crossed  by  a  ferry, 
and  the  current  is  very  rapid.  ^ 

In  the  following  notices  of  the  Elbe,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine, 
the  measurements  are  taken  from  Stein’s  Geography,  a  popular  Gkr- 
man  work  of  high  authority .4 

II.  The  Elbe.  The  elevation  of  this  stream  at  its  junction  with 
the  Moldau  near  Melnik  in  Bohemia,  is  426  German  feet  at  Schan- 
dau  in  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  320  feet ;  at  Wittenberg,  204  feet. 
From  Melnik  to  Schandau  the  distance  is  about  45  geographical  miles, 
but  the  river  varies  considerably  from  a  direct  course ;  from  Scban- 
dau  to  Wittenberg  the  course  is  more  direct,  and  is  about  95  geogra¬ 
phical  miles.  Hence,  according  to  these  data,  above  Schandau,  where 
the  river  breaks  through  the  Erz  mountains,  the  average  fall  in  each 
direct  geographical  mile  is  —  2.3  feet ;  and  below  Schandau 
where  the  river  is  still  for  some  distance  among  the  mountains,  only 
y/  =  1.2  feet.  Yet  the  Elbe  is  justly  regarded  as  a  very  rapid 
stream. 

III.  The  Danube.  It  is  necessary  here  to  include  only  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  river  which  flows  among  mountains,  and  is  the  most  rapid, 

*  Journ.  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  1838,  p.  416.  , 

*  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  70.  Bowring’s  Report  on  Syria,  p.  49.  W.  M.  Thom¬ 
son  in  Miss-  Herald,  1841,  p.  235. 

*  W.  M.  Thomson,  ibid. 

*  C.  G.  D.  Stein’s  Handbuch  der  Geographic ;  herausgeg-  von  F.  Horschelmann, 
3  Bde.  8vo.  Leipz.  1833-4.  Sixth  Edition. 

*  The  proportion  of  the  German  (Rhenish)  foot  to  the  English  is  as  139.1  to 
135;  or  nearly  as  15.5  to  15. 
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vi*.  between  Passau  and  Vienna.  The  elevation  of  the  stream  at  Pas- 
sau  is  786  German  feet ;  at  Vienna  480  feet.  The  direct  distance  is 
nearest  130  geographical  miles.  The  average  descent  therefore  in 
each  mile  is  =  2.3  feet.  Yet  this  tract  comprises  the  celebrated 
Strudel  and  other  rapids,  formerly  so  much  dreaded  by  the  boatmen. 
Indeed,  until  the  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  the  boats  which 
descended  the  Danube  were  very  rarely  if  ever  taken  back,  but  were 
broken  up  at  the  end  of  their  voyage. 

'  '  IV.  The  Rhine.  This  noble  river  we  may  look  at  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sections. 

1.  Between  Cologne  and  Mayence.  Here  we  find  the  celebrated 
scenery  of  the  Rhine.  The  river  flows  between  mountains,  and  is  a 
bold  and  rapid  stream.  The  elevation  at  Mayence  is  256  German 
feet;  at  Cologne  112  feet;  the  distance  between  the  two  places  near¬ 
est  90  geographical  miles.  The  average  fall  therefore  is  =  1.6 
feet  in  each  mile.  Yet  in  this  tract  is  the  rapid  at  the  Lurlei,  the 
Bingerloch,  and  others;  and  so  powerful  is  the  current,  that  the 
steamers  which  descend  from  Mayence  to  Cologne  in  a  day,  for  a  long 

>  time  took  two  days  to  return.  Indeed,  so  late  as  1827,  the  time  of  a 
steamer  from  Rotterdam  to  Strasburg  was  eight  days ;  while  the 
downward  trip  was  made  in  forty  hours. 

2.  Between  Mayence  and  Basel.  Here  the  Rhine  pours  its  waters 

rapidly  with  very  many  windings  through  the  immense  plain.  Its 
elevation  at  Basel  is  755  German  feet;  at  Mayence,  as  before,  256 
feet;  and  the  direct  distance  between  the  two  cities  about  158  geo¬ 
graphical  miles.  This  gives  the  average  descent  of  3.1  feet  a 

mile ;  nearly  double  that  of  the  straighter  and  more  navigable  portion 
below.  The  very  winding  course  of  the  ri  ver,  however,  serves  greatly 
to  diminish  the  rapidity  of  the  current. 

3.  Between  Basel  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  At  Stein,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  elevation  is  1200  German  feet ;  at  Basel, 
755  feet;  the  direct  distance  between  is  about  56  geographical  miles. 
The  average  fall  is  therefore  eight  feet  in  each  mile  of  direct  distance. 
But  this  section  of  the  Rhine  is  the  most  rapid  in  the  whole  course  of 
that  river,  after  it  loses  its  character  of  a  mountain  torrent  in  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  Besides  the  strong  rapid  at  Laufenberg,  it  includes  the 
celebrated  falls  of  Schaffhausen,  from  75  to  80  feet  in  height.  If  these 
be  deducted,  the  average  fall  is  reduced  to  six  feet  the  mile.  This 
portion  of  the  river  is  not  navigated  except  by  produce  boats ;  and 
these  are  only  pushed  or  towed  up  the  current  by  main  strength. 

V.  The  Mohawk.  If  it  should  be  said  of  the  preceding  streams, 
that  the  measurements  depend  merely  on  the  barometer,  and  are 
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therefore  of  doubtful  accuracy ;  yet  in  the  present  instance  such  an 
objection  cannot  be  taken.  The  great  Erie  canal  runs  all  the  way 
along  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk ;  and  the  measurements  are  the  results 
of  actual  levellings  and  surveys  in  laying  out  that  vast  work.  The 
elevation  of  the  river  at  Rome  above  tide-water  in  the  Hudson,  was 
found  to  be  419  English  feet.^  The  direct  distance  from  Rome  along 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  is  not  less  than  95  geographical  miles.  This 
gives  the  average  fall  in  each  mile  at  Vb®  =  feet.  The  Mohawk 
is  everywhere  full  of  ripples  and  rapids ;  and  probably  everyone  who 
has  seen  the  two  rivers,  would  regard  it  as  a  more  rapid  stream  than 
the  Jordan.  The  above  measurement  comprises  also  the  falls  of  the 
Cohoes,  having  a  descent  of  seventy  feet ;  and  the  Little  Falls,  where 
the  water  descends  42  feet  in  half  a  mile.  Deducting  these,  the  ave¬ 
rage  fall  of  the  river  is  reduced  to  3.4  feet  the  mile. 

VI.  The  Missouri.  At  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  2500 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  it  is  stated,  that  the  river 
descends  357  feet  in  18  miles  by  a  succession  of  falls  ;  the  greatest 
fall  being  87  .feet  perpendicular,  and  the  next  47  feet.^  This  would 
give  the  average  fall  in  each  mile  at  not  quite  20  feet. 


Recapitulation. 

Fall  per  mile.  . 


The  Jordan,  without  rapids  and  usually  deep. 

. 

16.4  feet. 

The  Orontes,  *•  roaring  over  its  rocky  bed,”  with  shallows, 

15  “ 

The  Elbe,  above  Schandau,  .... 

2.3  “ 

“  “  from  Schandau  to  Wittenberg, 

1.2  “ 

The  Danube,  above  Vienna,  with  rapids  . 

2.3  “ 

The  Rhine,  Lower  Section,  with  rapids,  . 

1.6  “ 

“  “  Middle  Section,  .... 

3.1  “ 

“  “  Upper  Section,  with  Falls, 

8  “ 

The  Mohawk,  with  many  rapids  and  Falls, 

4.4  “ 

The  Missouri,  at  the  Great  Falls,  . 

. 

20  “ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  of  all  these  streams,  the  only  ones  which  can 
be  compared  with  the  Jordan  in  rapidity  of  descent,  are  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Orontes,  which  flows 
over  rocks  and  is  unnavigable.  The  Rhine,  in  its  most  rapid  portion 
and  including  the  falls  of  Schaffhausen,  has  but  one  half  the  average 
descent  of  the  Jordan.  The  Mohawk  with  its  many  rapids  and  falls, 
has  but  one  fourth  part  of  the  same  descent.  The  Jordan,  so  far  as 
known,  has  neither  cataracts  nor  rapids ;  and  its  flow,  though  swift, 
is  silent.  Yet  in  the  984  feet  of  its  descent  in  60  geographical  miles, 
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there  is  room  for  Three  Cataracts,  each  equal  in  height  to  Niagara  ; 
and  still  leave  to  the  river  an  average  fall  equal  to  the  swiftest  portion 
of  the  Rhine,  including  the  cataract  of  Schaffhausen  !  * 

All  this  sufficiently  attests,  that  the  descent  of  the  Jordan,  so  far  as 
ascertained,  does  indeed  present,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
« in  itself  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon.”  And  it  is  hardly  to  the 
credit  of  the  scholars  and  learned  societies  of  western  Europe,  to 
whom  the  Holy  Land  is  now  brought  within  an  easy  journey  of  a  few 
days,  that  four  years  should  already  have  been  suffered  to  elapse  since 
attention  was  thus  publicly  called  to  this  important  problem,  without 
the  slightest  effort  having  been  made,  so  far  as  the  public  are  inform¬ 
ed,  to  arrive  at  its  solution. 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  all  further  observations,  and  in  view  of 
the  striking  anomaly  thus  presented  by  the  Jordan  as  it  respects  all 
other  like  rapid  streams,  I  venture  to  suggest, — not  certainly  in  a 
spirit  of  doubt  or  want  of  confidence  in  the  distinguished  engineer,  but 
solely  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  science, — Whether,  after  all,  there 
may  not  be  a  possibility,  that  some  slight  element  of  defect  or  inac¬ 
curacy  may  have  entered  into  the  observations  or  calculations,  and 
thus  have  affected  the  correctness  of  the  result  ?  The  question  would 
seem  to  be  a  fair  one  here,  between  the  possibility  of  some  such  error 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  probability  of  so  immense  a  contrast  with  all 
similar  physical  phenomena,  so  far  as  known,  on  the  other. 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  observations  were 
made,  is  given  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  his 
annual  address  for  1842  ;  and  is  the  only  one  I  have  yet  seen.^  Lieut. 
Symonds  being  furnished  with  an  excellent  seven>inch  theodolite, 
“  measured  a  base  from  the  Martyrs’  Tower  near  Ramleh,  on  the 
plain  of  Jaffa,  on  which  he  founded  his  triangulation  for  the  south 
portion  of  his  district ;  and,  finding  the  instrument  sufficiently  nicely 
divided  in  its  vertical  arc,  he  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  relative 
levels  of  his  various  points  with  great  accuracy.  He  then  worked 
with  his  triangulation  towards  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  taking  at 
every  station  a  very  accurate  series  of  vertical  angles,  the  mean  of 
which  he  worked  on,  making  the  necessary  allowances  for  refraction 
and  curvature ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  another  instrument,  and  a 
competent  person  to  take  simultaneous  observations,  he  could  not  as¬ 
certain  what  the  former  was,  and  had  to  assume  it  at  one  twelfth  of 
the  subtended  angle  from  the  earth’s  centre,  which  he  considers  to  be 
very  near  the  truth.  Lieut.  Symonds  completed  the  levels  in  this 
manner  by  two  different  lines,  from  Jaffa  to  Neby  Samuel,  the  high- 
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est  point  of  the  Jerusalem  range,  the  one  checking  the  other,  and 
found  the  difference  but  trifling.  From  thence  he  started  on  the  same 
plaft  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  with  nearly  as  good  success  ;  the  two  levels 
differing  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  about  Jerusalem,  and  the  cliffs  overhanging  the 
plains  of  Jericho,  Lieut.  Symonds  could  not  carry  the  two  lines  of 
level,  independently  of  each  other,  to  the  required  spot ;  which  might 
have  been  done  in  spite  of  the  natural  difficulties,  had  he  had  better 
assistance  than  he  could  procure  from  Bedouins.  The  work  oc¬ 
cupied  him  nearly  ten  weeks  ;  though  the  distance  traversed  was  not 
more  than  forty-seven  miles,  the  direct  distance  from  Jaffa  to  the 
Dead  Sea.” 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  the  observations  consisted  in  a 
double  series  of  vertical  angles,  connected  apparently  (at  least  some¬ 
times)  with  long  distances.  The  survey  therefore  was  not  carried  on 
by  the  process  of  levelling  usually  employed  in  laying  out  the  course 
of  a  canal  or  rail-road.  However  exact  therefore  the  observations 
may  have  been  in  themselves,  yet  no  one  probably  will  suppose,  that 
this  method  of  survey  would  ever  be  adopted,  or  in  any  way  relied 
on,  in  undertaking  any  great  public  work,  like  a  rail-road  or  canal, 
where  the  ascertaining  of  the  true  level  was  essential. 

It  appears  also,  that  the  refraction  could  not  be  determined,  but  was 
assumed  hypothetically  at  a  certain  amount  in  the  calculations.  The 
atmosphere  of  Palestine  is  dry  and  singularly  transparent ;  so  that 
objects  situated  at  a  great  distance  appear  as  if  comparatively  near  at 
hand.  It  would  seem  not  unnatural  that  this  should  have  an  effect 
upon  the  amount  of  refraction,  and  cause  it  to  be  different  from  that 
which  exists  in  the  more  humid  atmospheres  of  England  and  other 
countries ;  and  this  difference  it  might  require  a  series  of  careful  ob¬ 
servations  to  determine  accurately.  Especially  would  it  seem  impor¬ 
tant  to  take  into  account  the  peculiar  degree  of  refraction  near  the 
Dead  Sea  and  along  the  Jordan  valley  ;  where  from  the  greater  de¬ 
pression  of  the  surface,  the  atmosphere  must  naturally  be  much  more 
dense  than  in  any  other  known  portion  of  the  globe. 

It  would  seem  further,  that  there  existed  an  important  discrepancy 
between  the  results  of  the  earliest  calculations,  and  those  subsequent¬ 
ly  published.  In  the  statements  reported  from  Beirut  to  this  country 
by  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  and  to  Berlin  by  Mr.  von  Wildenbruch  the 
Prussian  Consul-general,  and  derived  from  Lieut.  Symonds  himself, 
the  depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  given  at  only  84  feet ;  while 
the  later  publication  makes  it  328  feet;  a  difference  of  244  feet. 
This  would  give  for  the  difference  of  the  two  lakes  1228  feet ;  and 
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would  raise  the  average  fall  of  the  Jordan  in  each  mile  to  20  feet. 
How  this  difference  arose,  we  are  not  informed ;  it  may  have  been 
by  varying  some  one  or  more  of  the  assumed  elements  in  the  calcula¬ 
tion. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  perhaps  is  hardly  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  adduced  here ;  and  yet,  under  a  ^certain  aspect,  it  is 
not  without  some  weight.  There  exists  a  Flan  of  Jerusalem,  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Weale,  London  1844,  and  marked  as  “  surveyed  by 
Lieuts.  Aldrich  and  Symonds,  Royal  Engineers.”  This  plan  differs 
from  every  other  in  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Haram-area,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple.  The  eastern  side  of  that  area,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  independent  measurements  of  Mr.  Catherwood,  of  Messrs. 
Tipping  and  Wolcott,  and  of  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  in  1844,  is  1525 
feetiin  length ;  the  plan  in  question  gives  it  at  1400  feet.  The  south¬ 
ern  side  of  the  same  area  according  to  the  measurements  of  the  same 
gentlemen,  is  not  less  than  912  feet;  while  it  is  laid  down  on  this  plan 
at  only  830  feet ;  the  northern  end  being  given  at  about  1060  feet. 
Above  all,  the  western  side  of  the  area,  instead  of  being  marked  as  a 
straight  line,  as  is  done  correctly  in  every  plan  of  Jerusalem  from 
D’Anville  to  Schultz,  is  here  represented  as  being  drawn  in  towards 
the  southern  end  by  two  rectangular  offsets,  one  of  100  feet,  and  the 
other  of  130  feet.  That  no  such  offsets  exist,  is  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety  to  all  who  have  ever  visited  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  how  such  a  representation  can  ever  have  come  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  names  of  scientific  engineers.  No  doubt  the  matter 
can  be,  and  perhaps  has  already  been,  satisfactorily  explained ;  other¬ 
wise,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  it  might  have  some  bearing  upon  a 
judgment  of  the  present  question. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  thus  far  adduced, 
there  certainly  does  seem  ground  sufficient  for  the  suggestion  of  a 
doubt,  whether  the  problem  of  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
Jordan  valley  is  yet  fully  solved.  Or  if  a  re-examination  should  con¬ 
firm  the  accuracy  of  the  former  results,  there  still  remains  the  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon”  of  the  great  descent  of  the  Jordan  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated  and  explained.  Either  of  these  objects  alone  would  be.  worthy 
the  attention  of  European  governments ;  combined  as  they  are,  they 
ought  not  to  remain  uninvestigated  another  year.  It  would  be  a  small 
thing  for  England,  or  France,  or  Prussia,  to  send  out  an  expeditimi 
for  this  purpose ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  the  Geographical  Societies 
which  adorn  the  capitals  of  those  countries,  will  not  let  the  matter 
rest,  until  it  shall  be  fully  accomplished. 

The  survey  ought  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  method,  and  with 
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all  the  caution  and  accuracy,  usually  required  in  laying  out  the  route 
of  a  canal  or  railway.  It  might  be  carried  across  the  mountains,  from 
Jafia  by  Jerusalem  to  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  or  perhi^ 
better  from  Gaza  by  way  of  Beersheba  to  the  Dead  Sea,  either  oppo* 
site  the  long  peninsula  or  further  south.  This  latter  course  would 
avoid  the  mountains,  except  the  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea  itself.  The 
survey  ought  likewise  to  take  in  the  course  of  the  Jordan  between 
the  two  lakes,  as  also  the  tract  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Mediterranean  near  Haifa.  These  three  different  routes  would  mu* 
tually  check  and  prove  each  other. 

In  the  same  connection  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  extend 
the  survey  to  the  upper  sources  of  the  Jordan  above  Hasbeiya,  and  to 
include  also  the  valley  of  the  Baka’a  between  Lebanon  and  Anti* 
Lebanon,  connecting  it  with  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  of  Leba* 
non,  and  perhaps  also  near  Tyre  along  the  course  of  the  river  Litdny. 
There  is  here  a  remarkable  configuration  of  the  earth’s  surface,  re* 
specting  which  we  have  as  yet  no  accurate  knowledge. 

There  is  at  least  one  interesting  problem  yet  to  be  solved  in  this  re* 
gion,  in  determining  the  elevation  of  the  Baka’a  above  the  sea.  From 
barometrical  measurements  taken  at  Ba’albek,  this  elevation  is  given 
by  Schubert  at  3572  Paris  feet;  by  Russegger  at  3496  Paris  feet; 
equivalent  in  English  feet  to  3810  and  3729  feet  respectively. i  Near 
Ba’albek  rises  the  Litany,  which  flows  south  and  west  to  the  Medi* 
terranean  near  Tyre.  Just  north  of  Ba’albek  is  the  low  water-shed 
in  the  valley;  and  beyond  it  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  which 
runs  north  to  the  parallel  of  Antioch,  and  then  bends  round  south* 
westwards  to  the  sea.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  average  fall  of 
this  stream  below  its  elbow  is  15  feet  in  the  geographical  mile.  The 
elevation  of  its  remotest  source  near  Lebweh  cannot  vary  much  from 
that  of  Ba’albek,  or  3729  English  feet,  taking  the  estimate  of  Russeg* 
ger ;  while  we  have  already  seen  the  elevation  at  the  elbow  to  be  365 
feet.  The  difference  gives  the  fall  of  the  river  between  those  points 
at  3364  feet,  in  the  direct  distance  of  nearest  1 28  geographical  miles. 
This  is  equal  to  an  average  fall  of  26.4  feet  in  each  mile ;  or  nearly 
double  the  rale  of  fall  in  the  same  river  ( 15  feet)  below  its  elbow. 
This  result  is  quite  incompatible  with  tlie  greater  comparative  rapid* 
ity  of  the  Orontes  in  its  lower  portion ;  and  also  with  the  general  fea* 
tures  of  the  country  and  the  extensive  marshes  along  its  upper  valley. 
The  barometrical  measurement  of  the  Buka’a  is  therefore  probably  too 
high. 

The  same  inference  is  confirmed  by  comparing  the  course  of  the 
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Lil&ny.  From  Ba’albek  to  the  sea  its  direct  course  is  nearest  55 
geographical  miles.  It  flows  at  first  along  the  alluvial  valley ;  then 
breaks  through  the  southern  spurs  of  Lebanon  by  a  deep  chasm  for 
about  20  miles,  much  of  the  way  over  a  rocky  bed  and  with  a  rushing 
and  foaming  stream ;  and  at  last  flows  to  the  sea  with  many  windings 
through  a  broad  low  tract  of  meadow  land.  If  now  for  this  20  miles 
of  chasm,  we  assume  an  average  fall  in  the  mile  of  100  feet,  or  2000 
feet  in  all,  (which  is  a  very  large  allowance,  greater  indeed  than  the 
rate  of  descent  at  the  Little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk,)  there  yet  remains 
of  the  elevation  at  Ba’albek  (3729  English  feet)  no  less  than  1729 
feet  to  be  distributed  along  the  rest  of  the  course,  or  35  geographical 
miles.  This  gives  an  average  fall  of  very  nearly  50  feet  in  a  mile, 
in  a  course  mostly  along  alluvial  vallies.  This  result,  therefore,  goes 
strongly  to  confirm  that  found  above  in  the  case  of  the  Orontes ;  and 
both  together  would  seem  to  afford  decisive  proof,  that  the  reported 
elevation  of  the  Buka’a  must  be  greatly  exaggerated. 

Let  us  hope  that  public  attention  may  be  called  to  the  various 
points  referred  to  in  this  paper ;  and  that  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power,  will  speedily  cause  these  questions  to  be  put  at  rest  forever. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ALLEGED  ANACHRONISM  IN  ACTS  5:  36  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
SEDITION  OF  THEUDAS. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  0.  Uackett,  Professor  in  Newton  Theol.  Institution. 

[Introductory  Note.  The  original  Article  is  contained  in  the  “  Theologis> 
che  Studien  und  Kritiken,”  edited  by  Ullmann  and  Umbrcit;  Jahrgang,  1837, 
drittes  Heft,  p.  622  sq.  The  title  there  is — Thecdas,  der  Aufrdbhrer,  Apatlg. 
5: 36.  Von  Dr.  Friedrich  Sonntag,  Grossherzoglich  Badischem  Kirchen-nnd 
Ministerialrathe.  In  the  translation  the  object  has  been  to  convey  faithfully  the 
sense  of  the  original,  but  without  being  bound  by  the  form  of  the  German  sen* 
tences.— Tr.] 


§1. 

The  anachronism  charged  on  Luke,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  investigation,  occurs  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  as  recorded  in  Acts  5:  35 — 39.  The 
apostles,  among  whom  Peter  appears  as  specially  prominent,  stood 
VoL.  V.  No.  19.  35 
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arraigned  before  this  body  on  account  of  the  courageous  testimony 
which  they  had  borne  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  their  death 
was  now  demanded  by  many  of  the  members  as  the  penalty  of  their 
offence.  Under  these  circumstances  Gamaliel,  so  revered  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  character  and  learning,  arose  and  admonished  his  associates  not 
to  proceed  with  such  rigor,  but  to  release  the  accused  without  punish¬ 
ment.  Belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and  entertaining 
fully  their  belief  of  a  divine  fatality,  everywhere  and  always  active  in 
the  concerns  of  men,  he  remarked  to  the  assembly  that  if  the  under¬ 
taking  of  the  apostles  was  a  human  affair,  it  would  not  stand ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  founded  in  the  purposes  of  God,  that  it  could  not 
be  overthrown.  To  enforce  this  advice,  he  reminded  them  of  two  in¬ 
surrectionists  who  had  formerly  risen  up  among  the  people  before  the 
apostles  appeared,  as  promulgators  of  the  gospel,  but  who  had  perish¬ 
ed  and  their  schemes  with  them.  “  Before  these  days"  says  the  speak¬ 
er,  “  arose  Theudas,  saying  that  himself  was  some  one  of  importance^ 
to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred,  joined  themselves ;  who 
yjas  slain,  and  all  those  who  obeyed  him  were  dispersed,  and  came  to 
nothing.  After  this  one  arose  Judas  the  Galilean,  in  the  days  of  the 
taxing,  and  drew  away  many  people  after  him ;  and  he  also,  and  all 
who  obeyed  him,  were  scattered." 

From  these  words  of  Gamaliel  we  perceive,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Theudas  named  by  him,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  about  four 
hundred  men,  was  an  insurrectionist.  Since  men  only  are  expressly 
mentioned  who  attached  themselves  to  him,  we  have  reason  to  infer 
that  Theudas  was  not  a  person  who  merely  sought  to  lead  the  people 
astray  by  false  doctrine,  but  that  he  endeavored,  at  the  head  of  his 
party,  to  accomplish  his  designs  by  violence. 

So  too,  we  must  conclude  from  the  language  of  Gamaliel,  that  this 
Theudas  belonged  to  the  number  of  insurgents  at  that  time,  who  were 
specially  noted.  With  this  agrees  also  the  circumstance  that  Gama¬ 
liel  classes  him  with  Judas  the  Galilean,  in  respect  to  whom,  we  learn 
from  Josephus,^  that  soon  after  Archelaus^  was  deposed,  in  the  year 
7§9  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  the  year  6  of  the  Christian  era, 
he  instigated  a  powerful  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  at  the  time  of 
the  assessment  then  taken  by  command  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  the  speaker  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  certainty  of  the  failure  of  enterprises  undertaken  rashly 
and  in  opposition  to  the  divine  plan,  and  in  this  connection  to  adduce 


'  Arch.  L.  18,  c.  8,  §  1.  De  Bel.  Jud.  L.  2,  c.  8,  §  1. 

‘  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  L.  55,  c.  27.  p.  801,  ed.  Reimar. 
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examples  of  revolutionists  who  had  failed  in  their  attempts,  he  would 
select  these  examples  from  the  number  of  the  less  noted  instances  of 
such  defeat.  On  the  contrary,  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
with  this  object  in  view,  he  would  remind  his  hearers  of  individuals 
who  had  once  rendered  themselves  notorious,  and  excited  great  expec¬ 
tation  or  great  apprehension.  We  ought  not  to  overlook  also  the 
fact,  that  Gamaliel  attaches  to  the  Theudas  mentioned  by  him,  the 
epithet  o  FalAaiogy  and  distinguishes  the  time  in  which  he  appeared, 
still  more  particularly  by  the  words  tv  talg  ^iitgaig  rtjg  daoyQacp^gf 
but  mentions  the  Theudas  likewise  adduced  by  him  without  any  near¬ 
er  designation.  Manifestly,  Gamaliel  supposed  the  entire  assembly  ad¬ 
dressed  by  him  to  be  familiar  with  the  case  of  Theudas ;  and  at  the  time 
when  he  spoke,  no  second  Theudas  had  come  before  the  public  as  a 
revolutionist,  with  whom  the  first  could  have  been  confounded.  The 
Judas  mentioned  by  him  must  also  have  been  known  to  the  council ; 
but  the  reason,  without  doubt,  why  Gamaliel  took  pains  tO  describe 
him  more  closely,  was  that  he  might  distinguish  him  from  a  dema¬ 
gogue  of  the  same  name,  who  had  appeared  some  ten  years  before, 
namely,  from  the  Judas,  the  son  of  Ezekias,  of  whom  Josephus  has 
given  us  information,  Arch.  L.  17,  c.  10,  §  5,  and  de  Bel.  Jud.  L.  2, 
c.  4,  §  1. 

It  results,  further,  from  the  words  of  Gamaliel,  that  the  Theudas 
adduced  by  him,  entertained  probably  a  high  conceit  of  himself,  and 
in  accordance  with  this,  sought  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  words — Xeyoav  el- 
vai  Tiva  iavtov,  in  which  words,  as  was  shown  long  ago  by  Kypke, 
Kuinoel  and  others,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Greek  usage,  is  contained 
the  idea  that  he  gave  himself  out  as  something  great  and  important. 
While  in  Gamalicrs  speech  no  intimation  whatever  occurs,  that  Judas 
the  Galilean  exhibited  a  spirit  which  would  mark  him  as  an  arrogant, 
ambitious  man,  and  while  in  Josephus,  also,  this  Judas  appears  as  a 
person  who  in  his  efforts  to  stir  up  the  Jews  to  revolt,  aimed  to  restore 
the  ancient  constitution  and  independence  of  the  country,  rather  than 
to  secure  any  personal  end  of  his  own ;  on  the  other  hand,  Theudas 
appears  more  as  a  self-seeking  aspirant,  who  at  the  head  of  the  men 
devoted  to  him,  sought  to  secure  to  himself  great  authority  among  the 
people. 

Besides  this,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  according  to  the  words  of  Gki- 
maliel,  that  Theudas  with  his  company  met  with  a  disastrous  end. 
He  was  slain — uvyQt&tj,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed  and  came 
to  nothing — dttXvO'ijaav  xat  iytvovzo  tig  ov8iv.  Those  who  escaped 
alive  after  the  death  of  their  leader,  broke  up  their  connection  with 
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one  another,  and  disappeared  without  further  influence  or  observation. 
Judas  the  Galilean  also  perished — antiiiKsio,  and  his  followers  too 
were  entirely  scattered — 8iBanoQma0riaav.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
Gamaliel  does  not  add  the  words  with  reference  to  the  adherents  of 
Judas — xai  iyfvovro  sig  ovdtr.  The  ground  of  this  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  party  of  Judas  continued  after  his 
destruction,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  to  work  on  still  in  secret,  and 
labored  to  maintain  his  free  spirit  and  reckless  principles  among  the 
people.  Hence  the  speaker  could  not  say  of  this  party,  that  they 
came  to  nothing.  The  faction  of  Theudas  only  could  be  considered 
as  annihilated,  because  every  trace  of  this  faction  after  the  death  of 
their  leader,  entirely  vanished. 

Finally,  in  respect  to  the  time  in  which  Theudas  presented  himself, 
Gamaliel  says — nQO  rovtmv  rav  ^fisQoiv  dvsatri  ©swdat,’,  i.  e.  before 
these  days  in  which  we  now  live^  before  the  time  in  which  the  apostles 
came  forward^  arose  Theudas*  How  long  it  was  before  this  time,  the 
speaker  docs  not  say ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  say, 
since  he  addressed  those  whom  he  could  suppose  to  possess  already  a 
knowledge  of  the  afiair.  But  since  Gamaliel  subjoins  that  Judas 
arose  after  Theudas — peza  tovtov,  and  since  he  designates  the  Judas 
intended  by  him,  as  was  remarked  above,  as  the  Galilean  who  rose 
up  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  another 
adventurer  of  the  same  name,  it  is  evident  that  Theudas  appeared 
some  years  earlier  than  Judas  the  Galilean,  and  ran  his  dangerous 
career  before  the  taxing  alluded  to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  If 
now  we  go  back  from  the  days  in  which  Judas  the  Galilean  arose  to 
the  period  which  preceded,  we  come  at  the  distance  of  ten  years  to 
the  time  of  Herod’s  death,  when  the  country  was  infested  by  outlaws, 
so  as  to  be  full  of  the  most  terrible  commotion.  As  in  addition  to  Ju¬ 
das  the  Galilean,  Gamaliel  wished  to  present  still  another  remarka¬ 
ble  example  of  unsuccessful  agitation,  and  one,  too,  drawn  from  ear¬ 
lier  days,  he  would  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  over  the  time  which 
immediately  followed  the  death  of  the  first  Herod,  since  this  time  of- 
ferred  to  him  so  many  distinguished  examples  of  this  kind,  and  since 
during  the  long  period  next  preceding,  in  which  Herod  governed  the 
country  as  king,  no  year  presents  itself  in  which  we  could  with  equal 
reason  place  the  outbreak  of  Theudas.  Hence  our  view  is,  as  has 
been  maintained  before  now  by  several  learned  men,  that  Theudas  is 
one  of  those  insurgents  who  appeared  under  the  emperor  Augustus, 
in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Herod,  i.  e.  in  the  year  of  Rome  750,  and 
consequently  ten  years  before  the  time  of  Judas  the  Galilean.  At  all 
events,  the  statement  of  Gamaliel  requires  that  we  should  not  place 
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the  Tbeudas  who  came  before  Judas  later  than  in  the  days  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Augustus. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem,  however,  to  justify  some  surprise,  that  Ga¬ 
maliel  should  present  to  the  attention  of  the  Sanhedrim  these  exam¬ 
ples  of  disappointed  political  machination,  inasmuch  as  the  aims  and 
labors  of  the  apostles  were  not  directed  at  all  to  the  accomplishment 
of  political  changes,  but  solely  to  the  advancement  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  their  Lord.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because  Gamaliel  in 
his  speech  associated  the  two  factionists  with  the  apostles,  that  he  him¬ 
self  regarded  the  apostles  as  men  of  a  similar  character.  What  we 
may,  however,  infer  from  this  with  truth  is,  that  their  opponents  in 
the  assembly  who  desired  the  death  of  the  apostles,  wished  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  actual  traitors,  or,  at  least,  as  persons  politically  danger¬ 
ous,  whose  conduct  would  bring  on  confusion  and  ruin ;  and  under 
this  pretence  they  demanded  their  death.  This  was,  indeed,  but  the 
old  malicious  falsehood  which  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  had  already  al¬ 
leged  against  Christ  (Luke  23:  5),  and  which  they  themselves  at  a 
later  period  employed  against  the  apostle  Paul  (Acts  24:  5).  In  this 
way  it  can  be  easily  explained,  how  Gamaliel  found  himself  led  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  examples  which  have  been  cited.  He  wished  by  this  course 
to  admonish  the  council  that  they,  who,  besides  this,  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  possessed  no  power  over  life  and  death,  had  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  proceed  in  so  unauthorized  and  violent  a  manner  against  the 
apostles ;  because  if  they  really  entertained  treasonable  intentions,  or 
should  they  occasion  any  disturbance,  it  was  certain  they  could  not  es¬ 
cape  the  destruction  which  then  awaited  them.  Gamaliel  first  warns 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  that  they  should  take  heed  to  them¬ 
selves  as  to  what  they  would  do  to  these  men.  He  then  reminds  them 
of  the  unhappy  fate  which  befel  the  factious  Theudas  and  Judas,  with¬ 
out  any  interposition  on  their  part,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  reminds 
them  of  the  destruction  which  the  apostles  also  must  expect,  if  they 
were  similar  people.  He  then  exhorts  them,  once  more,  to  refrain 
from  the  apostles,  and  remarks  in  general,  that  their  work  if  it  was  ad 
affair  of  men,  would  certainly  perish.  He  adds  then,  the  emphatic  and 
significant  words:  But  if  it  he  of  God^ye  cannot  overthrow  it.  It 
scarcely  needs  to  be  observed  here,  that  Luke  has  not  communicated  to 
us  the  entire  speech  of  Gamaliel,  but  only  its  most  important  contents. 


§2. 

But  it  has  appeared  to  some  learned  men  a  circumstance  of  serioos 
import,  that  Josephus  in  his  historical  works  has  taken  no  notice 
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a  Theudas,  who  made  his  appearance  under  Augustus,  either  there 
where  he  speaks  of  the  fearful  commotions*  excited  in  the  year  of 
Herod's  death  or  in  any  other  passage,  and  that  the  first  mention  of 
an  impostor  named  Theudas,  wliich  occurs  in  the  Jewish  historian, 
makes  him  appear  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 

The  case  stands  thus :  The  emperor  Augustus  had  long  since  de¬ 
parted  from  the  theatre  of  life ;  Tiberius,  also,  in  some  of  the  last 
years  of  whose  reign  Gamaliel  delivered  his  speech,  was  dead ;  even 
Caligula  had  already  been  put  to  death,  and  Claudius  had  ascended 
the  throne,  before  we  road  of  any  Theudas  in  the  pages  of  Josephus. 
Almost  fifty  years  had  passed  since  the  death  of  the  first  Herod,  and 
almost  forty  since  the  outbreak  of  the  notorious  Judas  the  Galilean, 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  or  even  more  since  the  speech  uttered  by  Ga¬ 
maliel,  when  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  procurator  Cuspius  Fadus 
who,  as  is  well  known,  governed  Judea  after  the  death  of  king  Agrip- 
pa  the  First,  the  Theudas  spoken  of  by  Josephus  appeared  on  the 
stage,  and  consequently  between  the  years  44  and  47  A.  D.  performed 
the  part  related  of  him. 

The  account  which  Josephus  has  given  of  this  man  in  his  Arche¬ 
ology  L.  20,  c.  5,  §  1,  amounts  to  this.  In  the  time  of  Fadus  men¬ 
tioned  above,  an  impostor — ygrig  as  he  is  termed,  named  Theudas,  rose 
up,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  prophet.  He  persuaded  many  peo¬ 
ple  (roy  nXelazov  oyXov)  to  follow  him  with  their  movable  effects  to  the 
Jordan,  and  promised  them  that  at  his  command  the  stream  should  divide 
itself  and  afford  them  an  easy  passage.  But  Fadus  despatched  a  com¬ 
pany  of  troops  after  him;  these  fell  upon  him  and  his  adherents  un¬ 
expectedly,  slew  many  of  the  people,  and  took  many  of  them  together 
with  Theudas  himself  prisoners,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  disorder, 
'i'heudas  w’as  afterwards  executed,  and  his  head  carried  to  Jerusalem. 

In  consequence  of  this  statement  in  Josephus,  and  his  silence  with 
reference  to  any  earlier  Theudas,  several  scholars  have  been  led  to 
conjecture  that  no  insurgent  bearing  this  name  ever  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  that  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Acts  is 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  who  belonged 
to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  We  find  this  view  entertained 
among  others  by  Calvin,  Valesius  and  •  de  Wette,  but  in  the  case  of 
each  of  these  critics  with  a  particular  modification. 

Calvin  in  his  Commentary  on  Acts  5:  36,  thinks  that  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostles  mentioned  in  that  chapter  did  not  occur,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  was  not  delivered  before  the 
time  of  the  government  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  of  the  procura- 

‘  Arch.  L.  17,  c.  10 ;  de  Bel.  Jud.  L.  2,  c.  3.  4  and  5. 
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tor  Fadus,  and  after  the  Theudas  mentioned  in  Josephus  had  already 
appeared;  and  hence  he  supposes  that  what  Glamaliel  said  in  Acts 
5:  36,  refers  to  this  Theudas  who  had  appeared  under  Claudius.  But 
it  is  said  in  Gamaliel’s  speech  that  Judas  the  Galilean  appeared  later 
than  Theudas;  a  difficulty  from  which  Calvin  seeks  to  free  himself 
by  ascribing  to  the  words — fieta  tovtop,  a  different  sense  from  the 
one  which  they  ordinarily  express.  He  affirms  that  by  these  words 
Gramaliel  did  not  intend  to  say  that  Judiis  the  Galilean  appeared  after 
Theudas,  but  merely  that  besides  Theudas,  Judas  also  arose ;  so  that 
according  to  this  interpretation  the  sedition  of  Judas  might  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  fact  before  the  other.  Particula  post,  says  Calvin, 
tantundem  valet  atque  insuper  \e\  praeterea.  But 
manifestly  Calvin's  view  respecting  this  passage  is  entirely  untenable. 
His  opinion  stands  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  chronological  order 
of  the  Acts ;  for  according  to  this  order  the  examination  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  related  in  the  fifth  chapter  took  place  undeniably  several  years 
earlier  than  the  death  of  king  Agrip[>a  the  First,  mentioned  in  the 
twelfth  chapter;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  this  king  in 
the  year  44,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  that  Fadus  came  as  procura¬ 
tor  to  Judea,  under  whose  administration  the  Theudas  of  whom  Jo¬ 
sephus  speaks  acquired  his  notoriety.  Besides,  the  explanation  of  the 
words  fieza  tovzov,  given  by  Calvin,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
usage  of  the  Greek  language. 

With  still  greater  license,  Valesius  in  his  Annotations  on  Eusebiust 
considers  it  possible  that  Luke  may  have  expressed  himself  xara  tzqO' 
Xijxpiv ;  and  thus  by  a  bold  and  conscious  anachronism,  represented 
Gamaliel  who  spoke  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  referring  to  Theudas, 
though  the  latter  did  not  appear  before  t  he  time  of  Claudius,  because  Luke 
considered  the  reference  as  appropriate  to  Gamaliel’s  speech  in  other 
respects.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  words  fiezd 
Tovzop,  Valesius  assumes  that  in  Gamaliel’s  discourse  Theudas  as  the 
one  who  appeared  later,  stands  nearer  to  the  time  in  which  Gamaliel 
spoke,  and  Judas  the  Galilean  who  appeared  earlier,  follows  as  the 
more  remote.  The  mode  of  viewing  their  position,  in  other  woihIs, 
is  the  inverse  one ;  we  reckon,  not  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  the 
men  who  are  spoken  of  downwards  to  the  speaker,  but  backwards  from 
the  speaker  to  the  men.  Thus,  according  to  Valesius,  the  sense  of 
the  words  (jieza  tovzov  is  not  that  Judas  arose  after  Theudas,  but  that 
he  appears  to  us  as  standing  behind  him  as  we  look  towards  the  past 
from  the  present,  and,  consequently,  that  he  preceded  him  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  manifestation.  That  this  explanation  is  in  the  highest  degree 


‘  Annot.  ad  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  2,  c.  1 1,  p.  30 — 32. 
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forced  and  contrary  to  the  well  known  usage  of  the  phrase,  hardly 
needs  to  be  remarked.  In  addition  to  this,  the  view  of  Valesius  con* 
flicts  with  the  character  of  Luke  for  candor  and  honesty.  If  Luke 
allowed  himself  in  such  an  arbitrary ,and  inconsiderate  use  of  the  facts 
of  history,  as  to  pot  into  the  mouth  of  Gamaliel  words  which  Luke 
himself  knew  that  Gamaliel  never  uttered,  the  credibility  of  his  his¬ 
tory  would  be  entirely  destroyed.  One  must  impute  also  to  the  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  Acts  in  this  case  the  inconceivable  temerity  of  trifling  in  the 
most  thoughtless  manner  with  his  claims  to  respect  and  confidence 
among  his  contemporaries,  since  very  many  of  them  must  have  known 
perfectly  well  the  time  of  so  noted  an  event  as  the  sedition  of  Theu- 
das.  The  sufficient  motive  also  to  such  an  act  of  inconsideration  was 
wanting.  Had  Luke  been  capable  of  inserting  an  argument  or  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel,  which  the  latter  did  not  employ,  he 
could  have  found  examples  enough  from  an  earlier  period,  and  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  he  could  have  used  more 
easily  and  safely. 

Agreeing  with  Calvin  and  Valesius  in  their  opinion,  that  no  Theu- 
das  who  was  an  insurrectionist  lived  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  de 
Wette  does  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  author  of  the  Acts  with  having 
violated  the  truth  of  history.  This  assertion  is  free  from  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  attend  the  other  explanations  that  have  been  noticed,  but 
gives  rise  to  others  of  a  different  kind,  so  serious,  that  we  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  the  idea  of  such  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Luke  as  possible.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  de  Wette’s  opinion,  if  we  correctly  understand  it,  Luke  has 
erred  in  a  two-fold  way.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  committed  the 
gross  oversight  of  having  put  back  the  Theudas  who  appeared  under 
the  emperor  Claudius  to  the  days  of  the  emperor  Augustus, — ^fifty 
years  too  soon, — and  before  Judas  the  Galilean  whom  he  followed; 
an  oversight  which  would  so  be  much  the  more  surprising,  since  this 
younger  Theudas  appeared  on  the  stage  after  Luke  had  already 
reached  the  period  of  youth,  or  perhaps  even  of  manhood,  and  since 
the  bloody  event,  and  the  disastrous  end  ofthe  impostor  in  the  time  of 
Fadus,  after  a  comparative  tranquillity  had  prevailed  in  Palestine  since 
the  last  years  of  Augustus,  must  as  something  new  and  extraordinary 
have  excited  great  attention  and  have  been  well  known.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  too  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  according  to  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  the  head  of  the  executed  criminal  was  brought  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  Jerusalem,  where  besides  many  other  Christians,  the  apostles  also 
and  the  companions  of  the  apostles  were  accustomed  at  that  time  to 
reside.  So  then,  in  the  second  place,  Luke  has  made  himself  charge¬ 
able  with  the  egregious  error  of  representing  the  well  known  Gama- 
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liel,  the  teacher  of  his  frien<l  Paul,  as  speaking  in  the  time  of  Tiberi¬ 
us  about  an  event  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  days  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Claudius,  Such  a  monstrous,  two-fold  error  in  the  case  of  a  wri¬ 
ter  like  Luke,  under  the  relations  in  which  he  lived,  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed.  So  ignorant  in  the  history  of  his  age,  Luke  was  not on  the 
contrary,  he  possessed  an  accurate  and  fundamental  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  geography  but  the  history  of  his  times  ;  as  any  one  may 
see  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  under  circumstances  which 
put  his  accuracy  to  the  severest  test,  we  meet  continually  with  the 
most  decisive  evidence  of  his  exact  information  in  such  matters.^  As¬ 
suredly,  the  author  of  the  Acts  who  had  so  much  at  heart,  the  sacred 
cause  of  Christianity,  for  which  he  lived,  labored  and  suffered ;  he 
whom  the  apostle  Paul  deemed  worthy  of  his  confidential  and  long 
continued  intercourse,  and  who  at  the  commencement  of  his  gospel  as 
the  first  part  of  the  original  history  of  Christianity,  which  he  felt  him¬ 
self  called  to  write,  gives  us  the  assurance  that  he  sought  to  investigate 
everything  carefully  (Luke  1:  3),  cannot  possibly  in  writing  the  sec- 
cond  part  of  his  work,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  have  been  so  negli¬ 
gent,  indifferent,  and  thoughtless  in  regard  to  things  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  a  cause  so  sacred  to  him,  as  to  have  committed  the  un¬ 
heard  of,  double  mistake  with  which  he  is  charged.  By  such  negli¬ 
gence  he  would  have  brought  into  danger,  or  have  lost  all  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  he  possessed  with  his  readers.  In  this  way  Luke  did 
not  treat  history.  His  narratives  contain  proofs  of  a  conscientious 
pains-taking  and  accuracy,  tvhich  show  themselves  in  the  most  favor¬ 
able  light,  when  we  compare  his  statements  and  allusions  of  a  ge¬ 
ographical  or  historical  nature  with  the  testimonies  of  other  writers. 
Even  the  very  fact  that  he  presents  to  us  no  great  mass  of  materials 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  church,  and  the 
deeds  and  fortunes  of  the  apostles,  allows  us  to  draw  for  him  a  favor¬ 
able  conclusion  in  this  particular.  Certainly  there  were  at  that  time, 
when  he  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  many  more  narratives  and 

'  Tholuek  in  his  GlaubwUrdujkeit  dtr  evangelischen  Gtschichte  has  collected  some 
illustrations  of  this  remark,  which  he  has  presented  in  a  very  striking  light.  See 
e.  g.  pp.  161 — 177,375 — 389.  Lardner  also  in  the  first  part  of  his  Credibility 
the  Gospel  History  has  traversed  the  same  ground  still  more  extensively.  The 
well-informed  reailer  who  will  study  carefully  the  hook  of  the  Acts,  and  compare 
the  incidental  notices  to  be  found  there  on  almost  every  page  with  the  political  and 
physical  geography  of  the  times,  and  with  the  national  customs  of  the  Greeks,  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Jews, — for  the  scene  changes  continually  from  land  to  land,  from  na¬ 
tion  to  nation, — may  receive  as  strong  an  impression  of  the  truth  and  fidelity  of 
the  writer,  and  hence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history  in  general,  as  was  ever 
produced  by  the  best  treatise  ever  written  on  the  Christian  Evidences. — Tb. 
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traditions  respecting  tlie  church  and  the  apostles  in  circulation ;  but 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  confines  himself  to  the  communication 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  facts,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
go  to  work  blindly  in  reference  to  what  he  relates,  but  with  considera* 
tion,  scrutiny  and  selection ;  and,  at  least,  that  he  could  not  have  erred 
in  so  gross  a  manner  as  is  affirmed.  We  have  in  his  honesty  and 
hearty  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  a  sufficient  pledge  that  he 
would  tell  the  truth.  We  cannot  so  much  as  conceive  of  a  reason  why 
her  should  not  have  been  disposed  in  the  case  of  Gamaliel’s  speech  to 
relate  the  truth.  Then,  again,  he  lived  in  relations  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  what  Gamaliel  had  said  at  the  trial  of  the 
apostles;  for  he  was  for  many  years  the  trusted  friend  and  the  com¬ 
panion  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who,  having  been  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel 
and  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  must  have  been  initiated  into  the 
plans  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem.  Besides  this,  there  w'ere  many 
Jews  of  rank,  some  of  whom  were  already  inclined  in  secret  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  others  of  whom,  after  Gamaliel  had  spoken  the  well- 
known  words,  attached  themselves  to  the  Christian  faith ;  see  John 
12:  42.  Acts  6:  7.  In  this  manner  Luke  could  have  obtained  certain 
and  authentic  information  concerning  the  expressions  of  Gamaliel. 
Indeed,  on  general  grounds,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  how  merely  among 
the  contemporaries  of  a  Theudas  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Clau- 
£us,  the  error  could  have  sprung  up  that  he  lived  under  Augustus, 
and  that  Gamaliel  had  spoken  of  him  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 


§3. 

Caesar  Baronius  also  once  held  that  the  Theudas  referred  to  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  the  same  person  mentioned  in  Josephus,  but 
according  to  his  view  it  w’as  not  Luke  who  has  fallen  into  an  error 
but  Josephus.t  With  him  agrees  L.  Cappellus  (who  is  represented, 
however,  by  Kuinoel  as  having  expressed  elsewhere  another  opinion), 
in  his  Compendium  Historiae  Judaicae,  which  he  published  as  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  his  Historia  Apostolica  in  the  year  1634.  In  a  Note,  p.  117, 
Capellus  says  expressly  in  respect  to  the  history  of  Theudas  related 
by  Josephus  :In  alienum  tempus  hue  retulisse  videtur 
Josephus  historiam  istam,  quam  necesse  est  prius 
contigisse,  siquidem  Gamaliel  Actor.  5,  36  ejus  me- 
minit  circa  finem  anni  ultimi  Tiberii.  Even  Vale- 
sius  himself,  notwithstanding  his  opinion  mentioned  above,  was  not 

*  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.  1,  c.  57 ; — a.  34,  c.  272. 
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disinclined  to  suppose  an  error  possible  on  the  part  of  Josephus,  as 
may  be  seen  from  his  remarks  on  Eusebius. 

On  this  supposition,  Josephus  would  by  an  oversight  have  placed 
the  Theudas  who  appeared  under  Augustus  in  the  days  of  the  empe* 
ror  Claudius,  and  hence  about  fifty  years  too  late.  Even  such  an 
oversight  would  have  been  not  inconsiderable,  since  Josephus,  although 
somewhat  younger  than  Luke,  lived  likewise  under  the  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius.  Josephus  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Caligula,^ 
and  was  therefore  about  nine  years  of  age  when  the  Theudas  whom 
he  mentions,  performed  the  part  ascribed  to  him.  The  mistake  thus 
committed  by  Josephus  would  not,  however,  be  a  tworfold  one,  and 
not  so  flagrant  as  that  imputed  to  Luke,  and  so  far  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  more  possible.  We  must  also  take  into  consideration  here 
another  circumstance  which  deserves  attention.  Josephus  wrote  his 
history  of  the  Jewish  war  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  yet 
here  he  has  not  recorded  a  word  of  any  Theudas  who  appeared  under 
Claudius  at  the  time  of  the  procurator  Fadus,  although  such  a  notice 
would  have  found  its  appropriate  place  in  this  work,  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  not  only  the  war  itself,  but  its  gradual  development,  and  the 
various  tumults  and  disturbances  which  preceded  it.  Indeed,  he  even 
assures  us  in  the  work  just  named,  that  the  procurators  Cuspius  Fa¬ 
dus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  preserved  the  people  in  peace,  and  that 
it  was  not  until  the  procuratorship  of  Cumanus  that  the  disturbances 
again  commenced ;  for  in  reference  to  the  two  former  he  says,  de  Bel. 
Jud.  L.  2,  c.  11,  §  6:  o1  [itjdfv  TtaQaxivovvzeg  zmv  nazQiajv  i&mVf  iv 
to  i&vog  dis(fiv).a^av ;  and  in  reference  to  Cumanus  he  says, 
L.  2,  c.  12,  §  1 :  iq)'  ov  {^ottv^oi  te  iqQ%avio  xai  q&OQu  ndXiv  'lovduimp 
iytvtzo.  We  have  our  first  information  of  a  Theudas  known  to  him 
as  having  appeared  under  Claudius  and  Fadus,  in  the  passage  of  his 
Archaeology,  already  cited,  L.  20,  c.  5,  §  1 ;  a  work,  it  is  well  known, 
which  he  wrote  later  than  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  which  he 
did  not  complete  in  fact  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Domitian,  i.  e.  in  the  year  94  of  our  era.^  This  circumstance 
gives  us  reason  to  conjecture  that  perhaps  Josephus  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  his  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  this 
Theudas,  and  possibly  as  long  as  he  lived  at  Jerusalem  had  never 
heard  of  any  such  person,  but  obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  him,  at 
a  later  period,  at  Rome  or  somewhere  else.  In  this  case  certainly,  it 
is  possible  that,  from  want  of  correct  information  in  regard  to  the  time 
of  this  insurrection  and  some  of  its  attendant  circumstances,  he  may 


*  Jos.  Vita,  c.  1. 


*  Jos.  Arch-  L.  20,  c.  1 1,  §  2. 
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have  placed  the  occurrence  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  instead  of 
assigning  it  to  that  of  Augustus  where  it  belonged. 

But  still  it  remains  more  probable  that  Josephus  has  not  erred  in 
his  designation  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  but  the  more  reasonable  that  we 
should  abstain  from  imputing  to  him  so  great  an  error,  if  we  can  adopt 
any  view  which  will  remove  the  occasion  for  it.  It  is  very  possible 
that  Josephus  in  his  history  of  the  Jewisli  w’ar  passed  over  the  Theu- 
das  mentioned  by  him  aft(^rward3,  not  because  he  had  then  never 
heard  of  him  but  because  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Cuspius  Fadus,  he  did  not  happen  to  think  of  Theudas.  And 
supposing  that  Josephus  first  learned  the  history  of  the  younger  Theu¬ 
das  from  Romans  or  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  but 
right  to  assume  that  in  this  instance  also  he  knew  how  to  estimate 
his  authorities,  and  had  an  important  reason  why  he  supplied  in  the 
Archaeology  the  previous  omission  of  this  event,  and  now  placed  it  in 
the  time  of  the  proconsul  Fudus,  which  in  his  earlier  work  he  had 
represented  as  peaceful.  In  general,  the  similarity  between  the  two 
Theudases,-  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  as  we  proceed,  is  not  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  alford  any  special  occasion  for  banishing  one  of  them  from 
history. 


§4. 

Under  these  circumstances  since  the  narration  of  Luke  bears  on  it¬ 
self  such  evident  and  certain  marks  of  credibility,  and  since  probably 
Josephus  also  did  not  err,  we  think  that  the  view  that  Gamaliel’s 
Theudas  is  an  entirely  ditferent  person  from  the  Theudas  mentioned 
in  Josephus,  deserves  in  every  respect  the  preference.  This  view  we 
find  in  Beza^  and  Casaubon.^  This  view  is  adopted  also  by  Grotius 
in  his  celebrated  Commentary,  is  defended  by  Basnage,-'’  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  the  correct  one  by  Bengel,"^  lieumann,  liosenmiiller,  Kui- 
noei,  Olshausen  and  others.^  Even  the  Jewish  writer,  Jost,  in  his 
favorably  known  History  of  the  Israelites,  accedes  to  this  opinion  and 
admits  the  credibility  of  Luke  a$  well  as  that  of  Josephus.  All  the 

'  Annot.  maj.  ad  N.  T.,  Acts  5:  36.  ®  Exerc.  ad  Baron.  Annal.  2,  18. 

^  Uistoire  des  Juifs,  L.  7,  c.  12,  §  7.  *  Thcil.  2;  Anhang,  S.  76  and  77. 

*  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Origen,  c.  Celsum  1,6;  Lardner  in  his  Credi¬ 
bility  ;  iiumrichs,  Acta  Apost.  ad.  loc.  and  Excurs. ;  Guerike,  Beitr.  zur  EinI  ins 
N.  T.,  .S  90  sq.;  and  Anger  de  temporum  in  Act.  Apost.  ratione,  p.  185.  Winer 
also,  himself  a  rationalist,  admits  freely  that  Luke  may  be  supposed  without  any 
improbability  to  have  referred  to  an  earlier  Theudas,  and  that  the  silence  of  Jose¬ 
phus  who  does  nut  record  everything,  affords  no  valid  argument  against  it.  See 
his  Ileal  wurterbuch,  art.  Theudas. — Tb. 
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difficulties  which  embarrass  the  other  opinions,  disappear  on  this  sup¬ 
position,  while  it  labors  under  no  serious  objection  peculiar  to  itself. 

Two  different  persons,  therefore,  with  the  same  name,  according  to 
this  conclusion,  pxist  in  the  history  before  us.  The  one  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  appeared  most  probably,  as  has 
been  remarked  already,  in  the  turbulent  year  of  the  death  of  the  first 
Herod ;  the  other  arose  under  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  time  of 
the  procurator  Fadus,  about  fifty  years  later  than  the  former.  The 
one  appears  at  the  head  of  about  four  hundred  men  ;  the  other  leads 
away  a  great  multitude  with  him ;  and  since  they  took  even  their 
movable  effects  with  them,  it  would  appear  that  entire  families  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  The  one,  finally,  had  more  the  appearance  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  and  bold  adventurer,  who  at  the  head  of  his  lawless  followers  at¬ 
tempts  to  execute  his  projects  by  violence ;  the  other  presents  him¬ 
self  to  us  more  as  a  common  impostor  who  pretends  to  be  a  prophet 
and  worker  of  miracles,  and  by  lying  promises  seeks  to  entice  a  com¬ 
pany  of  simple-minded  people  to  the  Jordan,  in  order  there  probably, 
with  his  comrades,  to  plunder  them  the  more  successfully  in  so  se¬ 
cluded  a  region. 

These  two  leaders  have  indeed  the  same  name,  and  both  were  in 
the  end  put  to  death,  as  appears  from  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  and  from 
the  narrative  of  Josephus.  But  these  circumstances  afford  no  reason 
whatever  for  converting  into  one  tw'o  persons  between  whose  death 
there  was  an  interval  of  half  a  century,  and  who  differed  from  each 
other  also  in  other  respects.^ 

As  regards  the  identity  of  the  name,  history  presents  to  us  else¬ 
where  a  multitude  of  similar  examples;  and  especially  in  the  Jewish 
history,  such  exist  besides  the  one  now  in  question.  Thus  among  the 
Jews  during  the  period  from  the  death  of  the  first  Herod  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  three  Judases  distinguish  themselves  as  the 
head%of  political  parties.  The  first  is  Judas,  the  son  of  Ezekias,  a 
factious  leader  in  the  year  of  Herod’s  death ;  Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud.  L.  2, 
c.  4,  §  1 ;  Arch.  L.  17,  c.  10,  §  5.  The  second  is  Judas  the  Galilean, 
who  arose  after  the  dethronement  of  Archelaus,  and  who  is  mentioned 

*  Meyer  in  his  recent  Kritisch  exegetisches  Handhuch  uber  die  ApostelgeschicfUe,  ad¬ 
heres,  on  the  whole,  to  the  sceptical  view  maintained  by  de  Wette,  hot  adduces  ne 
stronger  reason  for  it  than  that  it  does  not  seem  to  him  probable,  that  two  impos¬ 
tors  among  the  Jews  should  have  borne  the  same  name,  Theudas.  It  is  this  ob¬ 
jection,  which  is  merely  an  old  one  re-asserted,  that  our  author  proceeds  now  t* 
consider,  and  which  he  shows  clearly  to  be  without  foundation.  To  Meyer’s  as¬ 
sertion  that  Theudas  was 'an  uncommon  name,  we  might  oppose  Winer’s  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  name  was  not  uncommon ;  but  the  facts  which  the  writer  has  her* 
spread  before  os,  enable  us  to  form  our  own  opinion  on  this  question. — Tk. 
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by  Gbiinaliel  along  with  Theudas.  The  third  is  Judas,  the  son  of 
Jairus,  the  commander  of  an  army  of  three  thousand  men  at  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  war ;  Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud.  L.  7,  c.  6,  §  5.  During  the 
same  period  five  men  named  Simon  appear  among  the  Jews,  who  in 
like  manner  were  instigators  of  sedition.  These  were,  first,  Simon,  a 
slave  of  Herod  in  the  year  in  which  this  king  died ;  Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud. 
L.  2,  c.  4,  §  2 ;  Arch.  L.  17,  c.  10,  §  6 ;  Tacit.  Hist.  L.  5,  c.  9 ;  sec¬ 
ond,  Simon,  the  son  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  and  the  procurator  Tiberius  Alexander;  Jos.  Arch.  L.  20, 
c.  5,  §  2 ;  third,  Simon,  the  son  of  Kathla,  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Idumeans  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud. 
L.  5,  c.  6,  §  1 ;  fourth,  Simon,  the  son  of  Arinus,  a  commander  of  the 
Zealots ;  Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud.  ibid. ;  fifth,  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  well- 
known  as  the  chief  commander  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  fearful 
war  waged  by  them  with  the  Romans ;  Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud.  L.  2,  c.  19, 

§  2 ;  L.  4,  c.  9,  §  3 — 8  ;  L.  5,  c.  1,  §  3,  etc. ;  Tacit.  Hist.  L.  5,  c.  12. 
Again,  during  the  still  shorter  period  between  the  death  of  king 
Agrippa  the  first  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  several  Eleazers 
appear  among  the  insubordinate  Jews,  of  whom  we  will  notice  only 
four  who  played  an  important  political  part.  First,  we  have  Eleazer, 
the  son  of  Dinaeus,  who  disturbed  the  country  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jewish  war,  and  is  called  ;  Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud.  L.  2, 

c.  12,  §  4  ;  L.  2,  c.  13,  §  2;  Arch.  L.  20,  c.  6,  §  1 ;  L.  20,  c.  8,  §5; 
then,  Eleazer,  the  son  of  Ananias,  who  was  active  in  exciting  the 
people  against  the  Romans;  Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud.  L.  2,  c.  17,  §2 — 9; 
L.  2,  c.  20,  §  4;  further,  Eleazer,  a  very  noted  leader  of  the  Zealots 
in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war ;  Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud.  L.  2,  c.  20,  §  3 ; 
L.  4,  c.  4,  §  1 ;  L.  5,  c.  1,  §  2,  etc.;  Tacit.  Hist.  L.  5,  c.  12;  and, 
finally,  Eleazer  a  descendant  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  the  courageous 
commander  of  the  fortress  Masada ;  Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud.  L.  7,  c.  8,  §  1. 

With  such  examples,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  we  have  alst  two 
insurrectionists  named  Theudas,— one  under  Augustus,  the  other  un¬ 
der  Claudius.  In  addition  to  this,  the  name  of  Theudas,  as  was  long 
ago  remarked  by  several  scholars,  was  not  uncommon.  A  freed-man, 
it  is  well  known,  is  mentioned  as  bearing  this  name,  in  Cicero,  Ep. 
ad  div.  L.  6,  ep.  10 ;  and  a  physician,  also,  in  Galenus  de  Coinposi- 
tione  medicamentorum  per  genera,  L.  6,  c.  14.^  Theudas  is  a  Greek 

form  of  the  Syriac  name  =  Thoda,  as  we  perceive  from  the 
Syriac  Translation,  Acts  5;  36,  or  of  the  Hebrew  min ;  with  w'hich 
name  a  disciple  of  Jesus  is  designated  in  the  Talmud,^  at  least  in  those 


’  Tom.  13,  p.  925,  ed.  Kiihn. 


*  Gem.  Babjl.  Sanhedrin,  c  6,  fob  43,  a. 
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editions  in  which  no  passages  are  erased.  The  name,  also,  0etw8aff,i 
OsvSi'cov,^  and  Diiin  =  Qtadog,^  are  evidently  only  different  forms  of 
the  Syriac  name  Thoda. 

But  the  similar  fate  of  the  two  men  authorizes  us  as  little  to  banish 
one  of  them  from  history,  as  the  identity  of  their  name.  The  lot 
which  befel  them,  was  that  which  such  desperate  criminals  usually 
experienced.  Their  plans  failed ;  their  lives  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their 
temerity ;  and  those  of  their  party  who  escaped  death,  were  dispersed. 
We  find  examples  precisely  similar  to  this  in  the  history  of  the  Judas, 
Simon  and  Eleazer  who  have  been  mentioned  above.  Their  hopes 
were  frustrated,  and  their  end  was  disastrous.  We  know  in  regard  to 
those  of  them  of  whose  death  history  gives  us  any  account,  that  they 
died  in  a  violent  manner.  Judas  the  Galilean  perished,  and  Judas, 
the  son  of  Jairus,  was  slain  in  a  battle.  Simon,  the  slave  of  Herod, 
fell  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy ;  Simon,  the  son  of  Judas  the  Galilean, 
died  on  the  cross ;  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  was  executed  at  Rome. 
Eleazer,  the  descendant  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  sought  death  at  the 
bands  of  one  of  his  companions  in  misfortune.  Probably  also  Elea¬ 
zer,  the  son  of  Simon,  and  Eleazer,  the  son  of  Ananias,  lost  their 
lives  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder,  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  consider  the  severe  course  which  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  pursue  towards  those  who  rebelled  against  them,  that 
in  a  period  of  fifty  years,  two  men  named  Theudas,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  this  political  offence,  died  a  violent  death. 


§5. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  view  that  the  Theudas  or  Thoda 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  the  one  mentioned  by  Josephus  are  two 
different  persons,  appears  to  us  to  deserve  the  decided  preference.  It 
rests  on  good  ground,  and  is  encumbered  with  none  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  opinions  of  those  who  would  banish  from  history  one 
of  these  two  offenders.  Michaelis,  also,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  New 
Testament,  Acts  5:  36,  has  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  insur¬ 
rectionist  of  whom  Gamaliel  speaks,  is  an  entirely  different  person 
from  the  one  whom  Josephus  mentions.  He  considers  it,  however, 
improbable  that  two  men  should  have  borne  the  same  name,  and  con¬ 
jectures  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  either  Luke,  or,  as  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  more  probably  Josephus,  has  given  the  name  incor¬ 
rectly.  But  with  the  examples  before  us  which  have  been  adduced 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  L.  9,  c.  12,  §  7.  *  Jos.  Aa-h.  L  17,  c.  4,  §  2 ;  L.  20,  c.  1,  §  2. 

^  Gem.  Babyl.  Pesachim,  c.  4,  fol.  53,  a,  b  j  Bezah,  fol.  23,  a. 
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in  reference  to  Judas,  Simon  and  Eleazer,  we  are  not  authorized,  at 
all  events  not  required,  to  make  this  assumption.  One  thing  only  may 
appear  to  some  suspicious,  and  that  is  that  Josephus  does  not  name 
the  elder  Theudas  in  his  historical  works.  But  in  respect  to  this,  two 
eases  can  readily  be  conceived  of  as  possible,  in  either  of  which  we 
may  acquiesce,  without  atiy  solicitude  for  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
writer.  Either  Gamaliel’s  Theudas  is  included  among  the  political 
disturbers  whom  Josephus  describes,  in  general  terms,  without  desig¬ 
nating  their  names ;  or  this  historian  refers  to  him  since  he  had  per¬ 
haps  two  names,  under  a  different  appellation. 

The  generally  received  view  is  the  former ;  namely,  that  the  elder 
Theudas  mentioned  by  Gamaliel  is  one  of  those  factionists  whom  Jo¬ 
sephus  alludes  to  collectively  without  naming  them.  In  the  year  of 
the  death  of  Herod,  the  Jew’isli  State  was  disturbed  by  frequent  at¬ 
tempts  to  instigate  the  people  to  revolt ;  of  the  authors  of  these  at¬ 
tempts,  Josephus  speaks  of  only  three  by  name.  But  that  there  were 
many  others,  who  appeared  at  the  same  time,  he  gives  us  to  under¬ 
stand  in  the  plainest  terms.  He  says,  e.  g..  Arch.  L.  17,  c.  10,  §4: 

Tovro)  de  xai  ersQa  gvQia  xtoov^cor  ij^ofiera  '/ovduiav  xareXag- 
§(tvri ;  and  §  8 :  Xrjar/jQioov  d't  ij  'lovdaia  e(inXs(o>i 

He  expresses  himself  in  a  similar  manner  in  his  history  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  war ;  e.  g.  L.  2,  c.  4,  §  1  and  3.  In  both  of  his  principal  works,* 
a  seditious  incendiary  appears,  who  excited  terror  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  near  Amatha  or  Betharameton,  but  is  referred  to  without 
name.  Hence  this  person  or  some  other  one  of  this  class  of  men,  who 
occur  in  Josephus  without  being  named,  may  have  been  the  Theudas 
whom  Gamaliel  had  in  view.  Josephus  has  also  passed  over  other 
and  still  more  important  events ;  as,  for  example,  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  by  Agrippa  the  First,  which  is  related  in  Acts,  ch.  12, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  under  Claudius,  which  is 
mentioned  not  only  by  Luke,  Acts  18:  2,  but  also  by  Suetonius,  Claud, 
c.  25.  Hence  it  is  not  very  surprising  if  he  also  passed  over  in  si¬ 
lence  the  Theudas  of  the  Acts,  or  at  least  omitted  his  name.  Per¬ 
haps  this  elder  Theudas  who  lived  so  long  before  his  time,  was  not 
as  to  his  exploits  and  fortunes  so  fully  known  to  him  as  to  Gamaliel 
who  was  born  many  years  earlier.  Since  even  the  younger  Theudas 
was  left  unnoticed  in  his  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  it  cannot  surprise 
us,  if  he  neglected  to  notice  also  the  elder  Theudas  not  only  in  this 
work  but  in  his  Archaeology,  or  at  least  if  he  embraced  him  among 
the  other  insurrectionary  chiefs  whose  name  he  has  not  recorded. 

Still,  readily  as  we  admit  the  possibility  of  this,  we  consider  it  like- 

‘  Arch.  L.  17,  c.  10,  §  6;  de  Bel.  Jud.  L.  2,  c.  4,  §  3. 
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wise  as  very  possible  that  the  Theudas  addressed  by  Gamaliel  is  one 
of  the  insurrectionists  mentioned  by  name  in  Josephus particularly 
since  this  Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  presented  as  a  distinguished  ex¬ 
ample  along  with  Judas  the  Galilean,  acquired  without  doubt  a  great 
celebrity.  There  are  now  among  the  insurgents  who  rose  up  in  the 
year  of  Herod’s  death  only  three  whom  Josephus  specihes  by  name  in 
the  passages  already  cited,  namely,  Judas  the  son  of  Ezekias,  Simon 
the  slave  of  Herod,  and  Athronges  the  shepherd.  One  of  these  three 
insurgents,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  Theudas  of  Gamaliel,  since 
it  is  possible  that  Josephus  cited  him  under  another  name. 

It  is  well  known  from  the  history  of  the  East,  that  persons  there 
who  changed  their  vocation  and  rose  to  a  higher  grade  of  service, 
often  took  a  second  name  in  addition  to  their  former  one.  The  Per¬ 
sian  prince  Arsicas,  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Artax- 
erxes ;  Plutarch  Aiiax.  c.  1.  The  Arabian  Aeneas  when  he  attained 
to  the  regal  power,  called  himself  Aretas  ;  Jos.  Arch.  L.  16,  c.  9,  §  4. 
Zeno,  the  son  of  Polemon,  when  he  became  king  of  the  Armenians, 
required  that  he  should  be  called  by  them  Artaxias ;  Tacit.  Annal. 
L.  2,  c.  56.  Such  examples  of  the  adoption  of  a  second  name  we  find 
specially  frequent  among  the  Jews.  The  Hasmonean  Jannaeus  who 
succeeded  his  brother  Aristobulus  the  First  as  king,  was  called  also 
Alexander;  Jos.  Arch.  L.  13,  c.  12,  §  1.  Antipater,  born  in  Idumea, 
the  friend  of  the  second  Hyrcanus,  and  under  him  the  highest  office¬ 
bearer  in  the  land  was  known  before  as  Antipa<i;  Jos.  Arch.  L.  14, 
c.  1,  §  3.  The  two  brothers,  Jesus  and  Onias,  in  the  time  of  the  Sy¬ 
rian  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  they  became  high  priests,  as¬ 
sumed  likewise  new  names ;  the  one  called  himself  Jason,  and  the 
other  Meneiaus ;  Jos.  Arch.  L.  12,  c.  5,  §  1.  The  apostles  of  the 
Lord  when  they  left  the  occupations  of  fishermen  and  tax-gatherers, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  mission  of  proclaiming  the  gospel,  came 
forward  also  in  part  with  new  names.  Simon,  Bar  Jona,  appears  as  Pe¬ 
ter ;  Levi  as  Matthew ;  Judas,  the  son  of  James,  as  Thaddaeus.  The 
Pharisee  Saul  also  when  he  entered  on  the  new  career  of  an  apostle, 
went  forth  with  the  name  of  Paul ;  and  his  friend  Silas  was  called  at 
the  same  time  Silvanus.  But  especially  remarkable  in  its  relation  to  our 
inquiry  is  the  example  of  a  Jewish  insurgent,  who  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  both  of  Dio  Cassius’2  and  of  Eusebius,^  excited,  under  the  emperor 
Trajan,  a  fearful  tumult  in  Cyrene.  It  was  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  this  emperor,  or  the  year  115  of  our  era,  when  this  outbreak 
occurred.  According  to  the  concurrent  account  of  both  historians,  this 

*  Arch.  L.  17,  c.  10 ;  de  Bel.  Jud.  L.  2,  c.  4. 

^L.  68,  c.  32,  p.  1145—1146,  ed  Reimar. 
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insurrection  of  the  Jews  who  were  defeated  more  than  once  by  the 
Romans,  was  at  last  brought  to  an  end  by  a  great  victory  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  commander  Lucius,  the  same  who  became  afterwards  as  they 
both  likewise  testify,  the  procurator  of  Judea.  According  to  Dio  Cas¬ 
sius  who  was  born  under  Antoninus  the  Pious,  and  at  a  later  period 
occupied  the  highest  offices  at  Rome,  and  who  certainly  drew  his  ac¬ 
count  from  authentic  sources,  the  Jew  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents  in  Cyrene,  was  named  Andreas.  But  according  to  Euse¬ 
bius,  who  as  we  see  from  the  agreement  of  his  narrative  with  that  of 
Dio  Cassius,  likewise  employed  sure  means  of  information,  and  who  ap¬ 
peals  expressly  to  heathen  writers  in  whom  he  says  that  any  one  might 
find  word  for  word  everything  which  he  relates,  the  same  Jew  appears 
as  king  Lucuas.  Manifestly,  the  insurgent  Andreas  in  Dio  Cassius  is 
one  and  the  same  person  with  king  Lucuas  in  Eusebius.  The  one 
historian  introduces  him  under  this  name  and  the  other  under  that. 
A  similar  case  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  Theudas  mentioned  by  Ga¬ 
maliel.  Two  of  the  leaders  designated  by  name  in  Josephus  in  the 
passages  already  cited,  Simon  and  Athronges,  declared  themselves  as 
kings;  and  in  the  case  of  Judas,  Josephus  intimates  that  he  tooafiect- 
ed  the  royal  dignity.  Hence  it  is  very  possible  that  one  of  these  three 
men  is  Gamaliel’s  Theudas,  inasmuch  as  when  he  placed  the  crown 
on  his  head,  he  may  have  assumed  a  second  name,  and  so  occur  in 
Josephus  under  a  difierent  designation  from  that  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 


§6. 

Whichever  of  the  two  cases  now  we  may  be  disposed  to  adopt, 
whether  we  consider  the  Theudas  mentioned  by  Gamaliel  as  one  of 
the  insurrectionists  alluded  to  by  Josephus  without  name,  or  as  identi¬ 
cal  with  one  of  the  three  whose  career  he  specially  describes,  the  re¬ 
sult  remains  the  same  as  to  the  credibility  of  Luke ;  we  have  no  cause 
whatever  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  statements.  If  however  we  re¬ 
gard  the  second  case  as  possible,  then,  finally,  the  question  arises 
which  of  the  three  men  whom  Josephus  designates  by  name,  may  with 
most  probability  be  identified  with  the  individual  intended  here  in  the 
Acts. 

The  well-known  chronologist  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Archbishop 
Usher,  advances  the  opinion  in  his  Annals,  on  the  year  4001,  that  the 
Theudas  mentioned  by  Gamaliel  is  to  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  person  with  the  Judas  named  by  Josephus,  who  was  the  son  of 
Ezekias.  This  view  he  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the  name  Judas 
is  the  same  as  Thaddaeus  or  Theudas.  But  the  supposition  thus  made 


.  Theudas  the  same  as  Simon. 
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is  not  proved.  Even  the  identity  indeed  of  the  names  Thaddaeus  and 
Theudas  is  doubtful,  since  the'  Syriac  translator  employs  for  Thaddaeus 

the  word  ^9^  =  Thadai,  and  for  Theudas  the  word  |90^=  Thoda^ 
and,  therefore,  distinguishes  the  two  names  from  each  other.  Still  less 
may  the  name  Judas,  for  which  the  Syrian  employs  always 

|90(nJ  —  Jihudo,  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  Theudas  or  Thad¬ 
daeus.  The  apostle  Judas  or  Jude,  the  son  of  James,  it  is  well  known, 
bore  indeed  at  the  same  time  the  name  Thaddaeus,  but  not  because 
the  two  appellations  were  held  to  be  identical,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  Jewish  custom  already  mentioned  of  assuming  sometimes  a  second 
name.  And  though  the  two  names  and  snnin  be  derived  from 
the  same  root  irrii  (Hiph.  their  equivalence  by  no  means  fol¬ 

lows  from  this ;  for  as  two  different  words  in  general  may  spring  from 
the  same  root,  so  also  may  two  different  names. 

We  may  advance  then  a  step  further  in  our  investigation.  If  the 
Theudas  of  whom  Gamaliel  speaks  be  one  of  the  three  disturbers 
whose  names  are  given  in  Josephus,  we  must  pronounce  it  most  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  one  of  this  number  who  has  most  claim  to  be  considered  , 
as  the  individual  in  question  is  Simon,  the  slave  of  Herod.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  history  agree  with  this  supposition  more  fully  than 
those  of  the  other  two  men  ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  rest  the 
opinion  now  expressed. 

First ;  Among  those  who  disturbed  the  public  peace  in  the  year  of 
the  death  of  the  first  Herod,  this  Simon  appears  as  the  one  who  ex¬ 
cited  the  greatest  attention  and  rendered  himself  most  notorious.  He 
possessed  peculiar  advantages  for  the  performance  of  the  part  which 
he  undertook.  Large  in  person,  distinguished  by  strength  of  body  as 
well  as  courage,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  as  king,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  his  head  with  the  diadem.  From  Perea  where  he  principally  kept 
himself,  he  crossed  the  Jordan  into  Judea,  and  plundered  and  burnt 
rich  castles  and  country-seats  of  the  wealthier  people.  Even  in  Jeri¬ 
cho,  only  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  he  caused  the 
royal  palace  to  be  pillaged  and  then  set  on  fire.  His  terrible  fame 
soon  spread  itself  on  every  side  to  an  extent  beyond  that  of  all  the 
other  insurgents  of  that  period.  His  name  became  known  among  the 
Romans,  and  he  is  the  only  one  among  those  whose  seditions  so  sig¬ 
nalized  the  last  year  of  Herod’s  reign,  whom  Tacitus,  Hist.  5,  9,  took 
occasion  to  notice.  Post  mortem  Herodis,  says  Tacitus,  n i- 
hil  expectato  Caesar e,  Simo  quidam  regium  no¬ 
men  invaserat.  Hence  this  Simon  furnishes  Gamaliel  with  an 
apposite  illustration  of  his  point,  when  in  addition  to  that  of  the  noted 
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Jadas  the  Galilean,  he  wished  to  present  still  another  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  an  impostor  who  had  perished  together  with  his  plans. 

Second ;  Simon  is  described  by  Josephus  as  a  very  ambitious  man, 
or  as  one  who  entertained  a  high  conceit  of  himself.  It  is  true,  the 
other  two  insurgents  also,  Judas  and  Athronges,  appear  as  men  whose 
object  was  to  gain  distinction  and  power,  and  the  latter  was  likewise 
accustomed  among  his  followers  to  wear  the  insignia  of  royalty.  But 
Simon,  according  to  the  representation  of  Josephus,  was  distinguished 
in  a  special  manner  by  an  extravagant  sense  of  his  own  merit,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  historian  says  of  him  expressly,  that  he  thought  no  one 
so  worthy  of  the  supreme  rule  as  himself.  Josephus  uses  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  him  the  words — ehai  iXmaag  nag  ovuvovv ;  Jos.  Arch. 

L.  17,  c.  10,  §  6.  These  words  agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
that  which  Gamaliel  said  of  Theudas — Xeycav  sivai  tiva  savtov. 

Third ;  We  read  in  Josephus  that  Simon  died  a  violent  death.  Of 
Judas,  the  son  of  Simon,  and  of  Athronges  he  does  not  inform  us  that 
they  were  put  to  death.  Perhaps  in  the  end  when  they  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  they  withdrew  into  concealment,  so  that  it  was  not  known 
what  became  of  them.  But  Josephus  informs  us  concerning  Simon 
in  two  passages,  that  after  his  company  had  been  entirely  defeated  in 
a  battle,  he  was  put  to  death  in  his  flight  by  the  royal  commander 
Gratus.  We  read  in  his  Archaeology,  L.  17,  c.  10,  §  6 :  xat  avtcv 
m^Kovos  (fvy^  did  zivoi  (puQuyyog  aoj^ovzoi;  avzhv,  Fqdzog  ivzvydv 
7^v  xecpaX^v  drtoze'fivsi.  This  is  also  related  in  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  War,  L.  2,  c.  4,  §  2.  In  this  way  the  narrative  of  Josephus 
coincides  with  Gamaliel’s  expression — dvi^Qt&tj. 

Fourth ;  The  number  of  adherents  assigned  to  Theudas  by  Gama¬ 
liel  accords  well  with  that  which  Josephus  relates  in  reference  to  Si¬ 
mon.  Gamaliel  speaks  of  about  four  hundred  men — dvdQMV  uaei 
TazQaxoatcov — who  had  attached  themselves  to  Theudas.  Even  if 
on  account  of  the  indefinite  expression  coaei,  we  go  up  somewhat  be¬ 
yond  four  hundred  or  as  high  as  five  hundred,  the  number  then  would 
not  be  very  great.  In  the  case  also  of  Simon,  we  cannot  infer  the 
existence  of  a  much  greater  number,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Jo¬ 
sephus.^  While  the  array  of  Athronges,  which  consisted  of  four  divi¬ 
sions  commanded  by  his  brothers,  is  expressly  spoken  of  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  historian  as  a  great  multitude,  and  while  also  the  retinue  of  Judas 
is  termed  by  the  same  writer  not  a  small  number — nX^&og  ovx  oXiyov 
— as  the  language  is  ;2  on  the  contrary,  the  company  of  Simon  is  de¬ 
scribed  differently  as  may  be  seen  from  the  words  in  the  Archaeolo- 


*  Arch.  h.  17,  c.  10,  §  i7 — fieyukji 
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gjr,  L.  17,  c.  10,  §  6  :  nai  Tipog  nXij&ovg  avardviog,  i.  e.  not  a  great  but  a 
certain  multitude  or  a  certain  band.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Josephus 
does  not  specify  numerically  in  either  instance  how  many  men  joined 
these  leaders  in  their  attempts  at  revolt ;  but  since  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  designate  the  followers  of  Athronges  as  very  numerous,  and  also 
those  of  Judas  as  not  few,  while  he  omits  the  use  of  any  such  epithet 
in  relation  to  Simon’s  party,  the  presumption  is  that  Josephus  regarded 
this  last  as  much  smaller  than  the  others.  If  any  one  should  doubt 
whether  Simon  with  four  or  five  hundred  men  could  have  executed  the 
bold  feats  related  of  him,  this  doubt  will  entirely  disappear  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  situation  in  which  the  country  of  the  Jews  was,  just  at  that  time. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  first  Herod,  the  fiames  of  discord 
burst  forth  at  once  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Of  the  royal  troops  whose 
business  it  was  to  restore  order  and  peace,  the  greatest  part  passed 
over  to  the  side  of  the  different  insurgents  and  made  common  cause 
with  them.  Sabinus  under  w’hose  command  wa^" placed  the  only  Ro¬ 
man  legion  at  that  time  in  Palestine,  had  taken  a  strong  position  at 
Jerusalem ;  but  he  himself  was  in  so  straitened  a  condition  that  he 
could  with  difficulty  hold  out  much  longer  against  the  rebels,  and  did 
not  venture  even  to  leave  Jerusalem.  Finally,  Quintilius  Varus  who 
was  stationed  with  two  other  legions  in  Syria,  could  not  appear  im¬ 
mediately  in  Palestine  with  these  and  the  auxiliary  troops  which 
he  had  raised  from  the  allied  kings,  tetrarchs  and  cities.  Under 
these  circumstances  which  existed  at  the  commencement  of  this  very 
distracted  period,  it  w'as  possible  certainly  for  so  daring  a  man  as  Si¬ 
mon  with  four  or  five  hundred  followers  of  a  similar  spirit  to  cross 
over  the  Jordan  from  Perea,  destroy  the  royal  citadel  in  Jericho  and 
other  castles,  spread  fear  and  consternation  in  his  track,  and  procure 
for  himself  a  fame  which  extended  to  the  Romans,  and  of  which  we 
have  still  an  evidence  in  Tacitus. 

But  finally ;  The  circumstance  that  Simon  was  a  slave  speaks 
strongly  for  the  conjecture  that  after  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  as  king,  he  assumed  another  name  instead  of  his  original  one. 
The  name  which  he  had  borne  as  a  slave,  did  not  comport  with  his 
position  after  he  had  put  on  the  crown.  The  proud  spirit  which  he 
possessed,  as  Josephus  has  described  him,  would  lead  him  to  conceal 
as  much  as  possible  the  low  origin  from  which  he  had  sprung,  and 
hence  to  exchange  a  name  which  would  have  served  only  to  perpet¬ 
uate  that  remembrance,  for  some  other  in  which  he  could  appear  to 
the  world  without  any  derogation  from  his  new  dignity  as  king. 
Hence  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  Simon  had  two  names, 
in  conformity  with  the  Jewish  custom  mentioned  above,  according  to 
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which  individuals  on  changing  their  occupation,  or  passing  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  called  themselves  by  a  new  name. 
Theudas,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  name  which  he  had  borne  as 
a  slave  while  he  stood  in  that  relation  to  Herod,  and  Simon  the  one 
which  he  adopted  when  he  set  himself  up  as  king.  The  circumstance 
that  a  Simon,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  Brst  of  the  Hasmonean  family, 
who  bore  the  princely  title,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
choice  of  this  name.  Should  this  conjecture  be  correct,  it  becomes 
then  easy  to  explain  why  Gamaliel  and  Josephus  have  referred  to  him 
under  different  appellations.  Gamaliel  ascribed  to  him  the  name 
which  he  had  borne  for  so  long  a  time  as  a  slave  at  Jerusalem  and 
under  which  he  was  known  to  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  he 
called  him  Theudas  because  there  was  no  reason  for  mentioning  him 
under  the  name  Simon,  which  he  had  borne  a  short  time  in  his  assu¬ 
med  capacity  as  king.  But  Josephus  who  wrote  his  historical  works 
for  Romans  and  Greeks,  introduced  him  under  the  name,  under  which 
he  once  set  himself  up  as  king,  burnt  palaces  and  castles,  and  made 
himself,  as  we  see  from  Tacitus,  extensively  renowned.  As  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Trajan  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of  a  sedi- 
tionist  who  occurs  under  two  different  names,  since,  as  was  remarked 
above,  he  appears  in  Dio  Cassius  as  Andreas  and  in  Eusebius  as  king 
Lucuas,  so  we  have  perhaps  a  similar  example  in  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Augustus. 

It  is  evident  from  all  that  has  now  been  said,  that  in  no  case  can 
any  well  founded  objection  be  urged  against  the  accuracy  of  Gama¬ 
liel’s  speech  as  reported  to  us  by  Luke.  If  we  are  not  disposed  to 
admit  that  Josephus  committed  an  oversight  in  having  ascribed  in¬ 
correctly  the  name  of  Theudas  to  an  impostor  who  appeared  under 
Claudius  and  Fadus,  but  consider  it  more  probable  that  he  too  has 
stated  the  truth  in  this  matter,  we  have  then  two  Thodases  or  Theu- 
dases, — the  one  a  bold  insurrectionist  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Au¬ 
gustus,  the  other  a  crafty  impostor  in  the  days  of  the  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius.  We  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  adopt  either  of  two  conclusions ; 
— we  may  consider  the  Theudas  mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  one  of  the 
political  disturbers  mentioned  in  Josephus  under  another  name,  in 
which  case  he  would  be  most  probably  the  same  person  as  Simon,  the 
slave  of  Herod,  or  as  one  of  those  factious  men  so  numerous  in  that 
period,  whom  Josephus,  who  also  passes  over  other  important  events, 
has  not  expressly  mentioned  in  his  works.  At  all  events,  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  hold  fast  here  the  consoling  assurance  that  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  passage  on  which  we  have  been  remarking,  we  have  no  ground 
whatever  to  reject  the  credibility  of  Luke ;  on  the  contrary,  he  who 
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wrote  the  book  of  the  Acts,  and  as  the  confidential  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller  of  the  apostle  Paul  enjoyed  such  means  for  collecting  the 
necessary  facts,  stands  before  us  with  claims  to  our  confidence  which 
still  remain,  and  must  ever  remain,  unimpaired. 


ARTICLE  III. 

REMARKS  ON  A  PASSAGE  IN  PLATO’S  GORGIAS, 
p.  497.  A.  ed.  Steph. 

By  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Yale  College. 

GdUicles.  Ovk  o1&  atra  w  UcanQateg.  Socrates.  OVt&ai 

aUa  dxxl^^ei,  w  KaXXixXeig.  xal  jtqoi&i  ye  in  eig  tovftnQoa&ePj  on 
eywp  XrjQetg,  iva  eid^g  tag  aocpog  av  (le  vov&etelg.  ovy  ufiu  Ifnfmr  te 
exaOTog  ntnavtai  xai  dfia  ^dogevog  did  rov  mveiv. 

These  words  are  intelligible  enough  in  themselves,  and  there  is  no 
uncertainty  respecting  the  text,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  manuscript 
authority.  There  is  however  a  difficulty  in  the  clause  dti  eyrav  X^Qeig^ 
which  all  the  commentators  seem  to  feel.  Cornarius  proposed  to  read 
0  n  ixo3v  XijQeigf  probably  on  account  of  the  harshness  of  the  paren¬ 
thesis  with  on  in  this  place.  Coray  conjectured  on  ixcov  Xt^Qelg. 
Heindorf’s  nice  tact  led  him  to  go  deeper  into  the  difficulty,  and  he 
expresses  himself  as  follows :  “  Verbis  his  on  iyiov  XtiQeig  quid  faciam 
non  video.  Calliclem  haec  sane  decerent:  (conf.  §  100.>)  Socratem, 
leniter  ubique  et  argumentorum  vi,  non  verborum  asperitate  adversa- 
rii  nugas  convincentem  meo  quidem  judicio  parum  decent.  Turn 
prorsus  pervertunt  ironiam  in  verbis  quae  statim  post  inferuntur,  ira 
eidyg  dg  aog)6g  dv  (xe  vov&erelg ;  atque,  ut  sunt  h.  1.  interposita  sensu 
propemodum  omni  carent. — Nunc  nulla  mihi  relinquitur  dubitatio 
quin  alieno  loco  a  librario  intrusa  sint,  in  proximis  fortasse  Callicli  sic 
tribuenda ;  oi5x  olda  on  eywr  XtiQeig** 

In  the  appendix  to  HeindorT s  Select  Dialogues  of  Plato  (second  ed. 
Berl.  1829),  Buttmann  acknowledges  in  part  the  force  of  Heindorf’s 
objections,  but  endeavors  to  weaken  it  by  the  following  considerations : 
*‘ut  aliquo  modo  vulgatam  lectionem  tuear,  per  parenthesin  quandam 
inserts  haec  accipio,  quae  sic  quoque,  et  magis  sane  pro  more  suo  ef- 


*  He  refers  to  p.  490,  D.  E. 
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ferre  potuerit  Plato :  XijQfXg  yaq  e/wy.  Ilia  autem,  quae  est  in  verbia 
(Off  (Toqpoff  mv  fis  vov&erelg  ironia,  niihi  quidein  non  ita  lenia  videtur, 
ut  earn  graviore  hac  reprehendendi  formula  perverti  putem.”  Of 
Heindorf’s  argument,  drawn  from  the  inconsistency  of  these  words 
with  the  character  of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  he  says  nothing, — per¬ 
haps  because  he  felt  that  it  could  not  be  controverted. 

Stallbaum  in  his  first  Gotha  edition  (1828)  and  Ast  (Vol.  XL  of 
his  Plato,  p.  331),  adopt  the  views  of  Heindorf  and  include  the  words 
in  question  between  brackets.  On  Buttmann’s  words,  which  were 
just  now  cited,  the  former  justly  observes :  Buttmanno  tamen  omnia 
Sana  videntur ;  nam  on  e;(ci)y  XriQug  per  parenthesin  esse  insertum, . 
ita  ut  more  usitatiore  dici  etiam  potuerit:  XtiQilg  eycoy.  Quae 
ratio  baud  scio  an  cuiquam  satisfaciat :  mibi  quidem  displicet  mirifice." 
Probably  Buttmann  meant  no  more  than  to  make  the  best  defence  of 
words,  which  he  felt  to  be  doubtful. 

In  his  second  Gotha  edition  (1840)  Stallbaum  has  deserted  his 
original  ground  to  adopt  a  remedy  for  the  difiiculty  suggested  by 
Winckelmann  in  a  note  on  Euthydemus,  295,  C.  (Leipzig,  1832). 
This  is  a  passage  where  the  sophist  expresses  himself  concerning  So¬ 
crates  in  language  like  that  which  we  are  considering :  oax  dnoxQtm, 
iq}tj,  nQOi  d  uv  del  vnoXag^avyg,  on  Ij^uy  qtXvuQeig  xal  dQ^cuozegog 
€t  rov  dt'oPTog.  Winckelmann — after  remarking  that  in  Gorgias,  490, 
E.  we  should  point  noia  v/zod^gura ;  qjXvageig  ej^my,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  four  words  one  interrogative  sentence, — ^goes  on  to  suggest, 
that  the  difiiculties  in  the  present  passage  may  be  removed  by  assign¬ 
ing  the  words  xal  jzQoi&i  ye  .  .  .  vovt^ezeig  to  Callicles  and  making 
Socrates  resume  his  discourse  at  owy  dfia.  Of  the  sentence  begin¬ 
ning  at  xal  he  says:  ^*xal  in  adhortando  dici  hodie  satis  constat.  V. 
Matth.  p.  1258.”  Stallbaum  in  embracing  this  conjecture  says :  “  quo 
uno  errore”  (the  error  of  assigning  all  the  words  from  Oia&a  to  tzmif 
to  Socrates)  dici  non  potest  quam  multi  alii  quamque  graves  errores 
prognati  sint.  De  quibus  quidem  nunc,  vero  reperto,  narrare  non  at- 
tinet.  Debetur  autem  Ians  omnis  hujus  inventi  Winckelmanno,”  etc. 

Now  we  think  it  may  be  shown  that  Stallbaum  has  been  led  by  his 
guide  into  an  error  which  he  would  have  avoided  by  trusting  himself 
to  his  own  soundness  of  judgment,  and  familiarity  with  Plato. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  words  cog  aocpog  cov  [xe  vov&ezeig  have  no 
meaning  in  the  mouth  of  Callicles.  Socrates  had  nowhere  been  per¬ 
forming  this  office,  but  rather  sought  to  lead  Callicles  by  a  series  of 
questioning  after  his  usual  manner  to  do  it  for  himself.  And,— what 
is  perfectly  decisive  in  the  matter, — Socrates  had  already  used  the 
same  word  in  speaking  of  the  discourse  of  Callicles,  p.  488,  A:  av 
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ovv,  mansQ  vov&Ezetv  ge,  grj  dnoaT^s  dXX'  ixavdig  goi  evdst^ai  rl 
tan  rovto  o  iniTr^devriov  goi.  The  speech  of  Callicles  containing 
this  vov&iTtjaig  extends  from  482,  C.  to  486,  D,  and  contains  the  germ 
of  the  remainder  of  the  dialogue.  The  latter  part  of  it  especially, 
from  484,  C.  onwards,  contains  advice  given  in  a  lofty  and  even  con¬ 
temptuous  tone ;  and  is  several  times  referred  to  by  Socrates. 

2.  xal  jiQoi&i  ye,  containing  an  exhortation  to  advance  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  unsuited  to  Callicles,  who  wishes  all  the  while,  and  especially 
here,  to  close  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  Callicles  utters  these  words 
maliciously,  hoping  to  involve  Socrates  in  absurdities ;  for  two  lines 
before  he  sees  the  conclusion  coming  down  on  himself  and  tries  to  es¬ 
cape  from  it  by  the  words  ovx  oida  o  zi  aoijx'get ;  and  his  next  words, 
ova  oida  0  zi  Xsyeig,  so  far  from  helping  Socrates  forward  are  a  posi¬ 
tive  refusal  to  answer. 

3.  By  the  division  of  the  words  between  the  speakers,  which  Winck- 
elmann  proposes,  an  abruptness  of  transition  is  introduced  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  wholly  unauthorized.  Give  xui  TtQoi&i  to  Socrates,  and 
it  naturally  leads  on  to  what  he  had  just  said.  The  use  of  xal  then 
will  resemble  that  in  many  other  places  where  the  sentence  is  earnest, 
and  either  of  the  interrogative  or  imperative  kind.  But  give  these 
words  to  Callicles — a  new  speaker,  and  we  think  that  it  will  be  hard 
to  defend  xal  by  parallel  places  or  by  a  logical  explanation. 

And  so  dga  xal  comes  in  without  giving  the  slightest  notice  that  a 
new  speaker  begins.  This  might  be  allowed,  if  the  preceding  words 
of  themselves  indicated  such  altering.  But  they  tell  so  little  about  it, 
that  Socrates  if  he  begins  at  ov)^  dga  pays  not  the  least  respect  to  the 
words  which  had  been  just  spoken  by  his  antagonist. 

We  conclude  then  that  the  new  way  of  marking  the  dialogue  here 
is  altogether  inadmissible.  And  on  the  other  hand  we  are  far  from 
thinking  that  we  can  remove  the  difficulty  in  ozi  Xtjoetg,  which 
has  troubled  so  many  persons.  They  look  wholly  unlike  a  gloss, 
containing,  as  they  do,  a  very  choice  and  idiomatic  expression.  They 
are  not  entirely  suited  to  the  person  of  Socrates.  Heindorf ’s  conjec¬ 
ture  that  they  were  thrust  out  of  their  place  in  the  text  by  o  zi  Xe'ysig  in 
the  sentence  ovx  oida  o  zi  Xeyeig,  and  that  then  they  crept  back  from 
the  margin  into  a  wrong  place  may  be  entitled  to  some  favor.  And 
yet  it  supposes  two  processes,  for  neither  of  which  there  is  diplomatic 
evidence.  Since  then  they  form  a  part  of  the  text  and  are  spoken  of 
by  Socrates,  we  must  look  around  to  find  some  apology  for  his  utter¬ 
ing  words  so  little  in  accordance  with  his  character.  That  apology 
can  be  found  only  in  the  fact  that  he  is  merely  hurling  back  the  words 
of  a  provoking  adversary.  Callicles  had  used  similar  expressions 
VoL.  V.  No.  19.  37 
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several  times  in  speaking  of  the  pursuits  of  Socrates.  In  p.  486,  C. 
be  says :  aXhiig  rce  xofixpa  ravt  dq)sis,  bits  X^Qi^fiara  xgij  qidvcu  elptu 
BITS  (fXvuQias.  In  489,  B.  he  says:  ovtoai  ovtiq  ov  navaerai  9)lva- 
QMV.  And  again  in  490,  E.  occurs  the  passage  which  b^  already 
been  cited :  nola  vnodquara  q)XvaQ£ig  lyrav.  Now  after  three  such 
passages  and  many  others,  filled  with  insults,  it  might  be  more  in 
keeping  than  on  any  other  occasion  with  the  character  of  Socrates  to 
retort  the  words  in  allusion  to  those  of  his  adversary.  And  Plato 
might  write  thus  with  more  than  usual  reason  in  the  Gorgias,  because 
this  dialogue  is  marked  by  unusual  earnestness  and  by  an  irony  which 
sometimes  runs  into  sarcasm  and  severity.  If  then  the  text  is  sound, 
which  certainly  for  the  reason  given  by  Heindorf  must  be  with  reason 
questioned,  we  believe  that  the  above  is  the  only  possible  defence  of 
these  words.  In  conclusion  we  remark  that  aoqiog  av  playfully  car¬ 
ries  the  mind  back  to  ao<j)t^ei  occurring  three  lines  before. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

HAVERNICK’S  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  TO  HIS  COMMEN¬ 
TARY  ON  EZEKIEL. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Edward  Robie,  Resident  Licentiate,  Theol.  Seminary, 

Andover. 

[H.  A.  Ch.  Havernick,  late  ordinary  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  at  Ednigsberg,  was  born  in  1799  at  Cropelin  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg.  He  studied  some  time  at  Halle  and  became  the  pupil  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Prof.  Tholuck.  He  then  went  to  Rostock  as  a  privat 
docent  and  licentiate,  and  thence  as  Professor  to  the  New  Theological 
School  at  Geneva.  Here,  however,  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  From 
Rostock,  where  he  had  returned  as  professor  extraordinarius,  he  was 
called  by  the  government  of  Prussia  to  the  university  of  Ednigsberg 
Here,  it  is  well  known,  he  encountered  a  violent  opposition  from  the 
rationalist  party  long  predominant  there.  His  health  sank  under  i^ 
and,  it  is  said,  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  He  was  a  man  of  in¬ 
defatigable  industry  and  of  great  learning,  and  all  his  works  breathe 
the  spirit  of  fervent  love  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Some  of 
his  earlier  productions  betrayed  marks  of  haste  and  inaccuracy. 
This  charge  has  not  been  laid,  so  far  as  we  know,  against  his  more 
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mature  works.  His  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  published 

2336 _ 1844,  in  four  volumes,  is  in  many  respects  a  very  able  and 

satisfactory  performance,  though  the  neological  critics  assail  it  of 
course.  It  fearlessly  and  with  great  learning  vindicates  the  Divine 
Word  against  the  assaults  which  have  been  made  upon  it.  The  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Ezekiel  is  the  last  work  which  appeared  from  his  pen. 
Prof.  Tholuck  remarked  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  that,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  it  was  the  best  Commentary  on  that  prophet  which  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared.  Hitzig’s  Commentary  was  published  in  1847.  See  p.  391. 
The  following  translation  includes  the  author’s  general  preliminary 
observations. — E.] 


§  1.  Circumstances  of  the  Life  of  Ezekid. 

It  is  an  opinion  as  unfounded  as  it  is  prevalent,  that  we  have  but 
scanty  means  of  information  respecting  the  lives  of  most  of  the  pro¬ 
phets,  and  are  thereby  unable  to  form  a  well-defined  picture  of  their 
prophetic  activity.  The  error  lies  in  the  wrong  point  of  view  from 
which  information  of  that  kind  has  been  sought  for,  which,  if  obtained, 
would  be  of  little  service  towards  enabling  us  to  understand  the  pecu¬ 
liar  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  as  prophets.  When  their  pro¬ 
phetic  calling  brought  them  into  connection  with  the  State,  and  thereby 
made  their  outward  life  subject  to  many  changes,  we  are  told  of  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  earlier  prophets,  especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  also  of  the  later  prophets  as  Jeremiah.  But  when  their  labors 
were  more  properly  spiritual,  consisting  chiefiy  in  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  then  the  record  of  their  words  is  in  fact  the  description  of  their 
activity,  and  their  prophetic  biography.  The  latter  is  the  case  with 
Ezekiel.  While  we  have  but  few  data  respecting  his  outward  life, 
we  have  the  more  abundant  information  respecting  his  inner  life,  his 
divine  commission  as  a  prophet  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  activity  in 
this  relation. 

In  the  year  599  B.  C.  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  after  a  reign  of 
three  months  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
was  led  into  captivity  together  with  the  principal  Jews.  The  same 
lot  befell  Ezekiel,  the  son  of  Buzi.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
sacerdotal  family  and  was  therefore  particularly  liable  to  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  captivity,  cf.  2  Kings  24:  14.  It  is  evident  also  from  chap.  xi. 
that  the  prophet  was  intimately  connected  with  the  principal  priest¬ 
hood.  It  is  often  assumed  that  he  left  his  native  land  while  yet  young, 
but  this  is  not  probable.  The  mature,  comprehensive  and  sacerdotal 
spirit  which  prevails  in  his  prophecies  (connected  with  the  fact  that 
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the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity  of 
Jehoiachin )  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  not  at  an  early  age  that 
he  left  his  home.  Undoubtedly  he  had  served  as  a  priest  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  of  the  plundering  of  which  by  Nebuchadnezzar  he  was  witness, 
2  Kings  24,  13.  He  betrays  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
sanctuary  in  all  its  individual  parts,  which  therefore  had  been  deeply 
impressed  upon  bis  memory.  What  we  have  supposed  of  his  age 
when  led  into  captivity  compares  well  with  what  is  said  of  the  time 
he  spent  in  exile,  which  was  twenty-seven  years  (cf.  1: 1  with  29: 17), 
and  we  have  no  account  of  his  having  survived  this  period. 

Ezekiel  was  led  into  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  to  Tel-abib 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chebar.  His  family  also  was  with  him, 
3:  24.  8:  1.  24:  18.  The  place  was  remarkable  by  the  meeting  there 
of  the  earlier  exiles  from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  later 
exiles  who  were  companions  of  Ezekiel.  It  was  therefore  peculiarly 
fitted  to  be  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  prophet.  But  not  till  the 
fifth  year  of  his  banishment  was  Ezekiel  called  by  God  to  the  pro¬ 
phetic  office.  The  embassy  that  Zedekiah  sent  at  this  time  to  Baby¬ 
lon  and  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  carried  by  that  embassy  to  the  captives, 
Jer.  29:  1-.1,  may  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the  divine  call  given 
to  Ezekiel.  In  a  wonderful  vision  he  receives  the  commission  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  prophet  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  is  told  what  to  say  to 
them,  that  they  may  know  that  a  prophet  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  2: 5. 

The  work  of  the  prophet  as  represented  in  his  book  is  a  well-com¬ 
pleted,  harmonious  whole.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  turning 
point  of  which  is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  chap,  i — xxxii.  and 
xxxiii — xlviii.  (The  first  section  embraces  a  period  of  seven  years, 
the  second  of  sixteen  years.)  In  the  first,  he  speaks  the  language  of 
rebuke  and  condemnation,  in  the  second  of  consolation  and  promise. 

The  prophet  as  a  true  watchman  of  Israel,  appointed  by  God,  had 
in  view  not  merely  the  small  circle  immediately  surrounding  him,  but 
the  entire  Theocracy.  His  attention,  therefore,  is  chiefly  directed  to 
Jerusalem  which  remained  proud  and  secure  in  her  sins,  and  hasten¬ 
ing  recklessly  to  destruction.  In  the  first  period  of  his  labors,  it  is 
his  leading  purpose  clearly  to  set  forth  the  primitive  judgments  which 
were  coming  upon  the  devoted  city,  and  to  point  out  all  the  causes 
which  were  hastening  their  coming.  God’s  decree  is  as  unalterable 
as  it  is  just.  This  thought  pervades  his  discourse — a  continual  cry 
of  woe — a  word  of  energy  and  power,  already  sounding  forth  the 
thunders  of  the  approaching  judgment. 

Such  was  the  relation  of  the  prophet  to  the  Jewish  people  generally. 
He  had  also  a  more  immediate  relation  to  the  exiles  among  whom  he 
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lived.  His  announcement  of  the  judgment  which  awaited  the  whole 
nation  was  to  them  a  more  powerful  warning  to  repentance,  inasmuch 
as  the  judgment  had  in  part  already  fallen  upon  them.  Even  here 
it  was  necessary  to  cast  down  the  foolish  and  carnal  hopes  of  those, 
to  whom  it  seemed  impossible  that  Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed,  and 
the  sanctuary  become  a  ruin.  But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  feeling 
of  despair  which  might  arise  in  the  bosoms  of  some  because  of  the 
misery  around  them  and  their  distance  from  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
the  prophet  even  in  the  midst  of  threatenings  gives  glimpses  of  the 
Divine  mercy,  11:  16.  Moreover,  there  were  those  in  Babylon  who 
loved  their  idolatrous  pursuits,  and  had  no  sense  for  the  ways  and 
works  of  God,  and  scorned  his  justice ;  to  them  the  word  of  the  pro* 
phet  came,  earnestly  rebuking  them  for  their  hardness  of  heart  and 
warning  them  to  turn  unto  God.  The  central  point  of  his  activity  is 
the  idea  of  judgment^  and  from  this  his  anxious  care  goes  out  over  all 
the  people.  But  while  embracing  the  entire  nation  in  his  view,  he 
also  has  a  tender  regard  for  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  the  indi* 
viduals  w'ho  are  with  him,  so  that  we  have  not  anywhere  a  more  graphic 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  exiles  than  that  given  by  Ezekiel. 

But  Ezekiel  does  not  regard  the  condition  of  the  Theocracy  alone,  he 
also  takes  into  view  their  relation  to  the  Gentile  world.  When,  for  a 
long  time,  he  had  preached  repentance  unto  Israel,  he  directs  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Gentiles,  chap,  xxv — xxxii.  He  will  have  it  known  by  the 
proud  and  haughty  nations  who  are  now  triumphing  over  his  suffering 
country,  that  their  power  is  certainly  failing,  and  that  the  Theocracy 
is  ripening  for  an  eternal  victory  over  the  world. 

The  great  catastrophe,  the  turning  point  of  the  prophecy,  has  taken 
place.  Jerusalem  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  sanctuary  lies  in  ashes. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  people  quake  and 
tremble  at  the  awfulness  of  the  fulfilment.  But  a  new  spiritual  period 
begins  to  dawn  upon  them,  and  the  prophet  now  speaks  to  them  in  the 
language  of  encouragement  and  promise.  He  directs  their  view  be¬ 
yond  the  present  with  its  oppressive  sorrows  to  a  future  rich  in  its 
blessings.  The  eye  of  faith  should  be  immovably  fixed  upon  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  fulness  of  Divine  mercy.  In  this  faith,  Israel  should  be 
strong  in  their  God,  patient  in  tribulation  and  joyful  in  hope.  And 
as  before  the  prophet  had  uncovered  and  brought  to  light  the  mass  of 
corruption  in  the  people,  and  the  merited  punishments  which  were 
near  at  hand,  so  now  he  describes  in  rich  and  exalted  imagery  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  coming  salvation. 

The  influence,  which  the  prophet  exerted  upon  his  contemporaries, 
was  uncommonly  important.  As  in  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha^ 
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the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  supplied  the  want  of  a  sanctuary, 
and  took  the  place  of  an  anointed  priesthood,  so  the  priest  Ezekiel, 
by  his  prophetic  office,  gave  testimony  to  the  deserted  exiles  that  God 
was  not  departed  from  them,  and  that  a  sanctuary  still  remained  for 
them,  in  which  they  might  trace  the  gracious  presence  of  God.  His 
influence  was  the  more  powerful  because  of  their  sad  conditbn. 
There  is  evidence  of  this  in  those  accounts,  according  to  which  the 
people  and  their  elders  frequently  assembled  around  the  prophet  and 
listened  to  his  words,  8:  1.  11:  25.  14:  1.  20:  1.  33:  31,  32.  In  the 
words  of  God  to  the  prophet,  it  is  implied  that  the  people  were  ac¬ 
customed  at  appointed  times  to  come  to  Ezekiel,  to  sit  before  him,  and 
to  receive  his  instructions  with  reverence.  He  was  considered  as  a 
public  teacher,  who  appointed  meetings  at  his  house  as  in  a  public 
school,  and  there  before  a  crowded  assembly  interpreted  the  Divine 
will.  Nor  was  this  influence  transitory  or  confined  to  his  own  gene¬ 
ration,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  extending  to  the  formation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  religious  character  of  the  later  Judaism.  In  this  respect  the  book 
of  Ezekiel  is  analogous  to  that  of  Daniel.  When  we  see  evidences  of 
a  remarkable  change  among  the  exiles  in  their  relation  to  the  law, 
when  we  observe  the  colony  which  returned  home  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  with  a  scrupulosity  and  constancy  before  un¬ 
known,  an  essential  share  in  the  production  of  this  phenomenon  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  influential  labors  of  such  a  man  as  Ezekiel.  With¬ 
out  such  an  influence  the  unity  of  the  people  amid  so  many  tendencies 
to  dissolution,  is  with  difficulty  to  be  accounted  for.  It  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  permitted  to  Ezekiel,  what  was  denied  to  Jeremiah,  to  witness 
the  beginning  of  this  renovation  of  his  affiicted  country.t 


§  2.  Personal  Character  of  Ezekiel. 

In  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  we  discover  a  character  of  marked  pe¬ 
culiarity.  The  most  prominent  features  of  this  character  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

First  of  all,  the  prophet  is  distinguished  by  uncommon  strength  and 
energy.  We  see  in  him  an  individuality  naturally  endowed  with 
great  intellectual  strength,  penetrated  and  sanctified  by  a  higher  power 
to  which  it  is  made  subservient.  The  appearance  of  Ezekiel  as  an 
inspired  messenger  of  God  must  have  been  among  the  most  impres- 

'  Ezekiel  was  held  in  special  veneration  by  later  Jews  and  also  by  the  Christian 
Fathers.  Cf.  Son  of  Sirach  49:  8.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  calls  him  6  tojv  npo- 
<j>rjT(jv  iiavfiaaiuTaTog  Kai  vi^eAOTarog  ;  also,  6  tuv  fieyahuv  ETCOTrTTjg  nai  e^riyi^Ttig 
fivaTTifjiuv  Kai  ^ea/iuTuv, 
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sive  of  any  of  those  who  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  glow  of  divine  wrath, 
the  holy  majesty  of  Jehovah,  the  mighty  rushing  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  seer  himself  had  seen  and  heard  them,  were  reflected  in 
his  discourse.  He  opposed  with  abruptness  and  firmness  the  corrupt 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  When  he  had  to  contend  with  a 
people  of  brazen  biX)w  and  stiff  neck,  he  also  on  his  part  is  of  unbend¬ 
ing  nature,  opposing  presumption  with  unwavering  boldness,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  abominable  deeds  with  words  of  consuming  fire.  This  glow 
of  discourse  is  united  with  a  clear  and  constant  prudence.  The 
prophet  never  passes  hastily  from  one  subject  to  another,  he  occupies 
himself  entirely  with  the  one  before  him,  embraces  it  with  all  his 
power,  views  it  in  all  its  aspects,  and  does  not  rest  till  he  has  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted  it.  Hence,  he  often  returns  to  the  great  leading 
thoughts  that  animate  him.  In  these  he  lives  and  moves.  Unceas¬ 
ingly  he  presents  to  the  hardened  ears  and  hearts  of  the  people  what 
the  necessity  of  the  case  requires.  And  to  this  union  of  perseverance 
and  strength  the  great  efiicacy  of  his  eloquence  is  to  be  ascribed. 

In  the  next  place,  Ezekiel  is  distinguished  by  his  sacerdotal  spirit. 
This  is  much  stronger  in  him  than  in  Jeremiah.  Even  as  prophet 
he  does  not  deny  his  levitical  origin  and  disposition,  for  he  has  with 
all  his  soul  served  the  Lord  in  the  sanctuary.  Moreover,  the  circum¬ 
stances,  in  which  he  was  placed,  required  him  to  maintain  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  priest,  not  merely  because  a  man  of  his  family  must  of  course 
enjoy  a  certain  authority  among  the  people,  but  because  in  him  as  priest 
a  spiritual  blessing  was  conferred  upon  them,  a  continual  memento  of 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  was  given  them,  and  his  voice  awakened 
their  longings  for  those  gracious  manifestations  of  Jehovah  which  had 
been  lost.  Numerous  evidences  of  this  sacerdotal  spirit  are  found  in 
the  book  of  Ezekiel.  It  appears  in  the  manner  of  his  calling  (c.  i.  cf. 
c.  x).  Individual  features  of  it  are  frequently  seen  in  his  attachment 
>o  the  law  given  by  Moses,  20: 12.  22:  8,  26.  Some  have  wished  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  this  disposition  of  the  prophet  a  narrowness  of  mind.^  Even 
Ewald'2  says  that  “  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  one-sided  attachment 
to  the  ancient  Judaism  as  described  in  books  and  made  venerable  by 
tradition,  as  well  as  a  result  of  a  despondency  of  spirit  in  view  of  the 
long  banishment  and  present  degradation  of  the  people.”  But  in  op¬ 
position  to  this  opinion  we  might  say,  that  Ezekiel,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  life  as  a  prophet,  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  law, 
and  that  so  lar  from  manifesting  any  despondency  of  mind,  he  possessed 

*  Gessnius  z.  Jes.  IL  s.  205.  De  [Vette  Eiol.  5te  Aufl.  s.  317. 

^  d.  Jfroph.  d.  A.  B.  11.  s.  209. 
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a  noble  courage,  looking  away  from  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time, 
and  living  with  constant  enthusiasm  in  the  hopes  of  a  new  formation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  future.  The  origin  of  this  opinion  is 
an  unscriptural  view  of  the  law  and  of  the  relation  of  the  prophets  to 
the  law.  If  one  regards  the  ceremonial  law  as  inculcating  merely 
forms  of  worship  and  thereby  impairing  the  freedom  of  mind,  then 
such  devotedness  to  the  law  as  manifested  by  Ezekiel  appears  to  be 
narrowness  of  mind.  But  the  law  in  his  view  was  not  merely  cere¬ 
monial.  In  all  his  fidelity  and  love  to  it,  he  sees  spiritual  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  ritual.  The  closing  section  beginning  with  c.  xl,  shows 
that  his  adherence  to  the  law  was  not  a  servile  dependence  upon  h, 
but  that  he  knew  its  meaning  both  for  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  that  of  the  New,  and  in  their  agreement  as  well  as  in  their  differ¬ 
ence. 

This  close  adherence  to  the  Pentateuch  is  specially  interesting  in 
a  character  of  such  marked  originality  as  that  of  Ezekiel.  He  will 
stand  on  no  other  foundation  than  that  which  God  has  laid,  and  on 
this  he  will  build.  No  self-will,  no  false  effort  to  promote  his  own 
glory,  are  seen  in  him,  but  a  true  and  faithful  yielding  up  of  himself 
to  the  Divine  arrangement  of  things,  an  inner  organic  connection  with 
the  same.  A  like  principle  is  manifest  in  the  relation  of  Ezekiel  to 
other  prophets.  In  a  time  in  which  true  prophecy  was  given  but  sel¬ 
dom  (Lam.  2:  9.  Ez.  12:  21  f.),  and  the  disposition  to  appreciate  it 
was  visibly  declining,  Ezekiel  appeals  to  the  former  prophets  as  the 
witnesses  of  the  divine  truth,  38:  17,  and  declares  that  his  word  is  in 
unison  with  theirs.  A  proof,  how  qualified  for  his  calling  and  how  en¬ 
tirely  consecrated  to  his  office  was  that  prophet,  who  was  so  completely 
penetrated  by  the  organic  power  of  the  biabopi  tcov  TtQoqjtjzmv,  ordained 
by  God,  the  unity  which  embraces  all  possessed  by  the  prophetic  spirit  I 
In  this  respect  the  relation  of  Ezekiel  to  Jeremiah,  his  elder  contem¬ 
porary,  is  specially  important.  As  already  remarked,  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  prophet  was  intimately  connected  with  Jeremiah  by  the  mes¬ 
sage  which  the  latter  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  in  captivity, 
and  many  passages  in  his  book  refer  to  expressions  of  Jeremiah,  3: 
14.  7:  14.  c.  13.  cf.  Jer.  23:  9  f.  Not  merely  in  single  passages,  but 
in  entire  trains  of  thought  and  their  application  to  the  times,  there  is 
a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  prophets,  as  has  been  frequently  ob¬ 
served  by  the  earlier  theologians.  E.  g.  Calvin  says :  neque  naturali- 
ter  contigit,  ut  unus  Hierosolymae,  alter  vero  in  Chaldea  sic  quasi  ex 
uno  ore  proferrent  sua  vaticinia,  ac  si  duo  cantores  alter  ad  alterius  vo- 
cem  sese  comi)onerent.  Non  potuit  enim  desiderari  melior  nec  con- 
cinnior  melodia,  quam  apparet  in  istis  duobus  aervis  Dei.  The  old 
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tradition  both  among  Jews  and  Christians^  according  to  which  Ezekiel 
was  the  son  or  servant  of  Jeremiah,  may  be  well  explained  as  arising 
from  the  perception  of  the  harmony  of  the  two  prophets,  without  its 
being  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  relation  of  that  kind  existed,  or 
even  that  ever  there  was  any  formal  agreement  between  them. 

In  Ezekiel  there  is  perceptible  no  small  degree  of  intellectual  cul¬ 
tivation,  for  which  his  distinguished  birth  and  his  sacerdotal  rank 
would  naturally  give  him  many  advantages.  Traces  of  his  learning 
are  seen  not  only  in  his  precise  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  also  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  history  both  of  his  own  people  and  of  other  nations, 
and  in  his  views  of  architecture.  This  has  been  noticed  by  other 
theologians,  e.  g.  Witsim'^ — fuit  sane  hie  noster  vir  eruditione  et  in- 
genio  eximiu.s,  ita  ut  seposito  etiam  prophetiae  dono,  quod  incompa- 
rabile  est,  cum  aliis  illustribus  scriptoribus  comparari  mereatur,  ob 
pulcherriraas  ivvoiag,  comparationes  elegantes  et  magnam  rerum  mul- 
tarum,  praesertim  architecturae,  peritiam.  Ewald  has  presented  this 
characteristic  of  Ezekiel  in  an  extravagant  manner,  when  he  makes  a 
distinction  between  “  public  life,  an  active  participation  in  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  same,  and  the  mere  literary  life  of  the  scholar  confined 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  home,”  and  ascribes  the  latter  to  the  prophet, 
but  denies  that  the  former  belonged  to  him. 

Ewald’s  view  of  Ezekiel  would  make  him  appear  as  a  scholar  who 
lives  among  his  books  alone.  But  no  prophet  ever  lived  in  this  way, 
and  of  Ezekiel  the  contrary  is  most  certainly  true.  An  active  char¬ 
acter  like  his  could  not  possibly  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  mere  lite¬ 
rary  activity.  His  whole  tendency  is  decidedly  practical.  How  in¬ 
terested  he  was  in  the  life  and  minutest  relations  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  is  evident  from  his  discourse  to  the  exiles,  c.  xii.  sq.  His  infiu- 
ence  upon  them  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  rallied  around  him  as 
their  centre.  It  was  he,  who  regulated  their  religious  observances,  and 
gave  a  new  form  to  their  whole  life.  Such  results,  however,  would 
have  been  impossible,  if  the  prophet  had  not  had  a  most  active  share 
in  public  life,  so  far  as  we  can  speak  of  a  public  life  as  existing  in 
that  day,  and  been  present  among  the  people  amid  the  desolations  that 
prevailed,  endeavoring  to  rescue  w’hat  could  be  rescued,  and,  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  God,  prodote  the  design  which  was  to  be  realized  by  the 
Divine  punishments  inflicted  upon  them  in  their  captivity  and  exile. 

With  good  reason,  Witsius  called  the  donum  prophetiae  in  Eze-  ' 
kiel  incomparahile.  All  his  prophecies  are  pervaded  with  that  cer¬ 
tainty,  which  he  knows  to  attend  the  Divine  counsels.  His  views 
of  the  condition  of  the  world  as  it  then  was  show  how  clearly  he  had 
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apprehended  it  in  its  nature,  how  he  had  examined  it  in  all  its  rel*. 
tions  and  was  qualified  to  give  judgment  respecting  it  (c.  xiv).  No 
less  wonderful  are  his  glances  into  the  future.  It  is  true,  that  the 
prophet  regards  the  future  mostly  in  its  general  outlines,  his  view  is 
directed  chiefly  to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  widest  extent.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  not  wanting  remarkable  glimpses  of  minute 
particulars  in  the  unfolding  of  the  future,  special  predictions,  which, 
by  their  precise  fulfilment,  have  received  a  seal  of  the  truth  and  Di¬ 
vine  illumination  of  the  prophet.  Among  the  prophecies  directed 
against  foreign  nations,  those  directed  against  Tyre  and  Egypt 
(c.  xxvi.  f.)  may  be  referred  to  in  this  connection.  Among  those  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Jews,  the  announcement  of  the  fate  of  Zedekiah  (c.  12: 
12  f.  and  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (c.  xxiv,  cf. 
xxxiii.)  are  specially  prominent.  This  particularity  in  the  description 
of  coming  events  has  been  noticed  by  several  modern  theologians.^ 
Zunz^  supposes  that  such  special  predictions  are  unknown  in  true  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  finds  in  them  a  reason  for  assigning  a  later  date  to  the 
composition  of  the  book.  No  more  striking  confession  can  be  desired 
than  this,  of  the  embarrassments  into  which  scepticism  must  ever  fall 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  words  of  prophecy.  An  unbeliev¬ 
ing  spirit  does  not  find  itself  at  home,  when  it  comes  to  the  criticism 
of  so  wonderful,  so  exalted  a  work  as  that  of  Ezekiel.  This  very 
work  it  is,  which  serves  as  a  clear  testimony  against  the  narrow  view 
of  those,  who,  in  defiance  of  all  history,  would  maintain  that  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity  was  not  an  age  specially  distinguished  by 
the  revelations  of  God  unto  his  people. 


§  3.  Style  and  Method  of  Ezekiel. 

The  style  and  method  of  Ezekiel  is  by  no  means  the  same  through¬ 
out,  but  is  exceedingly  various  and  changing.  There  is  in  part  a 
pure  didactic  manner  with  quiet  progress  of  thought.  This  is  found 
mostly  in  c.  xii — xix,  inclusive.  In  this  section  he  frequently  con¬ 
nects  his  instructions  with  well-known  proverbs.  He  also  explains 
the  words  of  the  law  with  a  minuteness  not  found  elsewhere,  c.  xviii. 
The  prevailing  style  is  that  of  prophetic  oratory.  The  prophet  sel¬ 
dom  rises  to  poetic  elevation ;  examples,  however,  of  genuine  poetry, 
expressive  of  deep  emotion,  will  be  found  in  c.  xix,  xxvii,  xxxii. 

A  prominent  characteristic  of  the  style  of  Ezekiel  is  a  frequent  use 

'  Jahn,  Einl.  2,  s.  589.  De  Wette  says  that  “  in  no  one  of  the  prophets  do  we 
find  so  particular  prophecies  as  in  Ezekiel.”  Einl.  s.  318. 

^  Gottesdienstl.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  5. 158. 
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of  allegoiy  and  of  symbols.  He  opens  to  our  view  a  peculiar  kind  of 
ioiagery.  He  describes  visions  which  astound  by  their  splendor  and 
majesty.  In  their  form  and  purport  they  may  be  compared  with  those 
seen  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  In  the  composition  of  these  images, 
sometimes  reality  is  disregarded,  and  not  seldom  the  literal  and  the 
figurative  are  mingled  together  (c.  xvii,  xxix).  The  symbols  are  of > 
colossal  character,  corresponding  to  the  great  thoughts  that  fill  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  While  unfolding  his  visions,  the  prophet  him¬ 
self  appears  completely  wrapped  up  in  them  and  deeply  affected  by 
them.  In  this  way,  his  discourse  has  received  a  dramatic  form,  in 
which  the  prophet  faithfully  describes  his  own  feelings  and  thoughts 
in  his  relation  to  Jehovah.  Hence  arises  the  numerous  variety  of 
symbolical  actions,  in  which  the  prophet  sets  before  us  in  an  impres¬ 
sive  manner  his  own  participation  in  the  objects  of  his  vision,  and 
which  appear  in  him  more  clearly  than  in  the  other  prophets  as  purely 
mental  processes. 

Some  have  regarded  the  symbolical  style  of  Ezekiel  as  belonging 
to  his  literary  art,  and  would  give  it  no  higher  origin  than  this.t  The 
atUhoTy  it  is  said,  has  swallowed  up  the  prophet.  The  productions  are 
purely  artistic.  Now,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  certain  art  employed 
in  this  method  of  the  prophet.  But  it  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy,  if  one  supposes  that  an. artistic  impulse  was  the 
productive  principle  of  these  compositions.  Prophecy  has  its  root  in 
another  soil  than  that  of  art ;  otherwise,  it  would,  at  the  best,  be  but 
an  imitation.  The  art  of  the  author  is  seen  in  the  prophet  by  his 
graphic,  complete  and  faithful  reproduction  of  the  visions  as  he  origi¬ 
nally  saw  them.  It  is  the  historic  art  of  narrating  what  he  had  seen, 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  prophet,  and  in  which  he  displays  a 
masterly  skill.  Improper  judgments  on  this  point  respecting  Ezekiel 
will  at  once  be  removed,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  prophet  is  not 
to  be  judged  merely  as  an  artist  or  poet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  symbolical  method,  while  it  immediately  intro¬ 
duces  us  into  the  inner  world  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  is  at  the  same 
time  mysterious,  often  enigmatical  and  obscure.  The  prophet  prefers 
it,  because  it  awakens  attention,  incites  to  examination  and  strikes  im¬ 
pressively  upon  the  heart.  Jerome  calls  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  scriptu- 
rarum  oceanum  et  mysteriorum  Dei  labyrinthum.  Because  of  its  dif¬ 
ficulties,  the  Jews  prescribed,  that  no  one  should  read  it  until  thirty 
years  of  age.^ 

The  style  of  the  prophet  considered  in  its  general  features  has  often 


‘  De  Wette,  Einl.  s.  318.  Ewald,  s.  210.  cf.  Hitzig,  z.  Jes.  Einl.  s.  XXVIll. 
’  Hieron.  praef.  ad  Ezechiel.  Zuoz,  gottesdiensU.  Yortr.  d.  Jaden,  s.  163. 
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been  unjustly  censured.  But  at  length  Ewald^  has  well  remarked: 

This  prophet,  regarded  merely  as  an  author,  has  great  excellences, 
especially  for  the  unhappy  time  in  which  he  lived.  His  style  has,  in- 
deed,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  later  Jewish  writers,  a  certain 
prolixity  and  diffuseness,  often  very  involved  sentences,  rhetorical 
minuteness  and  redundancy ;  but  it  never  becomes  so  diffuse  as  that 
of  Jeremiah,  the  prominent  subject  is  easily  resumed  and  usually  well 
concluded.  The  discourse  is  rich  in  singular  comparisons,  often  both 
pleasing  and  apposite,  full  of  variations  and  yet  well  finished.  When 
the  discourse  rises  to  a  description  of  the  prophet’s  exalted  visions,  a 
genuine  dramatic  life  is  seen.  Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  calmness 
and  quietness,  qualities  which  especially  distinguish  it  from  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Jeremiah.” 

Ezekiel  frequently  repeats  certain  forms  of  expression  which  are 
characteristic  both  of  himself  and  of  his  age.  Among  these  are,  e.  g. 
the  address  to  the  prophet,  “  son  of  man,”  the  designation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  ■’■ita  n‘’a  “  rebellious  house,”  (2:  5.  3:  9.  12: 2),  the  declaration 
“  they  shall  know  that  1  am  the  Lord,”  or  “  they  shall  know  that  a 
prophet  is  in  the  midst  of  them,”  (13:  9.  33:  33.  2: 5),  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  vision,  **  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me,”  “  set  thy 
face,”  etc.,  the  frequent  assurance,  **  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
me,”  the  solemn  introduction,  “  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord.” 

With  regard  to  the  language  employed  by  Ezekiel,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  on  the  one  hand,  a  dependence  upon  the  old  models,  such  as 
prevailed  throughout  this  period.  The  language  is  strongly  colored 
by  the  infiuence  of  the  Pentateuch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  Ezekiel  is  seen  in  the  great  number  of  expressions  not  found 
elsewhere,  and  which  perhaps  were  first  formed  by  the  prophet.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  infiuence  of  the  Aramaean  element  and  of  the  popular  dia¬ 
lect  is  very  perceptible.  In  this  respect,  Ezekiel  has  much  that  is 
analogous  to  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  and  presents  more  grammatical 
anomalies  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  other  prophets.^ 


§  4.  Composition  of  the  Book. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  even  among  modern  critics,  but  that 
Ezekiel  was  the  author  of  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  him,  yet  there 
has  not  been  a  uniformity  of  opinion  respecting  their  collection  and 
arrangement  in  one  book. 

Jahn^  supposed  he  discovered  a  want  of  order  in  the  arrangement 
'  Die  Prophetcn  dcs  Alien  Bundes,  s.  212. 

^  Havemick,  Handbach  der  Einleitung,  L  1.  s.  234.  ^  Einleitung,  2.  s.  593. 
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of  the  predictions,  as  those  against  foreign  nations  are  arranged  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  chronological  order  is  interrupted  by  29:  17  and  also 
by  26:  1,  compared  with  29:  1.  Similar  exceptions  to  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  are  found  in  chap,  xxxv,  xxxviii,  xxxix.  But  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  arrangement,  as  Jahn  does,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  mere 
“  chance  according  to  which  the  collector  copied  the  several  predic¬ 
tions  in  the  order  in  which  he  found  them  in  copies  already  existing,” 
is  altogether  impossible.  For  in  the  first  place,  this  explains  nothing, 
since  the  question  again  arises,  why  in  the  original  copy  the  passages 
referred  to  were  in  that  precise  order  in  which  they  were.  In  the 
next  place,  this  assumed  sway  of  “  chance  ”  in  arranging  together  the 
parts  which  are  similar  in  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  is  utterly  falla¬ 
cious.  Why  should  the  collector  have  adopted  an  arrangement  re¬ 
garded  by  Jahn  as  suitable,  and  not  have  followed  another  and  more 
convenient  plan  ?  But  Jahn  has  not  troubled  himself  conscientiously 
to  seek  such  a  plan. 

While  Jahn  thus  with  a  certain  coolness  is  satisfied  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  assumption  of  “  chance,”  Eichhorn  *  endeavors  to  determine  more 
definitely  what  this  chance  was.  The  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
Eichhorn  determined  the  time  of  individual  predictions  from  their  in¬ 
ternal  character  is  seen  in  his  work  on  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  To 
explain  the  confusion  which  he  supposes  to  exist  in  the  collocation  of 
the  prophecies,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  assumption  that  there  were  a 
number  of  small  volumes  or  scrolls,  from  which  the  whole  book  was 
composed,  and  since  the  principle  of  economy  was  stronger  than  a  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proper  connection  of  the  several  parts,  in  order  to  save 
time  and  parchment,  two  predictions  belonging  to  very  different  pe¬ 
riods  were  often  written  upon  the  same  scroll.  In  the  present  state 
of  criticism  this  once  favorite  mode  of  explanation  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  to  the  department  of  curiosities.  The  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  collector  had  really  the  purpose  to  put  together  what 
was  of  kindred  nature,  and  regarded  therefore  the  purport  of  the  pre¬ 
dictions  and  not  such  a  crude  and  unessential  circumstance,  is  too  un¬ 
deniable,  and  is  not  denied  by  Eichhorn,  but  is  immediately  supplanted 
by  the  new  hypothesis  that  he  united  together  the  separate  scrolls  to 
save  the  trouble  of  transcribing ! 

According  to  Bertholdt,^  the  collector  of  the  whole  book  found  two 
old  collections,  chaps,  xxv — xxxii.  and  33:  21 — xxxix.;  the  other 
predictions  he  found  only  separately,  which  he  endeavored  to  arrange 
in  chronological  order.  But  this  assumption  is  shown  to  be  ground- 

'  Einleitung,  IV.  s.  237.  *  Einleitung,  IV.  s.  1487. 

VoL.  V.  No.  19. 
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Ies8,*as  De  Wettei  has  already  remarked,  by  the  fact  that  33:21 
stands  in  necessary  connection  with  24:  27.  Bertholdt  says,  “In  this 
arrangement  the  collector  naturally  followed  his  own  judgment  unless 
at  times  he  was  directed  by  an  old  tradition  where  a  prediction  was 
to  be  placed.”  Had  Bertholdt  investigated  more  minutely  the  nature 
of  the  plan  which  the  collector  adopted,  he  might  have  discovered  the 
reasons  of  that  “judgment”  and  seen  how  old  the  “  tradition”  must 
have  been.  Several  modern  critics,  as  De  Wette,  Knobel^  and  Ewald, 
have  very  justly  acknowledged  that  the  manner  in  which  the  predic* 
tions  are  collected  and  arranged  is  such,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
coming  from  Ezekiel  himself.  For  this  view  the  following  reasons 
are  especially  decisive,  (a)  This  arrangement  proceeds  according  to 
a  plan  corresponding  to  the  purport  of  the  predictions.  A  chrono* 
logical  order  is  united  with  the  order  of  subjects  in  the  predictions  re¬ 
specting  foreign  nations,  and  a  strictly  chronological  order,  denoted  in 
the  superscriptions,  is  seen  in  the  prophecies  respecting  the  people  of 
Israel.  Such  a  regular  arrangement  may  be  most  properly  traced  to 
the  author  himself  as  employed  in  the  publication  of  the  whole  book, 
(b)  The  predictions  have  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  those  which  were  written  in  the  same  period,  but 
of  those  which  were  written  in  different  periods.  Each  successive 
section  has  frequent  references  to  the  preceding.  If  this  organic  con¬ 
nection  had  been  observed,  many  hindrances  to  the  right  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  book  in  former  times  would  have  been  prevented.  Ewald 
regards  the  passages,  46:  16 — 18  and  19 — 24,  as  “for  an  unknown 
reason  out  of  their  proper  connection,”  but  even  if  this  opinion  were 
better  founded  than  it  is,  it  forms  too  unimportant  an  exception  to 
prove  anything  against  the  general  plan  of  the  book,  (c)  Finally, 
the  manner  in  which  Ezekiel  sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  prediction 
adds  a  historical  notice  of  himself  (11:  24,  25),  makes  it  probable  that 
the  prophet  made  such  additions  while  collecting  his  predictions,  since 
the  committing  to  writing  of  the  single  predictions  was  undoubtedly 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  whole,  and  no  other  man  than  the 
prophet  could  well  have  allowed  himself  to  have  made  notices  of  that 
kind.  Ewald  indeed  supposes  that  the  predictions  were  not  commit¬ 
ted  to  writing  till  some  considerable  time  after  they  were  received  by 
the  prophet,  and  that  the  book  was  gradually  formed  out  of  several 
series.  But  for  this  assertion  there  is  no  sufficient  proof.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  evidence  that  the  prophets, 3  especially  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  were  accustomed  to  write  their  predictions  immediately  on  re- 


*  Einleitung,  s.  319.  ®  Die  Propheten  der  Hcbraer,  II.  s.  315. 
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ceiving  them,  Dan.  7:  1.  Jer.  xxxvi.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  the 
particularity  of  the  dates  with  which  each  section  is  provided,  that  the 
{Hophet  had  been  careful  to  denote  the  day  on  which  he  had  received 
his  revelations.  Finally,  the  peculiarity  of  Ezekiel  in  describing  his 
visions  with  a  minuteness  of  detail,  representing  even  the  smallest 
features,  shows  that  the  impression  of  the  revelation  which  he  had 
received  and  of  his  consequent  rapture,  was  too  lively  and  powerful 
for  any  considerable  period  to  have  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the 
vision  and  the  writing  of  it.  Otherwise,  we  must  assume  a  later  ar¬ 
tificial  decoration  from  the  mere  fancy  of  the  prophet,  against  which 
we  have  already  protested,  §  3. 


ARTICLE  V. 

TRAVELS  IN  NORTHERN  SYRIA.  DESCRIPTION  OF  SELEUCIA, 
ANTIOCH,  ALEPPO,  ETC. 

By  Rev.  William  M.  Thomson,  American  Missionary  in  Syria. 

[In  the  Numbers  of  this  work  for  February  and  May  last,  we  pub¬ 
lished  Mr.  Thomson’s  narrative  of  his  Tour  from  Beirut  to  Bahluliah, 
where  he  was  taken  ill  and  obliged  to  abandon  at  that  time  the  fur¬ 
ther  prosecution  of  his  object.  Subsequently,  he  visited  Aleppo  and 
returned  to  his  home  on  Mount  Lebanon  by  a  very  interesting  route, 
through  Jeble  el-Aala,  Apamia,  Ribla,  etc.  The  narrative  of  this 
tour  we  shall  insert  hereafter.  We  now  present  to  our  readers  Mr. 
Thomson’s  account  of  the  continuation  and  completion  of  his  journey 
to  Aleppo.  A  few  notices  gathered  from  earlier  tours  are  incorpo¬ 
rated.  Northern  Syria  is  a  most  interesting  region  both  to  the  bibli¬ 
cal  and  classical  scholar.  Large  portions  of  it  remain  unexplored, 
and  valuable  discoveries  will  doubtless  be  made  as  men  of  science 
shall  be  attracted  thither.  We  are  surprised  that  a  field  so  tempting  as 
Palestine  and  Syria  must  be  to  the  geologist  and  to  students  in  other 
branches  of  natural  science,  is  permitted  to  lie  so  long  fallow. — E.j 

Aug.  6<A,  1846.  It  was  two  by  the  clock,  when,  with  a  prayer,  a 
blessing,  and  a  silent  adieu  to  loved  ones  asleep,  1  left  Abeih,  and 
by  the  soft,  calm  moonlight  of  a  Syrian  morning  descended  to  Bei¬ 
rut.  A  boat,  called  the  Express,  I  chartered  forthwith,  purchased 
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provisions,  got  passports,  health  bills,  letters  to  friends,  and  of  that 
“  which  answereth  all  things”  enough  for  the  way ;  and  at  half  past 
three  o’clock  we  lifted  our  anchor  and  sailed  for  Swadea.  The  wind 
was  fair  and  firm,  our  boat  was  light  and  lively,  “just  as  one  likes  it,” 
and  over  the  sea  she  flew,  as  a  young  gazelle  bounds  across  the  desert 
We  passed  Jebeil,  and  we  passed  Batrun,  and,  when  the  sun  sank  to 
rest,  we  were  gazing  upon  the  bold,  bald  head  of  Theuprosopon.  The 
breeze  freshened,  and  the  jolly  little  Express  responded  most  hand¬ 
somely  to  its  vehement  urgency.  Through  the  gray  twilight,  the 
“Wose”  of  Enfeh  cut  the  shadowy  profile  of  its  low  promontory  on 
the  dusky  horizon.  As  the  moon  climbed  over  the  summit  of  Leba¬ 
non,  we  were  sailing  amongst  the  islets  of  Tripoli,  which  lay  on  the 
heaving  bosom  of  the  deep  like  a  flock  of  great  gulls  asleep.  Arvad 
we  found  at  midnight,  sitting  solitary  upon  the  sea,  with  the  weeds  of 
her  long  widowhood  around  her.  Through  the  battlements  of  Tor- 
tosa,  and  Paltos,  and  Jebilee,  all  ragged  and  rotten,  the  wild  wind 
wailed  a  melancholy  dirge  over  the  “  desolations  of  many  generations” 
as  we  passed  by  in  haste.  And  when  the  sun  rose  bright  and  warm, 
on  the  dark  Ansairiyeh  hills,  we  had  swept  round  the  long  low  Ras, 
Ibn  Hany,  just  north  of  Ladakia,  into  the  shallow  bay  between  this 
and  the  next  salient  point  called  Ras  Tasera.  On  both  these  points 
are  ancient  ruins,  and  near  one  or  the  other,  once  stood  the  Grecian 
city  Heraclea.  By  ten  o’clock  we  had  crossed  the  broad  bay  at  the 
termination  of  the  great  Wady  Kundeel.  High  chalk  hills,  on  either 
side  of  this  wady,  bend  down  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  winter,  the  wind 
is  drawn  flercely  up  the  valley,  rendering  the  navigation  not  a  little 
dangerous.  Now,  however,  we  shot  across  from  headland  to  headland 
without  fear,  and  by  ll^  doubled  the  lofty  Ras  Bossiyeh,  and  ran  into 
the  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  “  Ras,”  to  examine  the  remains  of 
the  Greek  Posidium.  The  chalk  hills  of  Wady  Kundeel,  are  here 
succeeded  by  dark  ferruginous,  and  silicious  rock,  the  southern  com¬ 
mencement  of  Mt.  Casius.  The  ruins  at  Ras  are  insignificant,  and 
we  did  not  delay  to  look  at  them,  but  ran  along  the  base  of  Casius, 
only  a  few  rods  from  the  shore.  The  mountain  springs  up  boldly 
from  the  sea,  almost  perpendicularly,  to  the  height  of  5318  feet.  Near 
the  middle,  it  is  divided  by  a  huge  cleft,  or  fissure,  *as  though  the 
southern  half,  when  settling  into  permanent  repose,  had  sagged  down, 
with  a  southwestern  dip,  showing  a  terrific  precipice  on  the  north. 
This  is  lower  than  the  other  half,  and  between  them  a  narrow  wind¬ 
ing  valley  sinks  right  down  to  the  shore,  and  terminates  in  a  small 
cove,  with  a  little  landing  place,  called  Minet  Ksab,  from  an  Arme¬ 
nian  village  of  this  name,  at  the  head  of  the  gorge.  The  scenery  is 
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sufficiently  wild,  and  the  huts  of  a  few  Armenian  peasants  cling  with 
perilous  tenacity  to  the  winding  terraces  which  hang  on  the  brow  of 
this  romantic  fissure  midway  between  sea  and  sky.  There  is  another 
anchorage  called  Karabajack,  at  the  north  of  Casifls,  but  our  captain, 
doubting  the  ability  of  his  pet  “  messenger,”  to  ride  out  this  south* 
western  gale  in  such  an  exposed  roadstead,  made  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  intending  to  bound  over  the  bar  on  the  back  of  some  of  these 
great  waves.  In  his  terror  and  confusion,  however,  he  mistook  his 
whereabouts,  and  when  too  late,  made  desperate  efforts  to  carry  his 
craft  out  to  sea  again.  We  were  nearly  swamped  in  this  fruitless  at¬ 
tempt.  She  refused  to  answer  to  the  helm,  and  would  not  move  but 
lay  wallowing  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  at  the  mercy  of  a  tremendous 
ground  swell.  The  merciless  wind  all  the  while  blew  madly  round  the 
north  end  of  Casius,  and  the  waters  ran  riot,  swelling,  bursting,  and 
foaming  in  frantic  commotion.  The  captain  and  sailors  threw  off  their 
clothes,  and  ran  to  us  for  money  to  throw  into  the  angry  element,  to  propi¬ 
tiate  Su  George  whose  white-washed  Mazar  stood  conspicuous  upon  the 
shore.  Not  understanding  well  the  connection  between  this  offering 
and  the  desired  result  I  gave  nothing ;  others,  with  greater  faith,  or 
more  fear,  bestowed  a  few  paras,  which  were  instantly  cast  into  the 
sea,  with  loud  supplications  to  this  saint  of  all  sects  to  save  us.  He 
however  did  not  appear  to  exercise  much  control  over  either  wind  or 
waves.  The  one  blew,  and  the  other  raged  as  madly  as  ever,  and  at 
length  a  huge  billow  lifted  us,  nolens  volens,”  upon  its  giant  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  with  a  mighty  convulsive  fling  which  shattered  itself  into 
ten  thousand  frothy  fragments,  threw  us  indignantly  upon  the  shore. 
— “  There  let  him  lie.” — A  succession  of  rude  waves  battered  the 
groaning  sides  of  the  poor  stranded  Express,  and  quickly  keeled  her 
over  on  her  beam  ends,  pitching  ourselves  very  unceremoniously  into 
the  surf.  The  water  on  the  land  side  of  the  vessel  was  not  deep,  and 
we  easily  succeeded  in  getting  all  our  baggage  safely  on  shore.  De¬ 
feat  is  no  disgrace  in  such  an  unequal  contest  with  the  treacherous 
deep,  and  thankful  to  that  kind  Providence  which  had  rescued  us  from 
our  somewhat  critical  adventure,  I  walked  across  the  plain  to  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  ex-consul  general  Barker  at  Swadea.  This 
gentleman  told  me  that  during  fifty  years  that  he  had  resided  in  Syria, 
he  never  knew  so  quick  a  passage  from  Beirut  We  had  been  ex¬ 
actly  twenty-one  hours  on  the  water,  and  he  jocosely  remarked  that 
we  knew  well  how  to  fly,  but  not  how  to  alight  in  safety.  It  was  by 
some  such  summer’s  blast  as  this,  I  suspect,  that  Jonah  was  cast  on 
shore ;  and  by  the  way,  a  local  tradition,  assigns  that  adventure  also 
to  this  very  sandy  beach,  and  why  not,  since  this  is  the  direct  road, 
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and  nearest  landing  point  to  Nineveh.  The  very  last  party  of  friends 
who  have  gone  to  Mosul,  landed  here  on  their  way  thither. 

Any.  8th.  In  company  with  Mr.  E.  Barker,  I  spent  this  day  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  ruins  of  ancient  Seleucia  at  the  foot  of  Jeble  Musa,  N.  W. 
of  Swadea  some  five  or  six  miles.  In  fifty  minutes  ride,  we  came  to 
a  large  fountain  called  Neba  el-Kebeer.  The  rock  is  hewn  away,  and 
rounded  into  a  grand  arch  over  the  fountain,  w’hich  pours  out  a  gene¬ 
rous  stream  of  sweet  cold  water,  sufficient  to  drive  a  mill.  At  this 
point  the  remains  begin,  and  extend  along  the  base  of  the  hill  for  two 
miles,  to  the  sea.  The  rock  rises  in  high  perpendicular  precipices, 
forming  a  strong  natural  rampart  beneath  which  chrystal  fountains 
gush  out  in  delightful  abundance.  The  famous  artificial  harbor  is  an 
irregular  oval  basin,  formerly  surrounded  by  heavy  walls  with  gates 
and  towers,  considerable  portions  of  which  still  exist.  The  entrance 
was  by  an  artificial  channel,  thirty-three  paces  wide,  cut  through  a 
projecting  termination  of  the  mountain.  There  was  the  gate,  and  the 
shipping  reached  the  harbor  by  a  winding  canal  about  half  a  mile  long. 
Oviside  of  the  gate,  there  w-as  an  exterior  harbor,  the  walls  of  which 
were  carried  into  the  sea,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  extremi¬ 
ties  overlapping  each  other.  This  outer  harbor  is  195  paces  wide  at 
the  present  water  line,  which  the  accumulated  sand  of  ages  has  pushed 
back  115  paces  from  the  gateway.  How  far  the  piers  extended  into 
the  sea  I  could  not  determine.  The  stones  of  the  south  pier  are 
twenty-two  feet  long,  six  wide,  and  nearly  five  thick,  cut  from  the 
highly  fossiliferoue  limestone  of  the  adjacent  mountain.  From  the 
extremity  of  this  pier  Ras  Bossiyeh  bears  200°.  Highest  peak  of 
Casius  170,  and  of  Jeble  St.  Simon  (the  younger)  112.  The  sand 
of  the  shore  is  a  dark  volcanic  pepperite,  which  constitutes  both  the 
rock  and  the  soil  of  much  of  the  hills  immediately  north  of  Swadea. 
Both  the  shore,  and  the  interior  canal,  are  now  so  high  above  the  sea, 
as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  rise  in  this  coast  since  the  days  when 
shipping  sailed  through  the  narrow  gateway  into  the  harbor.  The 
truth  of  this  could  be  tested  by  a  few  days’  work  in  clearing  away  the 
rubbish  at  the  gate.  If  the  rock  bottom  of  the  gateway  is  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea,  the  question  would  be  settled — and  appear¬ 
ances  decidedly  indicate  this.  I  trust  some  one  will  have  time  to 
make  the  examination. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  at  this  place  is  the  tunnel^  made,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  divert  a  mountain  torrent  from  entering  the  harbor. 
Across  the  torrent  an  extremely  thick  wall  was  erected,  turning  the 
brook  out  of  its  bed  westward,  1 94  paces  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
A  channel  twenty-two  feet  wide,  cut  in  the  rock,  here  begins,  and  is 
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continued  for  forty  paces.  The  perpendicular  face  of  this  excavation 
being  now  about  100  feet,  a  noble  tunnel  commences,  twenty-one  feet 
wide,  and  at  least  as  high.  Ninety-eight  paces  brings  you  under  a 
window,  or  long  sky-light,  cut  down  from  the  top  to  let  in  light.  It 
is  sixty-four  paces  more  to  the  next  window,  up  to  which  is  a  narrow 
flight  of  steps  wrought  in  the  rock.  From  this  to  the  end  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  is  thirty-four  paces,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea  about  947  paces, 
cut  in  the  solid  rock  throughout,  but  open  at  top.  Through  this  tun¬ 
nel  the  brook  still  flows,  and  it  is  the  highway  from  this  part  of  the 
plain,  up  the  valley  to  the  mountains.  We  rode  along  it,  and  found  it 
crowded  with  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  reposing,  during  the  hot  day, 
beneath  the  cool  vault.  It  is  a  stupendous  work,  and  the  end  seems 
scarcely  to  justify  the  vast  expense  of  its  execution. 

The  whole  lower  face  of  the  mountains  is  perforated  by  innumerable 
tombs.  I  measured  one  room  fifty-nine  feet  long  and  twenty-seven 
wide,  having  thirty-two  full  sized  niches  in  it,  of  various  shapes  and 
styles  of  ornament,  and  another  room  communicates  with  it  having 
14  niches.  The  entrance  was  adorned  with  demi  columns,  and  a 
handsome  fa9ade,  and  the  roof,  with  large  shell  work  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  devices.  Generally,  however,  these  tombs  are  very  plain,  and 
multitudes  of  them  are  broken  and  disfigured. 

Seleucia  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicalor,  and  its  site  possesses  al¬ 
most  every  advantage  for  a  great  city,  except  a  harbor,  and  this  was 
formerly  supplied  by  art.  It  therefore  rose  rapidly  to  great  eminence 
and  wealth.  The  prospect,  near  and  distant,  combines  both  beauty 
and  grandeur.  The  plain  stretches  some  eight  miles  south,  to  the 
foot  of  Casius,  which  lifts  its  bald  head  to  the  clouds,  like  a  mighty 
pyramid  rising  out  of  the  sea.  Near  its  base  flows  the  “  rebellious” 
Orontes,  the  only  considerable  river  in  Syria,  and  its  tortuous  mean- 
derings  are  visible  up  to  the  wild  gorge  through  which  it  issues  from 
the  eastern  mountain.  Most  of  this  plain,  of  perhaps  eight  miles 
square,  is  covered  with  mulberry  orchards ;  and  from  Kepsy  to  Swa- 
dea,  the  vegetation  is  particularly  luxuriant,  being  everywhere  well 
watered  by  copious  fountains,  which  flow  down  from  the  sloping  de¬ 
clivities  of  Jeble  Musa.  Notwithstanding  this  rank  vegetation,  and 
abundant  irrigation,  Swadea  is  healthy,  owing  undoubtedly,  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  and  vehement  sea-breeze,  or  inhat,  which,  during  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  rushes  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  between  Casius  and  Jeble 
Musa.  This  effectually  dissipates  the  miasma,  and  “defecates  the 
standing  pools”  along  the  marshy  shore. 

The  present  population  of  the  plain  of  Swadea  (in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  several  small  hamlets),  is  estimated  by  the  Messrs.  Barker  at 
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about  9000.  They  are  Ansairiyeh,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  an  in¬ 
dustrious,  peaceable  and  honest  sort  of  peasantry.  The  climate  would 
be  very  hot  were  it  not  for  the  inhat.  This  relieves  the  sensation  of 
heat,  although  1  found  that  the  thermometer,  in  the  afternoon,  in  ray 
room,  ranged  from  87  to  90.  Mr.  Barker  declares  they  are  never 
sick  in  Swadea,  but  this  precious  immunity  from  disease  he  thinks  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  physicians  ! 

The  “  Bay  of  Antioch”  as  the  coast  is  called  by  Col.  Chesney,  is 
nothing  but  the  open  sea,  as  is  shown  by  all  accurate  maps,  and  to  call 
it  well  sheltered  on  every  side  except  the  north-west,”  or  indeed  on 
any  side,  but  the  east,  is  to  take  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  localities,  or  with  the  queen’s  English.  Let  no  tempest-tossed 
mariner  trust  to  its  “  shelter.” 

Seleucia  called  also  Fieria  from  the  mountain  above  it,  is  but  one 
of  nine  cities  erected,  or  enlarged  and  adorned,  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
and  called  after  his  own  name.  This  Nicator  was  the  greatest  builder 
in  the  world.  In  addition  to  these  nine,  sixteen  of  his  new  ciUes, 
bore  the  name  of  his  father  Antiochus.  Three  were  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife  Apamia,  and  six  were  called  after  his  mother 
Laodicea.  It  was  from  this  port  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  embarked 
on  the  first  foreign  mission ;  and  after  eighteen  centuries  have  come 
and  gone,  a  missionary  from  that  western  world  unknown  to  prophets 
and  apostles,  sent  to  rekindle  the  lamp  of  life  on  these,  now  benighted 
shores,  may  be  allowed  to  gaze  upon  this  broken  pier,  and  choked  up 
harbor  with  peculiar  emotion.  When  Paul  stepped  from  these  great 
stones  into  his  boat,  bound  for  Cyprus,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  began 
its  westward  march,  and  for  eighteen  hundred  years  it  has  steadily 
adhered  to  the  line  of  its  early  election — westward  to  Greece,  to  Italy, 
to  Spain,  to  Britain — and  westward  over  the  wide  ocean  to  America, 
and  westward  still  is  its  march  to  the  slmres  of  the  Pacific,  and  far, 
far  beyond,  to  the  green  isles  that  sleep  in  its  ample  bosom. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  harbor  of  Seleucia  is  a  large  Zeareh  or 
Mazar  of  el-Khudr  (St.  George).  Its  white- washed  dome  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  from  the  sea,  and  the  superstitious  mariners  make 
vows  and  prayers  to  this  very  popular  Saint,  as  they  sail  aloiig  the 
coast.  Our  captain,  though  a  Moslem,  threw  money  into  the  sea  for 
his  smntship,  when  he  found  his  beloved  boat  must  be  driven  on  shore. 
The  Ansairiyeh  also  hold  el-Khudr  in  the  highest  veneration.  Mr. 
Bai’ker  informed  me  that  after  all  the  harvests,  and  fruits  of  the  year 
are  gathered  in,  the  Ansairiyeh  from  the  mountains  around,  assemble 
in  immense  numbers,  to  hold  a  feast  and  offer  a  great  sacrifice  at  this 
Mazar. 
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This  feast  seems  to  resemble  the  Jewish  festival  of  ingathering,  see 
Ex.  23:  16.  Women  and  children,  as  well  as  men  crowd  to  the 
place,  but  when  the  religious  sacrifice  and  ceremonies  are  performed, 
only  a  few  of  the  head  sheikhs  enter  the  Mazar,  and  a  trusty  guard  is 
placed  all  around,  at  a  distance,  to  prevent  any  intrusion  into  their 
dark  mysteries. 

The  geological  indications  about  Swadea  point  to  a  time  when  the 
plain  formed  a  deep  bay  extending  inland  some  ten  miles  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  The  soil  is  a  rich  marly  deposit  of  the  river,  mingled 
with  volcanic  pepperite,  trap  boulders,  and  water  worn  stones  and 
pebbles.  This  pepperite  is  consolidated  into  a  hard  volcanic  gritj 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  north  of  Swadea.  As  there  is  no  basis  of 
rock  within  reach,  the  foundation  of  the  houses  of  Swadea  are  laid 
in  this  marly  deposit.  This  absence  of  rock  rendered  it  compara¬ 
tively  easy,  I  suppose,  to  excavate  a  harbor,  and  the  work  was  actually 
achieved  by  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings.  The  process  of  filling  up, 
and  enlarging  the  plain,  still  goes  on.  The  water  of  the  Orontes  has 
a  whitish-blue  tinge  from  the  great  amount  of  marl  held  in  solution, 
and  the  line  of  coast  is,  by  its  constant  deposition,  gradually  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  the  sea  around  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  most  valuable  product  of  Swadea  is  silk,  of  which  there  is 
grown  about  300  cantars  annually.  The  Messrs.  Barker  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  Italian  cocoon  and  mulberry,  and  are  now  using  the  short 
reel  to  prepare  the  silk  for  European  markets.  This  must  ultimately 
impart  great  activity  to  the  business,  and  increase  many  fold  the 
amount  of  silk  produced.  Mr.  Barker  has  a  beautiful  mountain  resi¬ 
dence,  three  hours  distant  in  an  Armenian  village  called  Btias,  where 
are  some  fine  ruins  of  ancient  temples  or  churches.  He  thinks  that 
this  is  the  Biblias  or  Babylas  of  ecclesiastical  celebrity,  but  probably 
this  honor  belongs  to  another  village  some  distance  further  north  which 
still  preserves  the  name  amongst  its  Armenian  inhabitants.  Btias  is 
also  a  silk  growing  village,  and  abounds  with  noble  fountains  by  which 
the  mulberry  plantations  are  irrigated.  Mr.  Barker  has  expended 
much  time  and  capital  on  his  garden  and  fruit  orchards  at  this  place, 
and  with  very  happy  success.  In  this  secluded  mountain  retreat, 
amongst  fruits  and  flowers,  he  is  spending  the  evening  of  a  long  and 
checkered  life  with,  he  believes,  a  sky  as  lovely,  and  an  air  as  balmy 
as  this  world  affords.  All  peace  and  prosperity  to  his  green  old  age ! 

Aug.  lOth.  It  took  us  five  hours  to  ride  to  Antioch,  on  the  miser¬ 
able  hacks  hired  in  Swadea-^di stance  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles.  Started 
at  eight  and  in  fifteen  minutes  crossed  a  small  river  called  N.  ez-Zei- 
tune.  At  the  end  of  one  hour  rose  a  considerable  hill,  having  passed 
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over  beds  of  volcanic  sand  and  marl,  succeeded  by  pebbles  and  gum- 
stone  boulders — and  this  again,  by  fieldspathic  trachyte,  argite  rock, 
granite  boulders,  jasper,  agate,  arenacious  marls,  volcanic  tuflF,  etc.,  in 
chaotic  confusion.  In  two  hours  crossed  Kerajak  el-Kebeer,  a  wide, 
straggling  river,  coming  down  from  Mount  Rhossius  north  of  Btias, 
and  falling  into  the  Orontes.  From  this  to  Karajak  es-Sugeer  is  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  and  forty  minutes  more  to  N.  Hasseinly,  where  is  a 
ruined  church  dedicated  to  St.  Spiridion,  an  old  grave-yard,  and  a 
large  oak  tree,  under  which  we  took  shelter  from  a  burning  sun. 
These  land-marks  will  all  attract  attention  on  this  utterly  desert  road. 
The  hills  thus  far  are  covered  with  oak  and  other  coppice,  hence¬ 
forward  they  are  naked.  From  N.  H.  to  N.  Murr  is  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Here  is  an  extraordinary  conglomerate  of  water-worn 
volcanic  pebbles,  and  stones  of  various  mineralogical  ingredients. 
From  this  to  N.  Hanna  is  thirty-five  minutes,  and  to  Antioch  ten  min¬ 
utes  more.  Alas,  for  the  desolations  of  Syria !  Between  this  once 
great  capital  of  the  East,  and  its  celebrated  port  of  Seleucia  there  is  not 
a  village  on  the  road  and  but  little  cultivation. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  travelled  across  the  country  from  Btias  to 
Daphne,  passing  the  Orontes  in  a  boat,  and  swimming  ray  horse  by 
its  side.  The  course  of  the  river  here  is  nearly  south,  and  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  Daphne  are  on  the  east  side.  They  burst  out  of  a  ledge  of 
perpendicular  lime  rock,  and  leaping  and  foamiug  over  successive  ter¬ 
races,  down  a  steeply  inclined  plain  for  a  mile  or  two,  fall  into  the 
Orontes.  Here  are  the  fountains  just  as  they  were  2000  years  ago, 
but  where  are  the  solemn  groves  of  laurel,  bay  and  cypress  ?  spoken 
of  by  Sozomen.  Where,  the  lofty  columns,  the  magnificent  temples, 
the  shady  walks,  the  noisy  cascades,  the  silvery  pools,  the  playful  jet 
d'eaux — the  delight,  the  glory  and  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo  and  others  of  olden  time,  gone,  all  gone — the  altars 
are  fallen,  the  images  stamped  to  dust,  the  gold  and  the  gems  have 
filled  the  coffers,  and  adorned  the  palaces  and  the  persons  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  in  other  climes.  Daphne,  the  beautiful  and  the  idolized,  has 
fled  from  her  favorite  haunt,  and  where  the  mellow  music  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  fountains  fell  in  soft  cadences  upon  the  soothed  ear,  a  half-dozen 
chattering  mills  now  grind  corn  for  the  peasant,  and  discord  for  the 
disappointed  traveller.  Cows  standing  in  the  stream,  and  buffaloes 
wallowing  in  the  mire  regale  the  senses  with  their  abominations,  where 
spicy  groves  once  shed  their  fragrant  odors.  Daphne,  sweet  and 
blushing,  of  course  is  not  there,  but  a  few  curly-headed,  sunburnt,  un¬ 
washed  wenches  came  carrying  corn  to  mill  on  their  backs.  And  as 
the  disappointed  and  wearied  visitor  broils  in  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
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sun,  be  will  sigh  for  the  “  peaceful  groves  consecrated  to  health  and 
joy,  to  luxury  and  love,” — and  if  he  be  hungry,  as  I  was,  he  would 
glibly  partake  of  <<  Julian’s  solitary  goose,”  if  he  could  find  such  a  re¬ 
past  in  this  utter  desolation.  As  all  the  world  knows,  it  is  five  miles 
from  Daphne  to  Antioch,  and  there  is  evidence  that  most  of  this  dis¬ 
tance  was,  at  one  time,  covered  by  the  extensive  suburbs  of  that  great 
city. 

The  name  Daphne  occurs  far  back  in  ancient  history.  According 
to  2  Mac.  4: 33,  Onias,  the  high  priest  fled  (to  the  temple)  at  Daphne 
near  Antioch,  and  being  treacherously  drawn  out  of  his  sanctuary  by 
Andi'onicus  was  slain. 

Jerome  takes  the  Riblah  mentioned  in  Numb.  34: 11  to  be  Antioch, 
and  Ain  to  be  Daphne.  And  in  the  Arabic  (translated  from  the  Vul¬ 
gate  “contra  fontem  Dapnim”)  this  passage  reads  “over  against,  or 
opposite  to  Daphne.”  This  false  translation,  perhaps,  first  suggested 
to  Jerome  the  idea  that  Riblah  and  Antioch  were  the  same ;  and  from 
this  source  a  long  series  of  mistakes  has  arisen.  Dr.  Keith  con¬ 
structs  much  of  his  argument  for  the  northern  border  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  upon  the  passage  thus  translated  and  paraphrased. 

An  effort  to  explain  the  confusion  growing  out  of  this  translation 
may  possibly  have  led,  in  later  times,  to  find  or  invent  a  Daphne  at 
Banias — the  fountains  of  the  Jordan.  For,  to  jump  the  land-marks 
over  mountain  and  plain  from  Daphne  at  Antioch,  to  Chineroth,  or 
Tiberias,  must  have  appeared  a  difficult  exploit.  And  yet  Numbers 
34: 11  requires  this,  if  Riblah  is  Antioch  and  Ain  be  Daphne. 

Antioch,  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  to  write  after  this  name.  A 
city,  once  the  third  in  size,  beauty  and  wealth  in  the  Roman  world ; 
long  the  capital  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  empire — the  city  where 
men  were  first  called  Christians — and  from  which,  even  to  this  day, 
the  patriarchs  of  the  East  derive  their  great  sounding  titles.  .  Where 
the  Seleucidae,  the  Caesars,  the  Constantines,  the  Persians,  the 
Arabs,  the  Tartars,  the  Turks,  the  Franks  have  all  successively  fought, 
bled,  conquered,  reigned  and  disappeared.  This  is  no  ordinary  lo¬ 
cality.  Built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  called  after  his  father,  it  was 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  his  successors,  until  it  contained,  as  tradi- 
dition  reports,  700,000  inhabitants — famed  the  world  over  for  soft  re¬ 
finement,  luxury  and  licentiousness.  Under  the  Byzantian  emperors, 
Antioch  was  most  known  as  the  rival  Patriarchate  to  Constantinople. 
This  lordly  priest  possessed  jurisdiction  over  about  150  metropolitans 
— his  name  was  ail  powerful,  from  the  extremity  of  Arabia  to  the 
north  of  Mesopotamia.  His  list  of  ecclesiastical  sees  comprised  almost 
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every  name  celebrated  in  oriental  history — Seleucia  (two  of  this  name) 
Boerhea  (Aleppo),  Chalcis  (Zobah  of  Bible),  Apamia,  Arethusa, 
Hamah,  Hums,  Salemiyeh,  Samosata,  Philadelphia  (two  of  them). 
Zeugma,  Edessa,  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Akka,  Beirut,  Tripoli,  Or- 
thosia,  Aradus,  Area,  Panias,  Laodicea,  Jebilee,  Tarsus,  Damascus, 
Heliopolis,  the  Ba’albck  of  our  day.  Palmyra,  Bosra,  and  a  hundred 
other  historical  names.  How  wretchedly  fallen  from  its  ancient  glory ! 
It  is  now  a  village  of  no  political  importance,  and  though  the  Greek  and 
Greek  Catholic  and  Maronite  Patriarchs  still  call  themselves  by  the 
august  title  of  “Antioch  and  the  East,”  not  one  of  them  has  a  church 
there.  A  few  Greeks,  worshipping  in  a  private  room,  or  saying  kud~ 
das  by  some  ruin,  are  the  only  mementos  of  her  former  ecclesiastical 
glory.  The  name  of  Christ,  honored  and  adored  throughout  the  civi¬ 
lized  world,  is  blasphemed  at  Antioch.  A  few  fanatical  Moslems, 
and  depraved  Ansairiyeh  possess  the  ancient  capital  of  the  East,  and 
of  Christianity. 

Antioch  has  fallen  and  forever.  All  nations  have  been  called  to 
aid  in  her. destruction.  The  Persians  sacked  it,  the  Moslems  pillaged 
it.  It»  was  ravaged  by  the  Tartars.  It  was  ruined  by  the  Turks. 
Many  times  earthquakes  have  overthrown  it,  and  fire  has  consumed 
it.  Pestilence,  again  and  again,  depopulated  it.  Finally,  commerce 
diverted,  dried  up  the  source  of  its  prosperity,  and  for  ages  it  has  sunk 
into  obscurity.  And  it  most  probably  must  ever  remain  subordinate 
and  insignificant.  Should  rail-roads  once  more  turn  the  tide  of  eastern 
trade  and  wealth  to  the  head  of  this  sea,  it  will  very  likely  roll  down 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  but  it  will  not  pause  one  moment  at  An¬ 
tioch,  but  hasten  to  the  port  at  Seleucia.  Antioch  has,  therefore,  no 
prospect  of  ever  regaining  her  former  position.  Still  all  the  patriarchs 
of  the  East  cleave  to  the  name — the  name  preserved,  while  the  thing 
is  gone — a  striking  symbol  of  their  whole  system. 

Antioch,  fallen  as  she  is,  still  retains  her  old  habits,  vices  and  cor¬ 
ruptions.  In  open  day,  women  came  round  our  tent  and  sought  to 
attract  attention  by  their  lewd  songs,  and  in  the  evening,  as  Ibn 
Beshara  and  I  were  returning  from  Bab  Bulus,  we  met  a  troop  of 
these  Mnequivocal  characters,  strolling  the  streets.  I  never  saw  this 
in  any  other  town  in  Syria. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  how  the  walls  of  Antioch  look,  may  pur¬ 
chase  any  one  of  the  thousand  pictures  of  them.  True,  no  such  re¬ 
presentation  can  be  very  satisfactory,  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
draw  a  satisfactory  picture  with  the  pen.  The  pen  climbs  the  rugged 
rocks  on  the  east  of  the  city,  without  fatigue,  traverses  yonder  dizzy 
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crags,  and  rugged  ravines  with  ease,  and  descend  to  Bab  Bulus  at  the 
end  of  a  single  sentence.  But  this  feat,  actually  performed,  is  a  hard 
morning’s  work.  It  was  a  singular  idea  to  run  the  wall  up  this  steep 
mountain  to  the  top  and  then  carry  it  along  the  ledge  of  rock  so  far, 
across  yawning  gorges,  and  foaming  torrents.  Such  a  prolongation 
of  the  wall  must  have  increased  greatly  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  defences.  And  but  a  very  small  portion  of  this  mountain,  thus 
included  within  the  walls,  could  have  been  occupied  by  buildings,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  dead.  These  sepulchral  excavations  were  numerous 
and  the  perpendicular  rocks  are  admirably  adapted  for  a  city  of  the 
dead.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  that  there  was  a  fountain  on  the  top 
of  this  mountain,  from  which  water  was  distributed  to  the  houses. 
This  is  probably  a  mistake,  but  there  is  still  a  fountain  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  high  enough  for  such  a  purpose.  And  the  tradition  is  proba¬ 
bly  well  founded  that  the  water  of  Daphne  was  brought  to  Antioch. 
The  remains  of  this  great  city  are  quite  insignidcant,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  Phenician  work,  or  of  anything  older  than  the  era  of  the  Se- 
leucidae,  if  indeed  any  part  can  lay  claim  to  so  early  a  date.  '  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  ancient  authors  it  would  appear  that  the  Orontes  once 
ran  through  the  city,  but  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  that  at 
present.  The  walls  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  are  apparently 
the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  suburb  on  the  west 
bank  all  traces  of  it  have  disappeared.  For  ages  this  has  been  the 
general  cemetery  of  the  city.  Antioch  must,  however,  have  extended 
to  the  south,  far  beyond  the  walls  toward  Daphne.  The  space  within 
the  walls  could  never  have  accommodated  one  half  the  inhabitants. 
The  inclosed  area  practicable  for  building,  is  not  more  than  tw’o  miles 
long,  and  one  broad.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this,  is  occupied  by  the 
houses  of  the  present  town — the  remainder  is  planted  with  mulberry 
and  fruit  trees.  In  many  parts,  it  is  a  wilderness  w'here  a  stranger 
may  easily  get  bewildered  as  I  was,  in  one  of  my  evening  rambles. 

Much  of  the  stone  lying  about  these  gardens  is  black  trap  rock,  and 
the  bridge  over  the  river  is  paved  with  compact  greenstone.  Columns, 
buried  under  rubbish,  appear  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then  a 
broken  capital,  but  the  traveller  is  disappointed  in  his  search  for  an¬ 
tiquities  or  inscriptions.  It  is  singularly  barren  in  all  these  historical 
elements.  In  the  legends  of  chivalry,  and  in  the  songs  of  the  Trouba¬ 
dour,  it  has  far  more  enduring  memorials.  And  any  one  who  has  read 
Michaud’s  splendid  History  of  the  Crusaders  will  wander  amongst  the 
ruins  and  over  the  plains  of  Antioch  with  intense  emotions.  Deeds 
of  chivalry  almost  unequalled  in  daring,  immortalize  every  foot  of  the 
soil.  But  these  are  themes  fitter  for  the  “  minstrel’s  lay  ”  than  the 
VoL.  V.  No.  19.  39 
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brief  notes  of  a  passing  traveller.  Both  in  the  city  and  on  the  hills, 
especially  around  Daphne — now  called  Beit  el-Ma — the  bay-tree 
flourishes  luxuriantly.  And  they  suggest  thoughts  more  instructive 
than  the  “  Tales  of  the  Palmer,”  or  the  “  Chronicles  of  Crusades.” 
Every  child  has  learnt  from  David  that  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
is  like  to  a  green  bay-tree.  And  truly  those  of  Daphne  afford  a  beau¬ 
tiful  emblem  of  a  flourishing  family.  You  there  see  large  trees  per- 
fectly  green  and  vigorous  surrounded  by  a  dozen  hale  and  thriving 
young  plants  springing  from  their  roots — like  a  patriarch  encircled 
with  his  family  of  stalw^art  sons.  But  though  his  prosperity  appeared 
to  be  as  enduring  as  the  bay-tree,  yet  he  passed  away,  and  lo,  he  was 
not;  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found. 

An  astonishing  succession  of  earthquakes  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  repeatedly  overthrew  Antioch,  burying  beneath  the 
ruins  each  time  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants.  On  one  occasion  the 
earth  continued  to  Vock  for  forty  days,  and  volumes  of  sulphurous 
smoke  issued  from  the  ground  and  nearly  suffocated  the  people.  At 
another  time  the  coast  sank  and  rose,  and  the  sea  encroached  upon  the 
land,  according  to  the  account  of  Ibn  Shehny.  I  think  it  not  improb¬ 
able  that  by  some  of  these  terrible  convulsions  the  gate  of  the  harbor 
of  Seleucia  was  so  much  elevated  as  to  render  it  useless,  and  if  so, 
this  will  give  both  the  date  and  the  course  of  the  total  desertion  and 
destruction  of  this  city  and  harbor,  as  well  as  the  ruin  of  Antioch. 
All  the  old  authors  mention  these  awful  overthrow's  of  Antioch.  From 
their  effects  it  never  could  entirely  recover,  although  the  Byzantine 
emperors  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  restore  their  splendid  eastern 
capital.  If  the  supposition  of  the  rising  of  the  coast  at  the  harbor  of 
Seleucia  proves  true,  the  cause  of  the  permanent  and  utter  decline  of 
Antioch  is  at  once  explained.  Commerce  and  trade  would  there¬ 
by  be  immediately  and  finally  directed  to  Scandaroon  and  Ladakia 
and  settle  upon  Aleppo  as  the  great  centre  of  exchange  with  eastern 
caravans. 

Wth.  We  left  Antioch  at  one  o’clock,  and  four  hours’  brisk  riding 
by  morning  moonlight,  brought  us  to  Jisr  el-Hadid,  where  we  crossed 
the  Orontes.  Here  is  a  very  substantial  bridge,  built  since  1822,  in 
which  year  the  great  earthquake  of  Aleppo  broke  dowrn  the  old  one. 
There  is  a  guard-house  with  a  gate  built  on  the  bridge,  and  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  is  a  small  village  with  tw’o  or  three  badly  sup¬ 
plied  shops,  where  the  traveller  can  perhaps  purchase  something  to 
eat,  and  certainly  something  to  smoke.  The  water  of  the  river  is  of 
a  muddy  drab  color,  occasioned  by  the  continual  erosion  of  the  banks, 
which  are  of  a  blueish  earthy  marl.  No  doubt  the  vast  long  plain, 
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which  requires  two  or  three  days  to  ride  round  it,  is  entirely  a  fresh 
water  deposit,  and  it  is  still  extensively  overflowed  in  winter.  It  was, 
in  fact,  aMarge  lake,  the  small  remnant  of  which  is  found  in  the  Ya- 
gara  or  Bahr  Agoula,  more  commonly  called  the  Lake  of  Antioch. 
The  Orontes  and  Nahr  el-Burak  from  the  south,  and  Aphreen  and 
Aswad  from  the  east  and  north-east  have  for  countless  ages  been  fill¬ 
ing  up  this  lake,  and  enlarging  the  plain,  and  this  work  will  one  day 
be  completed  and  the  lake  wholly  disappear.  At  some  remote  period, 
this  plain  was  crowded  with  people.  Hundreds  of  artificial  mounds, 
some  very  large,  were  raised  all  over  it.  These  were  doubtless  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  peasants  who  cultivated  the  surrounding  fields,  much  as 
the  Mexicans  did,  when  Cortez  first  visited  that  fair  and  fairy  land. 

I  counted  forty-one  mounds  from  a  single  station. 

The  land  of  this  plain  belongs  to  government,  and  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  and  useless.  It 
might  all  be  brought  under  the  highest  cultivation.  Every  foot  of  it 
could  be  irrigated  by  canals  from  the  several  rivers  which  find  their 
way  through  it,  to  the  lake ;  and  rice,  cotton,  madder  and  corn  might 
be  grown  to  any  amount ;  or  it  might  be  planted  with  mulberry  or¬ 
chards  for  the  production  of  silk.  A  single  Nauza  or  Persian  water¬ 
wheel,  will  raise  water  sufficient  for  30,000  mulberry  trees,  and  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  wheel  is  only  about  200  dollars.  This  is  the 
whole  expense,  and  yet  there  is  neither  capital  nor  enterprise  in  the 
country  to  achieve  this  work.  Let  Europeans  or  Americans  enter 
upon  the  work,  and  this  magnificent  plain  will  soon  be  like  the  garden 
of  Eden.  And  when  rail-ways  bring  the  trade  and  the  travel  of  the 
East  down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  this  delightful  renovation  will 
spring  up  like  magic.  A  better  government,  however,  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  success.  The  peasant  is  now  cruelly  oppressed.  If  he  settles 
on  any  of  these  lands  he  engages  to  pay  a  tenth  to  government.  This 
is  moderate  enough.  But  the  collectors  make  the  estimates  according 
to  their  own  selfish  purposes,  and  hence  arises  immense  oppression. 
They  will  determine  that  a  man’s  fields  have  produced  100  bushels  of 
wheat,  for  example,  and  take  the  tenth  according  to  this  estimate, 
while  he  has  not  in  fact  realized  20  bushels ;  and  in  the  same  way 
every  other  article  of  produce  is  taxed.  Thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
collectors,  the  poor  farmer  is  utterly  ruined,  and  obliged  to  flee  from 
his  house  and  abandon  his  labor.  No  improvement  is  to  be  expected 
on  this  system. 

The  houses  in  this  region  are  built  of  large  sun-dried  brick — two 
feet  long,  one  broad,  and  six  inches  thick.  I  watched  the  process  of 
brick-making,  as  we  lay  under  the  shade  of  a  great  mulberry  tree  at 
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the  foot  of  the  bridge.  One  man  tramped  the  mortar  with  his  feet; 
a  woman  threw  in  chopped  straw  and  chatF;  another  woman  supplied 
the  water  which  was  handed  her  from  the  river  by  a  man  entirely 
naked ;  another  man  shaped  the  bricks,  and  boys  and  girls  carried 
them  to  a  distance  and  ranged  them  on  the  ground  to  dry  in  the  sun 
and  wind.  The  veils  of  the  women  are  in  place  on  such  occasions 
certainly.  The  people  in  this  region  are  sadly  degraded — there  is 
not  a  Christian  church,  or  a  school  of  any  kind  in  all  these  villages. 
When  will  such  utter  desolations  revive  !  Kurds  and  Arabs  wander 
now  and  then  with  their  flocks,  over  these  fertile  plains,  and  then  dis¬ 
appear  like  birds  of  passage.  From  Jisr  el-Hadid,  Mount  Casius  bore 
260 ;  highest  point  of  Jeble  el-Aala,  160 ;  of  Mount  Rhossius,  295 ;  of 
Jeble  Ghawir  Dag,  S52. 

Between  these  mountains  the  wind  at  this  season  rushes  up  the 
plain  from  the  sea,  a  hot,  dry  and  merciless  tempest.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  endure  it.  The  intense  heat  of  the  plain,  I  suppose,  pro¬ 
duces  rarefaction  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sea  air  is  drawn  in,  with 
immense  vehemence,  to  fill  the  void.  Whatever  be  the  cause  it  is 
now  incessant,  day  and  night,  and  so  violent  as  to  be  very  disagreeable. 

In  three  hours  from  Jisr  Hadid  w'e  come  to  Harim,  which  is  pleas¬ 
antly  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  plain,  upon  a  salient  spur 
of  Jeble  el-Aala.  There  was  (and  still  remains  in  tolerable  preser¬ 
vation)  a  circular  castle  on  an  artificial  mound — the  base  of  which  is 
the  termination  of  the  hill — cut  off  on  the  upper  side  by  a  deep  ditch, 
and  strengthened  by  a  wall  and  towers.  It  was  a  plain  of  strength 
and  importance,  not  only  with  the  first  Moslems,  but  with  the  Crusa¬ 
ders.  Copious  fountains  refresh  the  fields,  and  cultivation  is  carried 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
Groves  of  poplar  and  other  trees  also  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spot.  Abu  el-Fida,  Ibn  Shehny,  and  other  Arabic  geographers,  speak 
of  this  tower  and  castle.  It  received  the  name  of  Little  Damascus, 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its  fountains,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
fruits.  For  many  centuries  it  was  the  capital  of  a  large  sub-province, 
but  it  bas  shared  the  general  fortunes  of  the  country,  and  has  sunk 
into  an  insignificant  village.  There  are  some  curious  old  ruins  on  the 
north  of  Harim,  and  what  appears  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  an 
aqueduct.  The  plain  stretches  away  northwards — a  boundless  ex¬ 
pansion  of  luxuriant  verdure ;  and  our  road  leads  over  a  low,  rocky 
point  eastward,  to  el-Burak — a  handsome  chejlik  (or  farm)  owned  by 
a  Turkish  grandee  of  Constantinople.  The  large  farm  houses,  newly 
white-washed — a  la  Constantinople  style — rise  on  a  beautiful  ascent 
near  the  banks  of  the  pretty  Burak.  This  crystal  brook  is  crowded 
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with  fish,  and  hereabouts,  covered  with  geese  and  ducks — a  rare  sight 
in  Syria.  I  have  not  seen  a  sweeter  farm-scene  in  the  East.  The 
Burak  fiows  down  from  a  narrow  vale  on  the  east  side  of  Jeble  el- 
Aala,  and  crossing  the  plain  westward  from  this  chefiik^  falls  into  the 
Lake  of  Antioch.  There  was  anciently  a  large  town  at  this  place, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen,  scattered  over  the  hill  north-east  of 
the  ford.  A  bridge  of  several  arches  once  spanned  the  brook,  and  we 
now  cross  on  its  ruins. 

\2th.  We  slept  on  the  margin  of  the  Burak,  or  more  properly,  spent 
some  six  hours  of  the  night  in  an  earnest  contest  with  this  merciless 
wind,  when,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  our  tent  erect,  we  struck, 
and  started  at  2  o’clock,  A.  M.  and  went  on  to  Dana,  a  ride  of 
hours,  direction  east  by  north.  During  the  latter  half  of  this  ride  our 
attention  was  constantly  attracted  to  a  constant  succession  of  old  ruins, 
on  all  sides  of  us.  They  are  of  various  styles  of  architecture,  partly 
Grecian,  partly  of  a  tortuous,  mixed  order,  and  of  a  very  uncertain 
age.  They  fill  the  reflecting  mind  with  wonder  and  sorrow.  What 
has  become  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intelligent,  prosperous, 
wealthy  people,  who  once  crowded  these  plains,  and  built  cities,  tem¬ 
ples,  and  palaces,  all  over  these  hills  ? 

At  Dana  we  took  refuge  from  a  burning  sun,  and  persecuting  wind, 
in  an  old  building,  once  a  church  or  temple,  now  a  mosque.  It  is  a 
heavy  vaulted  building,  mostly  in  ruins. 

Passing  through  large  fields  of  castor  bean,  maize  and  cotton,  we 
began,  in  half  an  hour,  to  rise  over  a  rocky  hill ;  and  in  the  valley 
beyond  it,  came  to  some  very  old  remains,  with  a  large  ruined  town 
some  two  miles  further  south.  After  ascending  another  rocky  hill, 
we  pitched  our  tent  at  Deir  et-Tin,  two  hours  from  Dana,  and  six 
from  Aleppo.  The  rock  thus  far  has  been  mostly  a  compact  lime¬ 
stone  often  semi-crystalline.  From  this  to  Aleppo  the  cretaceous  and 
marly  formations  abound.  This  little  village  is  distinguished  for  its 
cisterns.  The  whole  cretaceous  hill  is  perforated  with  them,  but  the 
water  is  an  abominable  decoction,  from  stables  and  barn-yard  drip¬ 
pings,  and  swarms  with  minute  red  worms,  very  lively,  but  not  at  all 
desirable  qualifications  to  a  thirsty  man’s  potations.  The  Deir  is  gone 
if  there  ever  was  one,  but  the  orchards  are  just  now  loaded  with  ex¬ 
cellent  Tin — figs.  We  placed  a  high  wall  between  us  and  this  hot, 
parching,  pitiless  wind,  ate  something  or  other  for  dinner,  cooked  a  pot 
full  of  this  living  water  for  tea,  and  threw  ourselves  on  the  ground  to 
sleep. 

\^th.  Rose  at  midnight,  took  a  guide  and  set  out  to  visit  the  ruins 
on  Jeble  St.  Simon,  leaving  the  luggage  to  proceed  to  Aleppo  direct. 

39* 
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We  travelled  across  the  mountains  by  a  blind  path — most  execrable 
road — floundering  in  the  dark,  over  rude  rocks,  for  four  hours  and  a 
half,  when  we  reached  the  main  ruins  just  as  the  sun  rose.  These 
mountains  are  full  of  deserted  villages,  and  old  towns  in  melancholy 
desolation.  Huge  gray  rocks,  “  as  old  as  the  hills,”  utterly  disrobed 
of  all  verdure,  and  even  of  soil,  are  piled  up  in  hopeless,  desperate 
confusion.  Amongst  these  remains  of  ancient  architecture,  stand 
towns,  and  temples,  and  cities,  and  castles  of  by-gone  centuries,  and 
extinct  races.  They  are  constructed  of  large  smooth  cut  stones,  car¬ 
ried  up  from  the  foundation,  in  single  layers,  and  without  mortar. 
They  are  probably  Graeco- Roman,  and  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Many 
of  the  private  habitations  were  large  and  spacious,  with  upper  and 
lower  porticoes,  supported  by  columns  of  various  shapes,  and  unde- 
£ned,  and  undefinable  orders — neither  Phenician,  Grecian,  Roman, 
Saracenic,  or  Arabic — a  degenerate,  bastard  generation— column,  capi¬ 
tal,  cornice  and  all.  But  these  ruins  are  altogether  surprising  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  solidity  of  structure.  Towns  and  temples  built  of  smooth 
chiseled  .stones  ten  feet  long  and  two  square,  arranged  one  on  another 
from  base  to  battlement,  stand  all  over  these  hills  in  utter  solitude. 

These  halls  deserted,  now  echo  only  the  wail  of  the  jackal  or  the 
hoipting  of  the  owl.  My  previous  reading  had  not  prepared  me  for 
this  morning’s  ramble  amongst  the  habitations  of  races  long  dead,  and 
the  heart  saddened  and  sickened  at  the  dismal  sight. 

The  main  attraction  of  Jeble  Simon  is  the  Kuloh  or  castle — a  large 
temple,  church,  or  convent,  or  all  in  succession,  according  as  men  of 
ditferent  nations  and  opposing  creeds  held  possession.  The  principal 
building  is  in  the  form  of  a  grand  cross,  the  centre  forming  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  octagon.  The  length  inside  is  253  feet  6  inches,  the  width  is 
76  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  octagon  is  89  feet  6  inches,  and  the 
length  of  each  side  is  35  feet  7  j  inches.  There  are  two  beautiful  Co¬ 
rinthian  columns  in  each  of  the  eight  angles — sixteen  in  all — about 
fifteen  feet  long.  From  an  entablature  on  the  top  of  these  columns, 
spring  the  eight  ground  arches  which  supported  the  dome  of  the  octa¬ 
gon.  It  is  thirty-two  feet  to  the  centre  of  the  arches ;  and  a  very 
heavy,  and  most  elaborately  decorated  cornice  and  fringe,  run  all 
round  their  noble  curvatures.  Eight  shorter  columns  occupied  the 
superior  angles,  resting  upon  pedestals  slbove  the  main  columns. 
Above  these  there  appear  to  have  been  projecting  pedestals  for  images 
or  statues ;  and  beautifully  carved  tracery  covered  the  interior  face  of 
the  lofty  dome.  The  whole,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  eighty 
feet  high — an  impressive  and  august  rotunda.  The  live  rock  of  the 
hill  has  been  cut  away,  to  form  the  platform  of  this  immense  structure, 
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and  a  pedestal  of  it  is  left  exactly  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  as  if 
for  an  idol  or  a  statue,  and  possibly  it  was  the  base  of  the  column  or 
“stile”  upon  which  St.  Simon  stood.  The  crest  of  the  hill  lies  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.,  and  this  is  the  direction  of  the  temple.  The  principal 
entrance  is  from  the  south-west  The  stile  here  is  highly  decorated 
Corinthian,  massive,  lofty  and  grand.  The  wall  is  at  present  about 
seventy  feet  high,  and  immensely  strong.  The  interior  is  choked  up 
with  an  infinite  amount  of  broken  columns,  capitals,  and  prostrate 
arches,  fatiguing  the  eye  and  the  limbs  of  the  visitor  in  his  rambles. 
The  east,  or  rather  south-east  wing,  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been 
transformed  into  a  church.  The  circular  nave  is  adorned  on  the 
tide  by  an  upper  and  lower  range  of  Corinthian  columns  producing  a 
fine  appearance  from  the  hill  on  the  south  of  the  temple.  In  effecting 
the  transformation,  the  elaborately  wrought  original  doors,  windows, 
and  cornice,  have  been  built  up,  and  concealed  by  an  interior  walL 
The  length  of  this  church  inside  is  129  feet  6  inches,  and  the  breadth 
77  feet.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  explain  in  detail,  the  position 
and  character  of  the  numerous  side  cloisters,  small  chapels,  and  re¬ 
cesses  of  this  vast  pile,  and  still  more  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  to 
describe  the  immense  buildings  attached  to  it,  particularly  on  the 
south-west  side.  There  are  some  very  peculiar  and  surprising  sepul¬ 
chres  on  the  south-east  angle  of  the  external  court  or  yard,  which  will 
attract  the  attention  of  every  visitor.  There  are  no  fountains,  but 
immense  cisterns  supply  their  place.*  The  rock  beneath  the  whole 
length  of  the  temple  is  perforated  with  these  indispensable  reservoirs. 
Hither  the  fiocks  of  the  wild  Yezidy  shepherds  are  still  brought  twice 
a  day,  when  the  otherwise  desolate  scene  is  suiiicieutly  lively. 

The  prospect  northward,  over  the  plain  and  the  valley  Nehor  Ap- 
prin  is  surprisingly  lovely,  but  in  any  other  direction  the  eye  wanders 
fatigued  over  bare,  gray  rocks,  or  huge  old  ruins,  as  bare  and  as  gray. 
The  rock  is  a  white  compact  sub-crystalline  limestone,  richly  fossilif- 
erous  in  many  specimens  which  I  examined,  it  takes  a  beautiful 
polish,  as  is  manifest  from  the  columns  and  tracery  of  the  grand  octa¬ 
gon. 

By  whom  were  these  ruins  constructed,  when,  and  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  'i  These  are  questions  for  others  to  answer.  My  historical  read¬ 
ing,  both  Arabic  and  European,  casts  but  little  light  on  the  subject, 
and  there  is  nothing  very  decisive  in  the  architectural  indications. 
They  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  difi'erent  ages,  and  for  dilferent 
purposes.  1  could  find  no  inscriptions  of  any  kind  except  names  of 
European  travellers  who  visited  the  temple  in  former  days,  mostly  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  On  some  of  the  columns 
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there  are  circular  and  highly  involved  figures,  so  carved  as  to  appear 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  original  design.  They  may  have  had  a 
mystic  signification.  The  Arabic  historian  of  Aleppo,  Ibn  Shehny, 
calls  this  place  Kefr  Nebo,  and  says  that  anciently  an  idol,  called  Ne- 
bo,  was  worshipped  in  this  temple.  This  is  the  name  of  a  Babylonian 
divinity,  and  the  tradition  may  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  A  part  of  it 
at  least,  was  certainly  used  as  a  Christian  church  during  one  period 
of  its  history.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  these  mountains  are  evidently 
of  Christian  origin,  and  probably  owe  their  existence  to  the  first  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  Moslems,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
defeated  Christians  fled  from  the  cities  and  the  open  country  to  these 
savage  and  impracticable  deserts,  and  there  reared  these  heavy  build¬ 
ings,  half  castle,  half  church  or  convent,  as  the  case  might  be.  The 
style,  however,  is  very  different  from  any  purely  Grecian  or  Roman 
city  whose  ruins  exist  at  the  present  day.  The  stones  are  heavier, 
the  work  more  massive,  the  arrangement  awkward,  and  unscientific, 
and  the  whole  is  laid  up  without  mortar.  Many  things  lead  me  to 
suspect  that  most  of  these  buildings  wdiich  cover  the  long  ranges  of 
mountains  from  Safeta  northwards  through  the  Jeble  el-Aala  and  St. 
Simon,  were  constructed  out  of  materials  wrought  by  a  more  ancient 
people  than  the  Syro-Greek  Christians  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen¬ 
turies.  Both  in  Jeble  el-Aala  and  St.  Simon  the  arch  is  unknown  in 
the  heaviest  and  most  antique  buildings ;  and  as  there  is  no  patch 
work  about  these  specimens,  they  may  possibly  exhibit  undisturbed 
examples  of  the  handiwork  of  a  very  remote  race.  On  these  ques¬ 
tions,  however,  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  One 
thing  is  certain,  we  shall  not  again  meet  a  single  trace  of  Phenician 
architecture  until  we  reach  Ba’albek.  In  a  wilderness  of  ruins  ex¬ 
tending  southwards  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  often  in  sight  of  the 
Phenician  coast,  there  is  not  one  stone  with  the  Phenician  bevel.  This 
early  maritime  people  appear  to  have  confined  themselves  to  the  sea¬ 
board,  and  in  all  the  cities,  from  Ladakia  to  Gaza,  the  peculiar  cut 
of  their  chisel  can  be  traced,  but  if  you  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the 
hills  which  separated  them  from  the  interior  plains  of  Syria,  all  signs 
of  their  work  disappear  suddenly  and  totally,  except  in  a  very  few  in¬ 
stances  far  south,  where  the  Jews  seem  to  have  borrowed  both  the 
workmen  and  the  style  from  their  Syrian  neighbors.  This  peculiar 
bevel  is  therefore  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Phenician  architect,  and 
as  such  1  always  look  upon  every  old  stone  which  bears  these  creden¬ 
tials  of  a  very  honorable  antiquity,  with  particular  respect.  1  would 
give  something  to  know  whether  it  is  met  with  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Carthage !  But  of  this  enough. 
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The  shepherds  who  wander,  with  their  docks,  amongst  these  an¬ 
cient  desolations,  are  mostly  Yezidees — a  strange,  wild  race,  of  very 
dabious  reputation.  The  prevalent  opinion  in  regard  to  their  religions 
veneration  of  the  Evil  principle,  and  of  his  very  reputable  companion 
and  symbol,  the  serpent,  is  undoubtedly  well  founded ;  but  with  what 
particular  rites  they  endeavor  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  his 
Satanic  majesty,  1  could  not  ascertain.  1  may  refer  to  this  people 
again. 

Very  old  tradition  connects  the  name  of  St.  Simon  Stylites  with 
these  ruins,  and,  as  before  intimated,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  col¬ 
umn  reared  upon  the  base  or  pedestal  of  live  rock,  in  the  centre  of  the 
octagon,  was  selected  by  the  saint  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  astounding 
exploit.  The  fallen  blocks  are  much  broken,  and  appear  as  if  they 
may  have  been  diminished  by  the  hammers  of  devout  pilgrims,  who 
flocked  to  this  holy  shrine  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
were,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  carry  home  some  of  the  sacred  stone  as 
precious  mementoes  or  efficacious  amulets.  I  found  a  very  old  Ara¬ 
bic  volume  in  Aleppo,  which  professes  to  give  the  history  of  St.  Simon. 
It  is  filled  with  incredible  legends  and  accounts  of  stupendous  miracles, 
recorded  with  resolute  and  even  desperate  gravity.  Additions  appear 
to  have  been  made  to  the  original  chronicle,  from  time  to  time,  one  of 
which  says  that  pilgrims  came  to  the  sacred  shrine  even  from  Ameri¬ 
ca.”  Anachronisms  of  this  kind  are  of  no  significancy,  and  will 
scarcely  attract  attention  amidst  the  splendor  of  such  transcendant 
miracles  as  are  constantly  achieved  by  this  prince  of  saints.  The 
church  constructed  out  of  the  south-east  wing  of  this  grand  temple, 
was  probably  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  vast  crowds  of  pil¬ 
grims.  And  the  numerous  buildings  attached  to  different  parts,  were 
for  monks  and  anchorites  who  were  wedded  to  the  spot  by  the  fame 
of  the  holy  man. 

Here,  then,  was  displayed  that  most  hideous  abortion  of  blind  fa¬ 
naticism.  A  living  man  perched  upon  the  end  of  a  pillar  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  50,  60,  or  70  feet  high,  according  to  diflferent  accounts. 
There  he  stood,  day  and  night,  without  descending,  for  thirty-seven 
years,  in  winter’s  winds  and  snows,  and  summer’s  scorching  sun,  mut¬ 
tering  prayers,  making  ten  thousand  dangerous  and  painful  genuflec¬ 
tions,  and  giving  utterance  to  mysterious  predictions  to  the  demented 
and  awe-struck  multitude  below.  How  he  did  contrive,  on  this  dizzy 
pinnacle,  to  bow  down  till  his  forehead  touched  the  top  of  the  column 
at  his  feet,  is  not  easily  understood ;  but  an  eye-witness  declares  that 
he  saw  him  perform  the  exploit  1244  times,  and  then  he  left  off*  count¬ 
ing  !  Any  one  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  marvels  are  religiously  re- 
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lated,  by  grave  historians,  about  this  monstrous  manifestion  of  ascetic 
mania,  may  consult  Stephanus,  or  Theodoret,  or  St.  Anthony,  or  Ckw- 
mos,  or  the  somewhat  tedious  epitome  of  the  whole  in  Assemann’s 
Bib.  Orient.  Vol.  I.  The  temptation  to  translate  from  my  old  Arabic 
author  must  be  resisted  for  want  of  time  and  space ;  and  we  leave  it  to 
some  of  our  modern  lovers  of  legendary  lore,  to  do  justice  to  the  mem- 
ory  and  the  merits  of  this  unparalleled  saint. 

There  are  the  remains  of  a  column  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  some 
six  miles  east  of  Swadea,  and  Mr.  Barker  supposes  that  this  is  the  site 
of  Simon’s  Pillar.  Pilgrimages  are  still  made  to  it  on  this  account 
by  the  superstitious,  and  it  appears,  from  time  immemorial,  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  spot  by  the  surrounding  Christians.  And  since 
some  ancient  authors  mention  different  pillars,  it  is  possible  that  the 
saint  may  have  occupied  one  on  this  promontory  for  a  season.  But  I 
think  it  more  probable  that  this  was  the  pillory  Simeon  Stylites  ju¬ 
nior,  who  maintained  his  awkward  post  for  sixty-eight  years ! !  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  Evagrius,  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  this  remarkable  junior  gentleman. 

It  took  me  eight  hours  to  ride  from  the  Kulah  to  Aleppo.  The  road 
leads  over  low  rocky  hills,  utterly  destitute  of  trees,  and,  in  August  at 
least,  of  vegetation.  The  soil  has,  for  ages,  been  washed  oflf  the  rocks 
into  small  side  valleys,  which  in  spring  are,  no  doubt,  green  enough, 
but  now  they  are  of  a  burnt-iron  rust  color,  very  naked  and  very 
dreary.  Ancient  ruins  are  scattered  over  the  hills,  and  as  you  ap¬ 
proach  Aleppo  villages  begin  to  appear. 

Aleppo.  I  shall  bring  into  one  connected  narrative  the  substance  of 
my  miscellaneous  notes  about  this  important  city  and  the  regions  ad¬ 
jacent  to,  and  depending  upon  it.  Tiie  origin,  the  name,  and  the  an¬ 
cient  history  of  Aleppo  are  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  the  Boerhea 
of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  ecclesiastical  books  of 
the  present  day,  it  still  bears  this  name.  Ibn  Shehny,  the  Arabic  his¬ 
torian  of  Aleppo,  has  collected  with  much  industry  and  from  many  au¬ 
thors,  the  ancient  traditions  in  relation  to  the  name  and  primitive  his¬ 
tory  of  his  native  city.  He  gives  different  versions  of  the  fable  of 
Abraham  (“upon  whom  be  peace”)  milking  his  flocks  at  castle-hill — 
all  of  which,  however,  derive  the  name  Haleb  from  this  milking  ope¬ 
ration.  The  Patriarch,  it  seems,  possessed  the  Moslem  virtue  of  alms¬ 
giving  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  when  he  milked  his  flocks  at  the  hill, 
a  crier  from  the  summit  proclaimed  {haleh  Abraham) 

Abraham  has  milked — his  flocks,  and  immediately  the  pauper  crowd  as¬ 
sembled  for  their  daily  portion.  From  the  constant  repetition  of  this  call, 
the  name  became  appropriated  to  the  hill  itself  and  subsequently  to  the 
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city  that  was  built  around  it.  Ibn  Shehny,  however,  appears  to  re¬ 
gard  all  these  traditions  as  somewhat  apocbi’yphal,  and  evidently  ac¬ 
quiesces  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  derive  the  name  from  the  milk- 
white  chalk  hills  upon  which  it  is  built.  It  is,  nevertheless,  curious 
to  see  how  pertinaciously  Moslem  authors  insist  upon  the  reality  of 
Abraham’s  residence.  One  author,  however,  quoted  by  Ibn  Shehny, 
says  that  Haleb  and  Hums,  Ibn  Mahir,  Ibn  Hums,  Ibn  Hab  (in  an¬ 
other  genealogy  it  is  Ibn  Ham),  Ibn  Maknif,  of  the  children  of  Ama- 
liuk,  built  Haleb  and  Hums.  And  again,  he  says  that  the  occasion 
of  building  Haleb,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Amalekites  from  Pales¬ 
tine  by  Joshua.  But  then  this  same  author  in  another  place  main¬ 
tains  that  Haleb  has  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  visit  of  Khalil 
(the  beloved),  that  is,  Abraham  “  upon  whom  be  peace.”  And  once 
more — an  author  with  a  string  of  Ibns  to  his  pedigree  altogether  too 
long  to  copy,  states  that  the  king  of  Nineveh,  called  Belukush,  or 
Belkhurus,  built  Aleppo  and  compelled  the  Jews  to  inhabit  it — and 
Ibn  Shehny  adds — Allah  knows  whether  this  is  not  he  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Saidanapalus.  Finally,  Ibn  Shehny  declares  that  he 
found  it  recorded  in  an  ancient  author  called  Ashuarus,  that  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Alexandrian  era,  Seleucus  Nicanor  built  Seleucia  and 
Apamia,  and  Riha,  and  Haleb,  and  Ladakia ; — so  much  for  Ibn  Shehny. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  it  is  the 
Aram  Zobah  of  Scripture.  This  is  probably  a  mistake  into  which 
the  Jewish  tourist  fell  by  confounding  Aleppo  with  Kunserin,  whose 
ruins  are  about  a  day’s  journey  south-east  of  AlepjK).  Ibn  Shehny 
says  that  Kunserin  was  a  great  city  before  Aleppo  was  built,  and  at 
first  called  Suria,  from  which  he  derives  the  name  Syria.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  or  province  in  which  Aleppo  is  situated, 
and  gave  name  to  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  When 
Kunserin  declined  and  Aleppo  rose  to  distinction  there  arose  a  confu¬ 
sion  in  authors,  who  were  not  always  careful  to  distinguish  bctw'een 
the  ancient  name  of  the  province  and  its  actual  capital.  The  south¬ 
east  gate  of  AleptK)  is  still  called  Kunserin,  and  this  name  figures 
largely  in  all  the  old  Syriac  and  Arabic  writers  upon  this  region. 
Girgius  el-Makin  in  his  Saracenic  history,  says  that  Kunserin  was 
conquered  A.  D.  636  by  Abu  Aubeid,  after  a  sharp  contest,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  whole  province,  including  Aleppo,  w’as  brought  under  Mo¬ 
hammedan  rule  at  that  early  day.  It,  however,  often  changed  mas¬ 
ters  subsequently. 

Most  modern  geographers  identify  Kunserin — the  Chalcis  of  the 
Greeks — with  Zobah  or  Hamath  Zobah  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
This  may  be  correct,  but  when  visiting  the  great  “  salt  vale,”  some 
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twenty  miles  south-east  of  Aleppo,  I  heard  of  a  very  ancient  ruin  on 
the  south-eastern  margin  of  the  vale,  which  the  Arabs  call  Zobahor 
Zebali,  and  some  appeared  to  me  to  pronounce  it  Zebad.  They  told 
me  that  the  ruins  were  much  older  than  those  of  Kunserin,  and  cov¬ 
ered  a  space  as  large  as  Aleppo ;  and  moreover,  that,  at  this  |dace 
was  the  only  fresh  water  on  the  south  shore  of  this  salt  lake  or  vale. 
As  this  is  probably  the  salt* vale  where  David  conquered  Hadadezer, 
king  of  Zobah,  when  he  went  to  recover  his  border  on  the  Euphrates 
(2  Kings  8:  3 — 13),  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  this  Zebah  marks 
the  site  of  Hadadezer’s  capital ;  David  may  have  destroyed  it,  and  in 
the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  Kunserin  may 
have  become  the  capital.  It  is  a  full  day’s  journey  west  of  Zeba^ 
and  all  that  distance  from  the  salt  vale,  where  David  overthrew  Ha¬ 
dadezer.  The  position  of  Zebah,  therefore,  agrees  best  with  the  Bible 
account  of  David’s  expedition.  Our  narrative  having  led  us  to  this 
salt  vale,  I  may  as  well  complete  what  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  it. 

I  left  Aleppo  on  the  18th  of  August,  with  a  company  of  friends, 
and  rode  to  Sphery — anciently  called  Sephra — situated  near  the  wes¬ 
tern  border  of  the  vale.  Passing  out  of  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Kua- 
serin,  we  rode  over  chalk  hills  planted  with  the  pistachio  tree,  for  half 
an  hour,  and  were  then  in  the  open  desert.  As  we  advanced  through 
boundless  tracts  of  unappropriated  land,  the  villages  became  more  and 
more  rare,  until  we  reached  Sphery,  from  whence  to  the  Euphrates 
it  is  “  without  inhabitant.”  Sphery  is  a  large  village.  The  houses 
are  built  of  SMw-dried  bricks — shaped  like  large  haystacks — huddled 
close  together  like  their  types  in  a  Western  barn-yard,  with  narrow 
circular  streets  or  paths  between  stacks,  leading  to  anywhere  you 
please.  This  is  the  universal  style  throughout  all  these  deserts,  be¬ 
tween  this  and  Hums.  They  present  a  most  original  and  striking  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  Moslem  inliabitants — half  citizens,  half  Bedouins-^ 
received  us  with  great  cordiality.  A  large  haystack  was  placed  at  our 
disposal — and,  of  as  many  of  the  villagers  as  it  would  hold.  We 
drank  any  quantity  of  cott’ee,  and  the  smoke  of  any  number  of  pipes 
escaping  through  the  apex,  made  our  stack  somewhat  like  a  young 
volcano.  But  we  were  entertained  with  very  lively  talk  from  these 
rude  sons  of  the  “  Border.”  Many  of  them  had  wandered  far  into  the 
desert — had  been  to  Zebah,  and  to  Khanasorah,  which  they  always 
confound  with  its  ruined  neighbor  Kunserin,  though  they  are  really 
distinct  places.  From  their  accounts  there  are  many  columns  with 
inscriptions,  etc.  at  Kunserin.  I  exhausted  all  my  persuasive  powers 
in  vain  efforts  to  induce  some  of  them  to  conduct  me  to  these  inter¬ 
esting  ruins,  offering  to  start  at  once,  and  ride  all  night.  But  they 
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steadfastly  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  at  this  season  to  reach  them, 
on  account  of  the  Anazy  Arabs.  They  are  in  such  dread  of  these 
wild  robbers,  that,  after  sunset  no  one  would  go  even  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  vineyards,  to  bring  us  grapes — nor  would  they  venture  out  at  all 
without  being  completely  armed.  These  Arabs  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  troublesome  of  late. 

Our  friends  here  assure  me  that  from  Khanasir  they  can  ride  to 
Hamah  in  a  day,  directly  through  the  open  desert.  An  old  Arab  au¬ 
thor — Ibn  Shiddar — quoted  by  Ibn  Shehny,  says  that  Khanasir  was 
a  large  city  with  walls,  castles,  etc.,  built  of  black  (trap)  rock.  He 
derives  the  name  from  the  man  who  'built  it — Khanasir.  Another 
old  Arab  author  says  that  there  wsis  a  city  here  called  Kunsarin  the 
less,  which  he  says  was  the  Chalcis  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  mentioned 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  under  the  name  of  Zoma — the  Zobah  of 
the  Bible  misspelt.  He  says  that  it  derived  its  name  from  an  Arab 
chief  of  the  Beni  Keis.  Ibn  Haukel,  in  his  Geography,  says  that  Kun¬ 
sarin  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Basilius,  after  which  it  was  re¬ 
peatedly  rebuilt  and  overthrown,  until  it  was  entirely  demolished  by 
Taj  ed-Dowleh  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  Amongst  the 
rebuilders  of  Kunsarin  which  he  mentions  are  the  Beni  Busseis  et- 
Tenukhiyeh — the  ancestors,  probably,  of  the  Tenukh  Emeers  who 
built  these  palaces  here  in  Abeih  where  I  am  now  writing  this  note. 
These  Emeers  were  exterminated  in  a  dreadful  massacre,  several 
hundred  years  ago,  but  their  palaces  still  remain.  The  name  Keis  is 
also  still  perpetuated  amongst  us — the  Druzes  being  divided  into  Beni 
Keis  and  Beni  Yemen.  The  leading  sheikhs  of  Beni  Keis  emigrated 
to  Lebanon  long  ago  from  the  province  of  Kunsarin.  The  ancestors 
of  Kaaman  Beg  Jemblat  came  from  Maarat  Naaman  which  belonged 
to  the  same  province.  And  in  Aleppo  itself,  I  found  an  old  palace 
called  Seraiyet  Beit  Jemblat — and  since  my  return,  Naaman  Beg  has 
assured  me  that  his  ancestors  owned  property  in  Aleppo.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  discover  the  progenitors  of  our  friends  and  neighbors,  in  these 
distant  deserts  and  ancient  chronicles.  The  Temukhs  carry  up  their 
genealogy  through  the  kings  of  Heri,  etc.  to  Kahtan  or  Yoktan,  and 
with  a  little  aid  from  the  Hebrew  tables  they  may  “  cross  the  flood  ” 
with  a  bound,  and  ascend  to  Adam !  This  puts  to  shame  the  pedigree 
of  the  most  ancient  European  nobility.  Before  taking  leave  of  these 
old  tales  I  must  give  one  more  quotation  from  Ibn.  Shiddar.  He  says, 
“the  town  of  Kaab  was  on  the  Euphrates.  There  the  Israelites  dwelt 
for  a  long  time,  and  they  held  to  it  with  such  tenacity,  that  they  were 
nine  times  expelled  before  they  were  finally  exterminated.”  This 
Eaab  was  in  the  province  of  Kunsarin,  and  as  we  have  found  the 
VoL.  V.  No.  19.  40 
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Zobah,  where  David  overthrew  Hadadezer  when  he  went  to  restore 
his  border  on  the  Euphrates,  may  not  this  Kaab  be  his  frontier  garri' 
son  city,  and  this  be  the  reason  why  they  clung  to  it  with  such  tena¬ 
city  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  my  companions  went  to  the  hills  on 
the  south  of  Sphery,  to  hunt,  and  I  hired  a  guide  and  rode  to  the  salt 
vale — about  six  miles  east  of  the  village.  The  plain  subsides  grad¬ 
ually  into  the  “  vale,”  and  having  always  understood  that  it  was  a 
lake,  and  having  seen  the  setting  sun  reflected  from  its  polished  sur¬ 
face  last  evening,  I  supposed  of  course  that  we  were  approaching  a 
fine  inland  sea.  There  too,  was  the  shore,  a  short  distance  in  advance 
of  us,  as  distinctly  marked  as  that  of  the  ocean ;  but  what  was  my 
surprise  not  to  find  one  drop  of  water — nothing  but  a  boundless  ex¬ 
tension  of  encrusted  salt.  With  strange  sensations  I  left  the  sAore, 
and  began  to  ride  over  this  sea  of  salt.  The  water  is  just  ahead  of 
me— on  I  rode  to  meet  it  like  a  child  chasing  the  rainbow.  Presently 
I  saw  a  large  flock  of  white  gazelles  about  a  mile  from  me,  actually 
standing  in  the  water,  with  their  graceful  proportions  beautifully  re¬ 
flected  below.  At  full  speed  1  attempted  to  overtake  them,  but  not 
being  partial  to  the  society  of  strangers,  they  bounded  away  over  the 
sea,  pausing  now  and  then  to  gaze  at  their  bafiled  pursuer.  Finally, 
when  1  reached  an  artificial  mound  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  this 
tantalizing  sea,  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  I  had  been  the  dupe  of  an 
optical  illusion  more  perfect  than  1  had  thought  possible.  On  look¬ 
ing  back  1  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  sea — well  1  am  now 
prepared  to  credit  any  story  about  mirage,  however  marvellous.  From 
the  top  of  one  of  the  numerous  artificial  mounds,  I  surveyed  at  leisure 
this  strange  vale.  A  vast  expanse  of  glassy  salt,  glowing  in  the 
burning  sun  of  August — an  oppressive,  saddening,  dismal  brightness.  I 
have  rarely  felt  such  a  sadness  at  heart  as  when  steeped,  drenched  in 
this  flood  of  glory.  The  very  atmosphere  trembled,  and  simmered, 
and  quivered,  as  if  it  were  molten  silver.  The  excess  of  brightness 
was  terrible,  and  the  total  silence  and  utter  absence  of  any  manifes¬ 
tation  of  life,  were  oppressive.  It  is  a  vale  of  utter  death,  polished 
and  burnished  into  intolerable  and  horrid  splendor.  It  is  four  days’ 
ride  in  circumference. 

In  winter  this  whole  region  is  actually  a  lake,  with  its  margin  as 
accurately  defined  as  any  other,  but  by  August  the  water  has  all 
evaporated,  and  a  crust  of  white,  coarse  grained  salt,  has  been  depos¬ 
ited  over  the  entire  surface.  I  nowhere  saw  this  crust  thicker  than 
half  an  inch.  The  quantity,  however,  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
rain  during  winter,  and  it  is  said,  sometimes,  and  in  certain  places,  to 
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be  several  inches  thick.  Ibn  Shehny  says  that  the  salt  is  brought 
down  by  two  small  rivers  which  enter  the  vale  from  the  north-east. 
This,  however,  needs  further  investigation.  Maundrell  found  a  lo¬ 
cality  on  the  border  of  the  lake  itself  where  salt  exists  in  a  mineral 
state.  The  current  opinion  in  the  neighborhood  is,  that  the  salt  is 
brought  down  by  the  tributary  streams,  and  they  urge  in  confirma¬ 
tion,  that  when  the  rains  are  long  and  copious,  the  amount  of  salt  is 
increased  in  proportion.  After  riding  some  time,  I  came  in  sight  of 
the  salt  gatherers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jebbaal.  Men,  women  and 
children,  camels,  donkeys  and  mules,  in  long  lines  floating  in  glory, 
now  lifted  into  the  air — now  wading  through  molten  silver — now  ut¬ 
terly  concealed,  according  to  change  of  position,  or  the  vagaries  of 
this  most  wonderful  mirage.  I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  this  day’s  ramble.  Jebbaal  is  about  ten  miles  north-east  of 
Sphery,  and  is  the  great  depot  of  salt,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  all 
over  northern  Syria.  The  salt  gatherers  get  from  200  to  300  piasters 
per  camel  load,  but  the  government,  I  am  told,  takes  from  50  to  70 
piasters  tax,  on  each  load.  This  is  a  very  rigidly  enforced  monopoly. 

I  rode  over  a  large  camp  ground  of  the  Anazy  Arabs  on  the  wes¬ 
tern  margin  of  the  vale.  These  Arabs  refused  to  pay  a  certain  tax 
last  winter,  and  the  Pasha  of  Aleppo  surprised  them  in  their  camp, 
took  several  sheikhs  prisoners,  and  compelled  them  to  purchase  their 
freedom  at  great  expense.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  are  so  trou¬ 
blesome  at  present — and  on  this  account  I  could  not  get  to  Kunsarin. 

From  a  large  artificial  mound  not  far  from  the  margin  of  the  “  vale,” 
I  took  the  following  bearings : 
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.  360 

(( 

10  “ 

Jeble  Zaran, . 

50 

(( 

unknown. 

Jebbaal, . 

62 

u 

8  miles. 

Peak  called  Jeble  Hamimeh, 

.  65 

C( 

on  horizon. 

Dcir  H:\fir, . 

70 

(( 

U 

Jebbaarin, . 

88 

tc 

uncertain. 

General  centre  of  the  Vale,  . 

.  130 

Jeble  el-Baaz, . 

.  135 

u 

on  horizon. 

Direction  of  Zobab  or  Zobad, 

.  140 

u 

8  hours. 

Wady  Amira — and  direction  of  Kunsarin,  165 

u 

6  “ 

The  “castle”  of  Sphery  is  situated  foui'or  five  miles  south-west  of 
the  village,  and  from  it  the  castle  of  Aleppo  bore  317 ;  Jebbaal,  90 ; 
Sphery,  93 ;  Tel  Abu  Jerrain,  from  whence  the  other  bearings  were 
taken,  105. 
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Between  Sphery  and  Abu  Jerrain,  is  a  small  village  called  Mellu- 
hah,  built  on,  and  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town.  There  are 
many  columns  amongst  these  ruins.  The  Italian  traveller,  Peter 
della  Valle — a  second  Joseph  Wolf,  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  hU 
wanderings  over  the  East,  passed  this  village  in  1617,  on  his  way  to 
Bagdad ;  but  he  gives  no  particulars,  and  his  journey  across  this  in¬ 
teresting  desert,  is  as  barren  as  the  desert  itself.  After  following  him 
from  Aleppo  to  the  Euphrates  we  remain  as  ignorant  of  this  terra  in¬ 
cognita  as  we  were  before. 

The  castle  of  Sphery  is  on  a  high  volcanic  hill,  and  is  merely  a 
Cyclopean  enclosure,  made  by  piling  up  the  large  trap  rocks  in  irregu¬ 
lar  lines.  My  guides,  who  are  great  hunters,  and  have  wandered 
over  these  deserts  as  far  as  Kunsarin,  represent  the  whole  country  as 
volcanic,  which  agrees  with  Ibn  Shehny’s  statement,  that  the  towns 
in  that  region  are  built  of  black  stone.  The  soil,  however,  is  fertile, 
and  the  country  is  desert  merely  because  it  is  overrun  by  the  Arabs. 
Innumerable  flocks  of  the  white  gazelle  pasture  on  these  hills  and  fer¬ 
tile  val.es.  These,  with  wild  boars,  hares,  bustards,  quails,  partridges 
and  woodcocks,  are  the  chief  victims  of  the  sporting  gentlemen  of 
Aleppo.  Our  party  having  joined  me  at  the  “  castle,”  produced  from 
their  nets  some  dozen  of  the  red  legged  partridge,  and  a  few  hares — 
a  rather  unsuccessful  day  in  their  opinion  ;  and  when  one  thinks  of  a 
ride  of  fifty  miles,  during  such  a  withering  wind  as  this,  he  sees  no 
reason  to  question  the  justness  of  their  estimation.  Still,  the  exercise 
is  healthy  and  invigorating,  and  this  is  an  adequate  compensation  for 
the  time  spent,  the  fatigue  endured,  the  tattered  garments  and  blister¬ 
ed  skin. 

The  volcanic  hills  appear  to  rise  about  500  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  and  they  are  said  to  abound  over  all  these  plains, 
to  the  Euphrates.  This  great  volconic  region  commences  at  the  sea, 
not  far  from  Tortosa — spreads  over  all  the  Ansairiyeh  mountains — 
constitutes  the  major  part  of  northern  Coele- Syria — stretches  by 
Hams,  Hamah,  Salemiyeh,  Maanah  and  Kunsarin,  to  the  Euphrates ; 
and  how  much  beyond,  into  Mesopotamia,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  In  the  vales,  and  low  plains,  water  can  be  procured  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  depth — at  Sphery  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Ibrahim 
Pasha  began  a  noble  system  of  colonization  in  order  to  restore  the  an¬ 
cient  cities  and  villages  of  Kunsarin,  by  settling  peasants  and  parties 
of  Arabs  in  them — granting  them  grain,  oxen  and  ploughs,  and  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  abandon  th*eir  migratory  habits  and  cultivate  the  soil. 
He  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  remain  master  of 
the  country.  The  present  government  has  been  disposed  to  pursue 
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the  same  plan,  but  with  little  prospect  of  success  I  fear.  They  lack 
energy,  wisdom,  perseverance  and  patriotism  in  the  subordinates,  upon 
whom  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  must  depend.  A  good  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  would  soon  cover  the  province  of  Kunsarin  with  an 
industrious  and  thriving  peasantry.  In  this  province  resides  perma¬ 
nently  the  singular  tribe  of  Arabs  called  Slaib  or  Sulaiyib.  They 
are  the  most  primitive  in  their  habits  of  all  these  dwellers  in  the  desert. 
They  do  not  mingle  with  other  tribes — are  not  Moslems,  and  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  no  religion  whatever.  By  many  who  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  however,  they  are  believed  to  be  a  sort  of  degen¬ 
erate  Christians.  They  raise  no  grain  nor  flocks,  and  never  eat 
bread,  but  live  entirely  upon  the  meat  of  gazelles ;  and  their  only 
clothing  is  made  out  of  their  skins.  They  are  very  ingenious  in  their 
devices  to  catch  gazelles,  but  their  most  successful  method  is  to  build 
long  diverging  walls  in  the  desert;  and  at  the  point  of  junction,  they 
dig  a  deep  pit.  The  whole  tribe  then  make  a  grand  hunting  circle, 
and  drive  the  gazelles  within  the  arms  of  these  walls ;  after  which 
they  are  easily  forced  into  the  pit,  and  slaughtered  in  immense  num¬ 
bers.  The  meat  is  dried  in  the  scorching  wind  and  burning  sun,  and 
laid  up  for  future  use  very  much  as  the  Indians  preserve  the  meat  of 
the  buffalo.  These  Arabs  have  no  domestic  animals  but  the  donkey, 
and  in  every  respect  exhibit  the  lowest  form  of  human  society.  I 
made  many  efforts  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  these  semi¬ 
savage,  semi-Christian  Bedouins,  but  unfortunately  failed.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fierce  attitude  of  the  powerful  Anizey,  the  Slaib  have  not 
lately  ventured  out  of  their  desert,  even  as  far  as  Sphery,  though  in 
peaceable  times  they  are  often  found  in  Aleppo.  Mr.  Barker,  and 
other  gentlemen  who  have  had  much  intercourse  with  them,  inform 
me  that  they  are  simple,  peaceable  denizens  of  the  desert,  not  given 
to  rob  the  traveller,  or  to  make  hostile  incursions  upon  other  tribes. 
My  Arab  friends  in  Sphery  assured  me  that  the  word  Zobah  was  in¬ 
corporated  into  many  of  the  names  of  these  primitive  inhabitants  of 
this  very  ancient  province.  This,  however,  needs  further  examina¬ 
tion. 

It  is  now  threshing  time  over  all  this  region,  and  I  have  been  much 
struck  with  their  machine.  Five  circular  iron  plates,  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  having  sharp  iron  teeth  on  the  external  circumference,  are 
fastened  on  a  cylinder  of  wood  five  or  six  feet  long.  This  cylinder  is 
attached  to  two  slabs^  like  the  runners  of  a  sled.  Upon  these  a  seat 
is  erected  over  the  cylinder,  upon  which  the  driver  sits.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  drawn  over  the  grain  by  horses  or  oxen,  until  the  straw  is 
chopped  into  fine  chafi*.  It  is  then  heaped  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
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floor,  and  a  fresh  supply  is  thrown  down,  which  in  turn  is  ground  into 
chaff*,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  crop  is  finished.  The  grain  is  then 
separated  from  the  chaff*  by  tossing  it  up  in  the  air  during  a  windy 
day,  of  which  there  are  abundance,  according  to  my  experience. 
This  chaff*  is  as  carefully  gathered  up  as  the  grain,  and  serves  for 
provender  during  the  entire  dry  season  of  the  year.  The  grain  is 
pulled  by  the  hand,  as  we  pull  flax,  or  cut  oflf  at  the  very  ground  by  a 
rude  sickle,  and  by  this  process  of  threshing,  the  entire  stem  is  pre¬ 
served  for  the  cattle  ;  and  as  there  is  no  hay  in  Syria,  this  straw  is  an 
indispensable  article  for  every  peasant.  Of  course,  the  floor  is  the 
bare  ground  in  the  open  field,  and  the  grain  is  covered  with  a  fine 
dust  or  sand,  which  gives  the  flower  a  brownish  color,  and  a  gritty 
touch  and  taste,  unless  the  wheat  is  washed  before  going  to  the  mill 
This  machine  is  used  in  no  other  part  of  the  country,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  the  sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth,  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
41:  15,  by  which  God  declared  he  would  make  the  “worm  Jacob” 
thresh  the  mountains  and  make  the  hills  as  chaff.  It  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  broad  slab  with  bits  of  porous  lava  fastened  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  used  in  other  parts  of  Syria  to  grind  the  straw  into 
chaff; 

We  returned  to  Aleppo,  which  we  reached  by  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
having  rescued  a  poor  boy  and  his  donkey  from  a  company  of  robbers, 
who  were  prowling  about  seeking  prey.  As  our  party  were  mostly 
Franks,  and  well  armed,  they  allowed  us  to  pass,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
we  heard  the  cries  of  the  poor  lad — and  galloping  back,  the  robbers 
made  off*,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  surrounding  darkness. 

To  this  dulj  Moslem  city  our  narrative  must  now  return,  and 
amongst  the  thousand  things  which  might  be  said  of  it,  and  which 
have  actually  been  said  and  sung  a  thousand  times  by  fond  Arab  lords 
and  partial  historians,  one  is  at  a  loss  what  to  select.  Almost  every¬ 
thing,  however,  must  now  be  described  by  parallels  of  opposition,  and 
the  resemblance  of  contrast.  Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  splen¬ 
did  forests,  Aleppo  shows  long  ranges  of  low,  naked  hills,  burnt  and 
blasted  and  desolate.  Ibn  Shehny  says  that  the  all-destroying  Tar¬ 
tars  cut  down  the  forests — “  may  the  graves  of  their  fathers  be  defiled.” 
Its  “  sweetest  of  all  waters  ”  which  gushed  in  crystal  fountains,  in 
every  mosque  and  market  and  medrisy — in  private  dwellings,  orchards 
and  gardens — the  delight  and  glory  of  Aleppo — is  now  dreaded  by 
both  natives  and  foreigners,  as  the  mother  of  that  most  odious  of 
blotchers — the  Aleppo  button.  (This  journal  owes  its  existence  to  one 
of  these  hideous  eruptions  which  has  confined  the  writer  to  his  room 
for  the  last  month,  and  has  set  him  to  reviewing  his  notes  to  pass 
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away  the  dull  imprisonment).  Instead  of  250,000  inhabitants,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ibn  Shehny  and  others — “  the  wealthy,  the  learned,  the 
polished,  the  peaceable,  the  honest,  faithful,  generous  and  hospitable,” 

_ and  a  long  array  of  magnificent  adjectives  besides,  altogether  un- 

translateable — this  city  now  numbers  about  threescore  thousand  in  all 
_ a  mingled  race,  abounding  in  paupers,  rogues  and  ragamuffins.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  mosque  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  a  medrisy,  or  college, 
for  each  mosque,  they  have  scarcely  one  for  each  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  less  said  about  their  medrisies  the  better.  And  thus  we  might 
extend  the  contrast  between  what  is  and  what  was  indefinitely,  and 
with  the  same  result.  But  as  this  would  be,  like  her  deserts,  a  very 
barren  extension,  we  shall  not  prosecute  it  any  further. 

We  must  now  mention  some  things  positive  about  Aleppo.  Her 
celebrated  castle  is  a  very  positive  ruin,  and  a  most  conspicuous  ob¬ 
ject.  Her  fortifications,  well  described  by  Gibbon,  have  now  fallen  to 
decay,  never  more,  I  devoutly  trust,  to  be  restored,  for  I  most  cor¬ 
dially  hate  all  castles,  city  walls  and  gates.  The  top  of  this  hill  would 
make  one  of  the  finest  observatories  in  the  world,  and  I  hope  it  may 
be  converted  into  some  such  beneficial  purpose  in  some  future  day  of 
Syria’s  prosperity.  From  the  summit  one  enjoys  an  admirable  view 
of  this  city,  as  it  is  very  lofty  and  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  its 
wilderness  of  mosques  and  houses.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  at 
the  base,  and  rises  some  200  feet  high ;  and  is  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  thousands  of  artificial  mounds  which  abound  in  all  the  plains  of 
Syria.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  know  more  about  them  in  general, 
or  this  one  in  particular,  must  consult  some  of  the  many  authors  who 
have  described  them  at  large.  Ibn  Shehny  has  exhausted  his  powers 
of  oriental  magniloquence  upon  the  castle,  which  was  built  on  the 
summit  of  this  mound.  The  towers,  or  minarets  of  several  mosques, 
were  belfries  of  Christian  churches,  to  every  one  of  which  there  is  a 
separate  history  in  Ibn  Shehny,  as  there  is  also  for  every  school, 
and  nusjed,  and  market,  and  gate,  and  palace,  but  such  things  have 
an  interest  only  to  the  citizens  of  Aleppo,  and  we  shall  not  translate. 
The  river  Quoik  rises  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aintab  (in  two  separate 
sources  as  our  historian  contends,  others  say  but  one),  and  after  pass¬ 
ing  Aleppo,  it  is  lost  in  a  marsh  not  far  from  Kunsarin.  It  is  an  in¬ 
significant  affair,  and  the  water  is  not  fit  to  drink  until  it  has  been 
filtered,  or  allowed  to  settle  in  a  tank.  The  universal  opinion  is  that 
the  hubet  es  Sineh — Aleppo  button — is  produced  by  some  mineral  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  water.  I  am  now  paying  the  penalty  of  a  visit  to  this 
city,  in  a  large  button  on  the  ancle,  which  from  the  constant  irritation 
of  walking  has  become  large,  infiamed  and  painful.  But  if  not  irri- 
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tated  in  some  such  way,  it  is  rarely  troublesome,  and  after  running  ita 
course  for  about  a  year,  it  disappears  of  its  own  accord,  and  never  re¬ 
turns.  All  kinds  of  medical  treatment  hitherto  applied  to  it,  only  in¬ 
crease  the  evil,  and  the  safe  course  is  to  let  it  alone.  It  very  frequently 
attacks  natives  on  the  face,  where  it  always  leaves  an  ugly  scar,  and 
sometimes  it  destroys  the  eye  when  it  appears  near  it.  I  never  saw 
a  foreigner  who  had  had  it  on  the  face.  There  are  two  kinds — mdk 
and  female — why  so  called,  is  not  very  clear,  certainly  not  because  the 
one  is  peculiar  to  the  male  and  the  other  to  the  female  sex.  The  fe¬ 
male  button  however  produces  a  number  of  separate  blotches,  the 
other  only  one.  This  curious  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  Aleppo, 
nor  to  the  towns  along  the  Quoik.  It  is  found  along  the  Euphrates 
as  far  south  certainly  as  Bagdad,  and  a  button  very  similar,  if  not  iden¬ 
tical,  has  lately  appeared  in  many  places  in  Lebanon.  It  is  asserted 
here  that  the  Druze  soldiers  who  returned  from  Ibrahim  Pasha’s  army 
in  1840,  brought  it  with  them  from  Aleppo,  and  that  it  has  been 
propagated  by  infection.  This  would  be  a  very  curious  fact  if  it  could 
be  well  established. 

Ibn  Shehny  gives  the  following  list  of  districts  or  sub-provinces 
which  belonged  to  the  government  of  Aleppo. 

1.  Sheizur,  “  a  city  and  castle  on  the  river  Orontes,  N.  W.  of  Ha¬ 
mah.  2.  Bkas  es-Shugar,  with  a  strong  castle.  3.  El-Kseir,  and 
castle.  4.  Deir  Kush,  a  castle  on  the  Orontes  west  of  Edlip,  built 
by  the  crusaders.  5.  Harim  and  Sheikh  el-Hadid,  at  the  N.  W.  base 
of  Jeble  el-Aala.  6.  Antakiah,  Antioch.  7.  Bagras,  a  castle  on  the 
confines  of  Armenia.  8.  Derbesak,  with  a  castle.  9.  Hajr  Shuglan, 
with  a  castle.  10.  Er-Rawendan,  and  with  it  Tel  Haran,  the  Tower 
of  Russas  and  Tel  Bashir,  all  famous  castles  N.  W.  of  Aleppo.  Jo- 
celine  took  Tel  Haran  and  destroyed  it.  11.  Aintab,  a  beautiful  city 
with  a  fine  castle,  and  belonging  to  it  Debook  and  Koores,  two  cele¬ 
brated  castles.  12.  Bakseny,  a  beautiful  city  bordering  on  Armenia, 
and  capital  of  a  rich  province.  13.  Kerker,  in  the  same  region. 
14.  Kahfa,  of  which  my  author  merely  says  it  had  a  castle.  15.  El- 
Bireh,  celebrated  for  its  large  castle.  16.  Kulaet  er-Rum,  in  which 
were  the  modern  Adana,  Tarsus,  and  Museiseh  a  Grecian  city 
called  by  them  Mamustra  or  Mumustia,  according  to  my  authm*, 
on  the  Gihon  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  17.  Menbej.  18.  El- 
Jebul  and  el-Bab,  N.  E.  and  E.  of  Aleppo,  the  author’s  ancestral 
district,  large  and  fertile,  and  the  waters  of  it  carry  down  the  salt  to 
the  great  salt  vale.  19.  El-Keizein.  20.  Arzaz,  a  very  celebrated 
castle  which  figures  largely  in  crusader  times.  The  Tartars  destroyed 
it  21.  Sermein,  and  with  it  el-Fuah.  Maaret  Musrin  and  Mertah- 
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wan,  famous  in  early  Moslem  history.  22.  Kefr  Tab,  N.  W.  of 
Hamah,  a  very  ancient  city.  23.  Balis,  an  ancient  city  S.  E.  of 
Aleppo,  sometimes  called  Kunsarin  the  second.  In  this  large  district 
was  Dufein  on  the  Euphrates,  and  Russafah  an  ancient  Grecian  city 
in  the  desert  resorted  to  by  the  Khali  fs  to  escape  the  plague,  finally 
destroyed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  inhabitants  transferred 
to  Salemiyeh.  Khanasir  and  Khiyarliny,  and  the  modem  Kunsarin 
and  Kaka  also  belonged  to  this  province,  and  Allah  knows  how  many 
more  ancient  cities,  says  the  author.  I  could  now  identify  but  eleven 
of  these  districts,  and  my  list  of  villages  amounts  to  but  662.  There 
are  probably  more  than  1200  villages  still  under  the  government  of 
Aleppo. 

Ibn  Shiddad  has  copied  from  a  book  written  by  Kerim  ed-Dowleb, 
secretary  of  king  Dahir  in  the  year  609  of  the  Hegira,  the  following 
list  of  the  taxes  of  Aleppo. 


Tax  on  water,  canals,  and  tanks. 
The  ’Aslir  or  Tithes,  . 
El-Wekaleh — Agency  office. 
Horse,  cow  and  camel  market. 
Exterior  and  interior  fountains, 
Melon  market,  . 

Grape  market,  . 

•Vegetables, . 

Tanners, 

Silk  dyers,  . 

Sheep  market, 

“  “  of  Turkomans, 

Lumber  market,  . 

Spice  market, 

Smelting  furnaces, 

Bath  and  oven  fuel  1 
Auctioneers  of  Greens  ? 

Flower  gardens,  . 

The  mint,  . 

(Pasture-ground  ?) 

Tax  on  commons. 

Wood  and  coal  stores, 


Drachms. 

1,000,000 

600,000 

100,000 

380,000 

430,000 

100,000 

100,000 

50,000 

150,000 

100,000 

80,000 

450,000 

300,000 

50,000 

40,000 

5,000 

20,000 

20,000 

50,000 

100,000 

400,000 

100,000 

20,000 


Soap  factories. 
Census  of  Arabs, 
Salt  magazines,  . 
Slaughter  houses. 

Potash, 


Census  of  Turkomans, 
30,000  head  of  sheep,  . 

A  kind  of  capitation  tax. 
Tax  on  places  of  pleasure. 
Tax  on  Khan  es- Sultan, 
Tax  on  prisons,  . 


Greens  or  grass. 
Weighers, 

Iron,  . 

Hemp, 

Silk,  . 
Capitation, 
Manure, 


by  estimation. 
Total, 


Drachms. 

10,000 

100,000 

350,000 

100,000 

100,000 

20,000 

100,000 

150,000 

600,000 

100,000 

600,000 

80,000 

60,000 

50,000 

20,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

80,000 

30,000 

10,000 

300,000 


7,755,000 


This  is  a  curious  expose  of  the  amount,  and  the  sources  of  revenue 
in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  edntury.  Matters  and  things,  and  “  ways 
and  means”  have  greatly  changed  since  that  day.  Most  of  the  sources 
of  revenue  were  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  pernicious 
custom  is  still  practised,  greatly  to  the  injury  both  of  the  government 
and  the  people.  These  tax-gatherers  are  necessarily  clothed  with 
great  power,  and  they  abuse  it  to  lay  a  heavy  additional  per  centage 
for  their  own  pockets. 
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Aleppo  was  long  distinguished  for  her  manufactories  of  beautiful 
silk  studs,  but  the  modern  introduction  of  English  goods  has  com> 
pletely  broken  up  these  looms,  and  thousands  of  weavers  have  been 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  change.  The  same  is  true  in  Damascus. 
Multitudes  of  paupers  crowd  the  streets,  and  the  suffering  poor  do  not 
know  how  to  direct  their  energies  to  any  other  means  of  procuring 
subsistence.  Aleppo  lives  upon  her  caravan  trade,  and  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Most  of  the  caravans  to  Bagdad  now 
start  from  this  place  rather  than  Damascus,  the  route  from  this  lat¬ 
ter  city  being  too  m«ch  molested  by  the  Anazies.  These  Arabs 
are  a  strange  set  of  robbers.  One  of  my  acquaintances  was  recently 
obliged  to  come  from  Bagdad  direct  to  Damascus.  He  and  his  com¬ 
panions  left  all  their  effects  to  go  by  Aleppo,  dressed  themselves  ex¬ 
actly  like  Bedouins,  and,  on  swift  dromedaries,  struck  through  the 
desert.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  they  saw,  afar  oflT,  the  tents 
of  a  large  encampment,  and  made  boldly  for  it.  The  Arabs  saw  them, 
but  supposed  it  was  one  of  their  own  marauding  companies  returning, 
nor  were  they  undeceived  until  our  friends  were  actually  within  the 
camp,  at  the  sheikh’s  door.  The  Arabs  then  began  to  quarrel  amongst 
themselves  because  they  had  not  gone  out  and  robbed  them.  They 
finally  brought  the  case  before  the  cadi  of  their  tribe,  and  this  re¬ 
spectable  judge  decided,  that  as  the  strangers  had  deceived  them  by 
wearing  their  clothes,  until  they  got  into  the  camp,  it  was  lawful  sUll 
to  plunder  them.  However,  the  better  class  rose  against  this  decision, 
and  would  not  allow  their  tribe  to  be  disgraced  by  plundering  guests 
who  had  actually  reached  their  tents.  If  they  had  been  seized  only 
a  short  distance  outside,  it  would  have  been  lawful,  and  very  honora¬ 
ble  to  have  stripped  them  of  everything  they  had,  and  left  them  to 
perish  on  the  desert ;  but  now  they  must  be  treated  as  friends,  and 
conducted  in  safety.  And  this  was  actually  done,  and  a  guide  was 
given  them  across  the  desert  to  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus.  These 
roving  gentry  have  lately  moved  south  of  the  line  from  Aleppo  to 
Bagdad,  and  hence  the  northern  route  is  the  safest.  Still  the  cara¬ 
vans  ara  often  attacked,  even  those  that  go  by  the  way  of  Diarbe- 
kir,  and  the  north,  to  Mosul. 

The  gardens  of  Aleppo  produce  excellent  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
melons,  quite  sufiScient  for  the  consumption  of  the  city.  The  low  hills 
on  the  east  of  the  walls  are  covered  with  pistachio  orchards.  And 
from  time  out  of  mind,  this  is  the  only  locality  where  this  nut  has  been 
extensively  grown.  It  looks  like  the  terebinth,  and  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  a  species  of  that  tree.  The  houses  of  Aleppo  are  very 
substantial  and  spacious.  Most  of  them  are  vaulted,  which  makes  them 
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cool  in  summer  and  dry  in  winter ;  but  many  of  them  are  falling  to 
decay,  and  rents  are  low.  The  city  has  nOt  recovered  from  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1822,  and  the  shattered  walls  have  not  all  been  repaired. 
The  gates  are  kept  by  a  guard,  but  one  can  ride  over  the  prostrate 
walls  in  different  places.  Many  of  the  Europeans  and  native  Christians 
have  built  houses  in  a  suburb  called  Kittab,  since  1822,  for  greater 
security.  Whether  Aleppo  is  to  rise  out  of  her  present  depressed  con¬ 
dition,  depends  upon  the  route  which  a  reviving  commerce  shall  find  or 
make  for  itself.  In  the  adjustments  which  modern  trade  and  travel 
will  surely  make,  Aleppo  will  either  be  restored  to  her  former  wealth, 
or  utterly  annihilated.  Her  internal  resources  are  almost  nothing, 
and  she  does  not  possess  a  single  natural  advantage  for  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  modern  enterprise.  She  is  the  pet  daughter  of  Moham¬ 
medanism,  and  lives  by  the  old  regime.  When  the  slow  and  silent 
step  of  the  sponge-footed  camel  shall  be  superceded  by  the  whirling  car, 
and  the  whizzing  engine,  the  need  of  a  great  city  in  a  dry,  stony 
desert,  a  couple  of  car-hours  from  the  sea,  will  probably  not  be  felt 
Caravans,  the  very  life-blood  of  Aleppo,  will  disappear  from  Syria,  and 
with  them  this  city  will,  not  unlikely,  sink  out  of  sight  It  has  neither 
wood,  nor  coal,  nor  water,  nor  any  one  element  to  fit  it  to  become  a 
busy,  bustling  modern  town.  During  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  however, 
it  will  continue  to  be  the  grand  radiating  centre  for  all  northern  Syria. 

In  a  country  abounding  with  ancient  ruins,  Aleppo  can  show  no 
traces  of  a  high  antiquity.  Near  the  Antioch  gate  there  is  a  portion 
of  a  triumphal  arch  v/ith  a  Cufic  inscription  upon  it ;  and  on  the  wall 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  church  with  short,  ill-shaped  columns  of  ba¬ 
salt.  On  a  block  of  the  same,  are  a  few  hieroglyphic  figures,  too 
much  effaced  to  be  copied.  The  south-east  corner  of  the  wall  itself  is 
probably  of  Roman  work,  though  tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  Phenicians, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  their  power  and  commerce.  On  a  large  stone 
in  the  wall,  at  the  Bab  Nusr,  is  an  inscription.  The  stone  is  a 
fragment,  and  may  have  belonged  to  a  temple  dedicated  to  Artemis, 
the  Astarte  of  the  Phenicians  and  Syrians  generally,  according  to 
some  authors.  But  to  me  it  appears  that  the  abominable  licentious¬ 
ness  said  to  have  constituted  much  of  the  worship  of  Astarte,  corre¬ 
sponds  better  with  the  rites  of  Venus,  than  with  the  chaste  Diana. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  a  certain  superstitious  veneration  lingers  about 
this  old  stone.  All  classes  of  Aleppines,  and  particularly  Moslems,  as 
they  pass  in  and  out  of  Bab  Nusr,  rub  their  fingers  over  these  Greek 
letters,  and  then  kiss  them,  to  extract  the  mystical  virtue,  or  to  draw 
down  the  blessing  of  the  beautiful  Artemis.  Although  the  rock  is 
very  hard,  yet  by  this  process  long  continued,  the  inscription  has  been 
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nearly  rubbed  out,  and  is  scarcely  legible.  Some  of  the  gate^ways, 
and  the  entrances  to  some  of  the  mosques,  show  splendid  specimens 
of  Saracenic  architecture.  The  Tartars  have  also  left  the  impress 
of  their  barbarous  rule  in  huge  old  Khans,  now  generally  in  ruins. 
I  visited  one  large  mosque  whose  portico,  150  feet  long,  was  sup. 
ported  by  a  double  row  of  handsome  Grecian  columns,  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Boerhea.  These  columns  are  elegant  shafts  of  a  yellow  semi* 
crystalline  lime  rock,  found  in  the  neighborhood.  The  entablatures 
are  entirely  Saracenic,  very  rich  and  beautiful.  In  this  porch  I  found 
one  of  the  “  medrisehs”  so  much  boasted  of  by  Ibn  Shiddad,  a  rum 
too,  I  suppose  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  a  sorry  collection  of  boys  trembling 
under  the  corhadye  of  a  fierce  looking  sheikh.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
inculcating  a  difficult  lesson  with  his  terrible  weapon,*  applied  to  the 
extremities  most  distant  from  the  “  seat  of  reason,”  thus — the  feet  of 
a  stout  lad  were  entangled  in  the  complexities  of  a  cord  attached  to 
a  pole,  which,  being  then  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  of  his  com* 
panions,  reversed  the  natural  position  of  the  disciple,  and  upon  the 
soles  thus  exalted,  the  pedagogue  was  addressing  his  corhadye  disci¬ 
pline  with  all  his  strength.  Our  intercessions  in  behalf  of  the  writh¬ 
ing  victim  were  unavailing,  and.  the  bastinado  ceased  only  with  the 
strength  of  the  zealous  master.  I  have  witnessed  this  mode  of  teaching 
“  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,”  in  several  other  “  medrisehs”  of  Syria. 

The  rock  and  marl  strata  around  Aleppo  have  in  many  places  been 
tilted  up  and  dislocated  by  the  obtrusion  of  volcanic  dykes,  some  of 
which  even  run  under  the  city — ^an  unsatisfactory  basis  for  one’s  habi¬ 
tation.  And  Aleppo  has  actually  had  her  full  share  of  calamities  from 
frequent  and  dreadful  earthquakes,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
It  was  totally  overthrown  by  one  of  these  executors  of  Divine  wrath  in 
1169,  and  it  also  suffered  severely  in  all  the  similar  disasters  which 
so  often  destroyed  its  great  neighbor  Antioch.  And  in  1822,  it  suffer¬ 
ed  more  than  any  other  city  in  Syria  by  the  earthquake  of  that  year. 
Joseph  Wolf  participated  in  the  dangers,  and  has  given  a  description 
of  that  fearful  visitation.  Not  a  year  passes  without  repeated  shocks 
of  greater  or  less  violence,  and  it  requires  considerable  experience  be¬ 
fore  strangers  become  reconciled  to  these  “  nervous  affections”  of 
“  mother  earth.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  ORATIONS  OF  THUCYDIDES. 


An  Extract  from  “The  Life,  Work  and  Times  of  Thucydides,”  by  Wm.  Roscher,  Ph.  D., 
Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  W.  Mears,  A.  M.,  Student  in  Philosophy 
and  the  Arts  at  Yale  Cc  liege. 


Introductory  Remarks. 

[The  subjofhed  paragraphs  are  the  results  of  the  labors  of  a  Grer- 
man  scholar  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture.  The  orations  of  the  master  historian  are  not  only  famous  for 
their  intricate  and  perplexing  constructions — they  also  suggest  serious 
questions  as  to  the  veracity  and  faithfulness  of  Thucydides ;  whether, 
too,  he  was  guided  by  any  settled,  profound  purpose  in  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  part  of  the  history,  or  whether  the  Thucydidean  Oration 
is  the  product  of  a  whimsical  and  profitless  eccentricity.  These  lat¬ 
ter  questions  employed  the  energies  of  Dr.  Roscher  in  that  chapter  of 
his  work  which  we  now  lay  before  the  American  scholar ;  and  we 
cannot  but  hope  it  will  prove  acceptable  to  such  as  have  encountered 
the  difficulty  it  discusses  and  seeks  to  remove. 

We  do  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  all  our  author’s  conclusions 
— it  might  be  presumptuous  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  not  our  whole  purpose  to  publish  received  elucidations  of 
the  obscurities  of  an  ancient  model ;  we  wish  to  put  down  upon  an 
American  page  for  the  inspection  of  American  students,  an  example 
of  the  refinement  and  closeness  of  observation,  the  thoroughness  and 
accuracy  of  investigation,  the  sagacity  of  deduction  and  more  than  all 
perhaps,  the  free  play — the  ample  range  of  vision — op  and  down  the 
subject  of  study  until  it  is  apprehended  in  its  unity,  which  we  and 
they  seek  to  attain  through  the  medium  of  classical  studies.  And  yet 
from  the  very  prominence  of  these  qualities  throughout  our  extract, 
we  feel  safe  in  affirming,  that  the  views  of  the  author  are  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  We  are  busying  ourselves  with  no  cunningly- 
devised  fables,  with  no  plausible  but  groundless  speculations.  The 
man  who  had  never  opened  Thucydides,  would  feel  secure  in  yielding 
to  some  of  his  conclusions :  they  are  so  palpably  just ;  and  the  man 
who  has  studied  the  philosopher-historian  can  at  least  discern,  that 
only  after  an  investigation  equally  thorough  and  extensive  with  that 
VoL.  V.  No.  19.  41 
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of  Dr.  Roscher,  could  most  of  his  conclusions  be  effectively  assailed; 

60  deep  are  their  foundations. 

As  to  the  translation — we  have  seldom  deviated  from  what  we 
should  call  literalness,  except  when  compelled  to  it  by  the  usual  dif- 
ferences  of  idiom  and  structure.  The  unnecessary  faithlessness  of 
translations  generally,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  our  observation  and 
regret,  and  while  we  have  sought  to  present  our  author’s  ideas  in  a 
true  English  garb,  we  have  been  no  less  anxious  to  preserve  their 
exact  figure  and  proportion  as  they  appear  in  the  original  dress. — Tr.] 

Thuctdides  is  now  in  possession  of  a  rich  store  of  external  facts— 
that  is,  of  such  facts  as  had  fallen  under  the  notice  of  his  eye  and  ear; 
popular  assemblies  and  senatorial  decrees,  sieges  an'd  battles.  An 
historical  mechanic  would  have  arranged  these  notices,  and  published 
them.  Not  so  the  artist.  Deep  in  his  thought,  began  now  the  de¬ 
composition  and  assimilation  of  this  material,  preparatory  to  its  trans¬ 
formation  into  a  work  of  art — a  work  of  art  peculiar  to  Thucydides. 
For,  a  bare  protocol  of  events  is  no  more  history,  than  the  sketch  of 
a  lifeless  countenance  would  be  a  portrait. 

The  particular  work  of  the  historian  in  this  process,  is  two-fold. 
He  must  first  penetrate  from  the  outward  facts,  to  the  something  that 
is  within.  This  internal  is  often  denoted  in  our  days  by  the  name  of 
historical  ideas  or  principles.  To  the  greater  number,  there  is  some* 
thing  speculative,  and  so  unbistorical,  or  if  you  please,  hyperhistorical, 
concealed  under  this  title.  But  in  truth,  this  very  phrase  has  been 
employed  by  veritable — by  excellent  historians.  They  understand  by 
it,  the  spiritual  motives,  i.  e.  the  thoughts,  the  resolves,  the  feelings, 
of  the  chief  characters  and  their  dependents,  that  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  external  facts.  These  spiritual  motives  that  decide  every  indi¬ 
vidual  for  himself,  but  that  come  to  historical  import  because  they  are 
common  to  many — these  motives  are  not  learned  simply  by  learning 
the  facts.  Practical  men  speak  sparingly  of  what  goes  on  in  their 
thoughts ;  if  they  do  speak  of  it,  then  least  of  all,  may  the  historian 
receive  it  without  investigation.  Simple  as  the  results  may  appear, 
on  the  contrary  the  work  of  the  historian  in  this  process  is  most  in¬ 
volved  and  intricate.  Such  a  many-sidedness  of  the  spirit  is  here 
presupposed,  that  he  must  think  and  feel  every  character  that  appean 
in  his  history.  If  now  the  historian  meets  with  outward  acts,  he  in* 
quires :  “  What  must  be  my  state  of  mind  if  1  should  purpose  such 
deeds?”  Thus,  from  the  action,  he  learns  the  spirit  of  the  actor. 
/ItBroeiTO  ovztas  6  TiaaaqjSQvtjg,  oaa  ye  dno  rav  Aoiovpevmp  tjv  ciW- 
Gou,  (8.  46).  The  great  number  of  such  combinations  decides  fin:  par¬ 
ticular  cases. 
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In  the  next  place,  the  historian  must  separate  the  important  from 
the  unimportant,  through  his  whole  store  of  material.  Importance, 
however,  is  a  relative  idea,  which  is  determined  by  the  object  of  the 
work.  He  must  make  distinctions  between  principals  and  subordi¬ 
nates  ;  he  must  form  threads  along  which  to  arrange  the  events,  in 
groups.  Such  distinctions,  however,  such  threads  and  groups  do  not 
really  exist ;  they  must  originate  in  the  historian’s  thought.  These 
are  the  two  points  of  view  from  which  the  work  of  Thucydides  will 
now  be  regarded. 


§  1.  Cheat  number  of  the  Speeches  of  Thucydides. 

The  first  object  that  presents  itself  in  this  discussion,  are  the  speech¬ 
es  of  Thucydides.  They  appear  to  the  composer  himself,  important 
enough  to  receive  mention  in  hisj)reface,  (1.  22).  In  quantity  only, 
they  make  a  very  important  part  of  the  work ;  of  900  chapters,  more 
than  180,  that  is  more  than  a  fifth,  consist  in  direct  formal  addresses. 
Trogus  Pompeius  is  said  to  have  condemned  this  frequent  interweav¬ 
ing  of  speeches ;  for  his  time,  indeed,  and  for  his  object,  the  like  would 
no  more  have  been  appropriate  I 

The  age  of  Thucydides,  however,  was  the  first  period  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  eloquence  of  Athens,  and  Pericles  and  Antiphon,  afterwards  too, 
Alcibiades,  Critias  and  Theramenes,  were  regarded  as  its  masters. 
Pericles  spoke  but  seldom  before  the  people,  and  only  upon  the  weigh¬ 
tiest  occasions.  That  he  left  no  written  speech  behind  him,  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  how,  entirely  without  self-conceit,  they  were  directed  to 
the  practical  result  alone.  Notwithstanding  he  thus  individualized 
for  the  particular  circumstance,  Pericles  knew  how  to  connect  every 
one  of  his  words  to  the  widest  principles  of  his  policy,  and  to  the  pro- 
foundest  views  of  life  in  general.  In  this  chiefly  consists  his  majesty, 
that  procured  for  him  the  title  of  the  Olympian.  Without  flattery,  he 
knew  how  to  lift  the  people  to  his  own  elevation ;  his  words,  says  Eu- 
polis,  left  a  sting  behind  in  the  soul  of  the  hearer.  His  external  ap¬ 
pearance,  too,  ever  severe,  ever  great  and  sublime ;  his  voice  smooth 
and  even ;  his  dress  never  discomposed  by  violent  action ;  his  mien 
itself  unchanging,  ne>^er  relaxed  to  a  smile.  It  was  an  eloquence  that 
may  have  been  related  to  that  of  Demosthenes,  just  as  the  art  of  Phi¬ 
dias  was  related  to  that  of  Lysippus^  as  far  down  as  the  author  of 
Laocoon  and  the  Gladiator.  An  exact  balance  was  observed  between 
tjie  word  and  the  action.  Already,  too,  as  is  usual,  the  theory  was 
about  uniting  itself  to.  the  perfected  practice ;  and  with  the  first  So¬ 
phists  of  Sicily,  commenced  a  long  series  of  rhetoricians,  which,  sus- 
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tained  through  the  following  century  by  the  first  orators,  was  at  last 
concluded  by  Aristotle. 

We  may  remember  further,  that  the  drama  of  the  Greeks  was  now 
in  the  height  of  its  bloom ;  indeed  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  had  well* 
nigh  supplanted  the  other  branches  of  poetry  in  Attica  and  Sicily. 
Plato  has  already  remarked,  how  closely  the  oration  is  related  to  the 
drama  And  in  truth,  if  the  external  difference  between  the  drama 
and  the  lyric  and  epic  departments,  consists  mainly  in  this,  that  in  it 
the  characters  all  act  for  themselves,  there  is  no  way  for  history  to 
become  more  dramatic,  than  by  allowing  its  heroes  to  speak.  How 
forcibly  the  works  of  Sophocles  affected  the  whole  arrangement  of 
Herodotus;  how  in  a  thousand  ways  Xenophon  is  concerned  with 
Euripides  and  the  later  comedy,  I  must  reserve  to  develop  in  another 
place.  Thucydides  has  borrowed  nothing  more  from  the  drama  than 
the  life  and  oratorical  richness  of  his  representation.  If  hence  we 
ascribe  to  him  a  dramatic  disposition  in  particular,  a  division  into  acts 
and  the  like,  as  Ulrici  has  attempted ;  I  can  only  consider  it  a  piece 
of  that  aesthetic  trifiing  against  which  Niebuhr  was  so  urgent.  Even 
in  the  conversations  of  the  Sophists,  whence  indeed,  the  Socratic 
method  of  instruction  shortly  arose,  we  may  perceive  this  dramatic 
tendency  of  the  age.  That  some  universal  trait  of  the  Hellenic  char* 
acter  was  the  cause  of  this,  may  be  shown  from  Homer,  who  is  al* 
ready  much  more  dramatic  and  who  gives  far  more  in  his  heroes’  di* 
rect  speeches  than  the  later  epics. 

Thucydides  generally  arranges  two  formal  addresses  in  juxtaposi* 
tion.  In  two  places  of  our  author’s  work,  this  becomes  the  dialogue, 
(3. 112, 5.  85).  Where  he  only  suffers  oblique  addresses  to  be  given, 
a  reason  is  always  at  hand.  For  example,  there  are  many  places 
where,  if  every  one  were  to  speak  directly,  a  great  multitude  of  ad* 
dresses  would  become  necessary — such  a  multitude,  that  the  simple 
circumstance  lying  at  the  bottom,  would  be  entirely  suppressed.  Why 
not  any  direct  addresses  occur  in  the  eighth  book,  may  be  explained 
from  the  fact  that  the  finish  of  the  book  is  wanting,  since  death  inter* 
rupted  the  historian  in  his  task.  From  other  grounds,  it  will  hereaf* 
ter  become  more  probable,  that  the  speeehes  received  their  present 
shape  only  at  the  last  elaboration  of  the  work.  There  are  other  places 
besides,  where  oblique  addresses  appear ;  the  contents  of  these,  and 
the  events  to  which  they  allude,  it  is  the  historian’s  purpose  to  draw 
rather  into  the  background.  This  is  an  important  accessory  to  that 
marvellous  gradation  of  color  {ahstufung  des  colorits)  that  is. peculiar 
to  Thucydides.  In  his  introduction,  for  instance,  some  speeches  of 
Themistocles  are  given — all  oblique,  because  they  only  belong  to  the 
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introduction.  In  the  work  itself,  Thucydides  does  not  commonly  de¬ 
scribe  the  character  of  his  heroes  ;  they  must  characterize  themselves 
and  that  by  their  speeches.  In  this  case  too,  the  introduction  follows 
the  opposite  course,  (see  1.  91, 138). 


§  2.  Preliminary  Inquiries  upon  the  Relation  of  the  Speeches  of  Thu¬ 
cydides,  to  those  recdly  delivered. 

Did  Thucydides  design  to  report  faithfully,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
speeches  that  were  really  delivered?  This  is  the  first  question. 
Although  the  scholiast  answers  it  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  nega¬ 
tived  for  internal  reasons.  K.  O.  Muller  has  already  discovered,  that 
the  speeches  often  stand  in  a  mutual  relation,  that  never  could  have 
obtained.  The  speech  of  the  Corinthians  (1.  120  sq.),  answers  in  a 
manner  to  that  of  Archidamus  in  the  Spartan  assembly,  and  to  that 
of  Pericles  at  Athens,  though  the  Corinthians  had  heard  neither  of 
them.  How  could  the  Corey reans,  when  they  were  anxious  to  be¬ 
come  the  allies  of  Athens,  in  reality  have  enlarged  so  much  upon  their 
former  neutrality,  or  affirmed  that  Athens  owed  them  just  nothing  for 
it?  (1.  32).  Moreover,  since  the  Athenians  desired  still  to  maintain 
the  peace,  they  would  never  have  dared  to  preach  up  the  right  of  the 
stronger  with  such  inconsiderateness  as  in  1.  76.  In  other  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  always  provided  with  some  proof  of  right,  as 
appears  from  3.  1 1.  Much  more,  Thucydides  states  expressly  that 
the  real  ground  of  the  war — the  growing  power  of  Athens — had  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  least  of  all  in  the  speeches,  (1.  23).  But  with  the 
speeches  as  reported  in  the  first  book,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  king  Archidamus  was  chiefiy  aimed  at  creating  discord  in 
Athens  itself,  (2.  20).  His  speech,  however,  in  which  he  so  fully 
discusses  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  knows  nothing  of  it.  Fi¬ 
nally,  when  Pericles,  in  the  funeral  oration  that  depicts  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Periclean  age,  breaks  out  into  the  complaint,  that  it  is  so 
difficult  to  gain  general  belief  in  this  representation  ;  in  the  mouth  of 
Pericles  it  is  almost  without  meaning-— simply  because  his  actual 
hearers  had  that  magnificence  before  their  eyes,  and  were  personally 
interested  in  it. 

Fortunately  we  possess  external  testimony  besides.  In  Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric  (1,  7.  3, 10),  a  sentence  is  quoted  from  the  true  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  of  Pericles.  And  this  can  be  compared  with  the  same  speech  as 
it  stands  in  Thucydides.  It  runs  thus :  ript  veotqta  ix  zijg  noXemg 
astjg^a^ai,  maneq  to  iag  ix  rov  inavrov  ei  i^aiQe&eiq.  Of  this 
thought,  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found  in  Thucydides ;  I  could  scarcely 
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name  a  place  where  it  might  be  introduced.  We  may  learn  from  this, 
that  Thucydides  disdained  a  verbal  transcript,  even  where  it  was  pos¬ 
sible.  If  Aristotle  could  have  received  that  expression,  how  much 
sooner  the  contemporary  Thucydides  ?  But  more.  Since  Thucydi¬ 
des  himself  was  sick  of  the  plague  (2.  48),  and  since  this  plague 
broke  out  in  Athens  immediately  after  the  funeral  oration,  it  is  in 
some  degree  probable,  that  he  was  just  at  that  time  in  Athens.  The 
plan  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  at  its  beginning,  (1. 1).  Should  he  then  have  stayed  at  home 
from  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  ?  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that 
Pericles  left  no  written  discourses ;  that  Quinctilian,  especially,  de¬ 
clared  those  extracts  in  his  time  to  be  spurious.  Spengel  infers  from 
this,  that  Aristotle  received  this  expression  only  by  a  tradition  of  the 
rhetoricians.  That  may  all  be  true.  But  if  Thucydides  had  intend¬ 
ed  to  bring  his  speeches  as  near  to  those  really  delivered  as  possible, 
he  would  necessarily  have  received  and  incorporated  this  expression, 
just  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  mouths  of  the  reading  public.  Besides, 
Pericles,  was  accustomed  to  prepare  himself  for  speaking  always  with 
extreme  care ;  indeed  he  frequently  wrote  off  the  sketch  of  the  dis¬ 
course  beforehand.  How  easily  then,  might  Thucydides  have  ob¬ 
tained  such  a  sketch  just  once  for  inspection  !  But  there  is  still  an¬ 
other  consideration  remaining.  Weber  maintains  that  the  notices  of 
Aristotle  have  no  reference  to  the  funeral  oration  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  to  another  delivered  by  Pericles  after  the 
conquest  of  Samos.  The  expression  veorrita  only  suits  the  later 
speech.  This  proof  of  Mr.  W.  I  must  candidly  confess  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand.  The  position  itself,  however,  is  contradicted  by  Plato’s 
Menexenus,  which  was  probably  written  with  reference  to  Thucydi¬ 
des,  and  consequently  must  understand  by  the  funeral  oration  of  Pe¬ 
ricles,  that  given  by  Thucydides.  So  then  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that 
Aristotle  intended  by  the  funeral  oration,  xccr’  i'^opiv  this  second,  not 
the  Samian.  This  idea  Dahlmann,  among  others,  has  adopted  with¬ 
out  scruple. 

Hence  too,  we  derive  a  still  stronger  support  for  my  whole  opinion. 
If‘  antiquity,  of  Plato’s  time,  declared  the  nominal  orations  of  Peri¬ 
cles  to  be  spurious,  so  it  found  in  Thucydides  no  reed  orations  of  Pe¬ 
ricles. 

Now  the  inquiry  arises  in  the  second  place.  Was  the  content  of  the 
Thucydidean  orations,  some  personal  view  of  Thucydides — some  as¬ 
sertion  or  opinion.  Not  entirely  so.  For  among  other  things,  it  surely 
was  not  the  real  opinion  of  Thucydides,  if  he  makes  the  Corinthian 
ambassadors  at  Athens  maintfun  that,  for  this  reason  only  had  Cor- 
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cjra  remained  neutral,  because  she  alone  desired  to  act  unjustly — to 
escape  all  observance  of  her  shameful  deeds,  (1.  37).  The  sketch  of 
their  former  conduct,  which  the  same  Corinthians  draw  (1.39),  stands 
almost  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  narration  of  Thucydides  himself, 
(1.  28).  In  the  speech  of  Euphemus  at  Camarina,  every  one  will  ad¬ 
mit,  that  the  real  designs  of  the  Athenians  are  concealed,  (6.  82  sq.). 
My  position,  however,  hardly  needs  a  further  induction  of  evidence, 
since  now,  in  the  speeches  that  have  a  mutual  correspondence — and 
here  belong  the  greater  number — while,  for  the  most  part,  the  subject 
is  only  variously  regarded  from  various  points  of  view,  yet  many  par¬ 
ticulars  are  expressly  affirmed  in  the  one  speech  that  are  expressly  de¬ 
nied  in  the  other. 

§  3.  True  Relation  of  the  Speeches  of  Thucydides  to  those  really  delivered. 

In  his  preface,  Thucydides  declares,  that  with  all  possible  exactness 
be  has  retained  the  ^finaaa  yrmfitj  of  the  real  speeches ;  but  that  be¬ 
sides,  be  has  put  into  every  one’s  mouth,  what  may  have  appeared  ra 
diovta  fidltata  for  the  circumstances  of  each  occasion,  (1. 22).  In  the 
words  that  follow,  where  he  discloses  his  manner  of  treating  the  facts, 
it  is  evidently  a  different  method  from  that  pursued  towards  the 
speeches.  He  secured  for  those  a  severer  exactness. 

We  are  to  regard  the  speeches  jof  Thveydides  as  his  special  means  of 
tracing  hack  the  visible  facts  to  the  internal  moving  causes.  No  one 
better  understood  the  art  of  thinking  or  feeling  every  one  of  his  charac¬ 
ters.  From  an  Athenian,  he  can  become  Archidamus  and  Hermocra- 
tes ;  from  a  partaker  of  the  spirit  of  Pericles,  he  became  Alcibiades ; 
from  a  polished  Optimate,  he  became  Atbenagoras  and  Cleon.  He 
can  doff  all  his  habits  and  relationships — the  historian,  the  artist 
alone,  he  cannot  resign  ....  What  proper  view  of  this  can  we  attain  ? 

A  Most  of  the  speeches,  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
chief  characters.  The  words  really  spoken,  could  have  served  the 
historian  only  as  outward  facts.  In  his  own  speeches,  however, 
where,  at  the  same  time,  the  interior  of  the  characters  is  to  be  disclosed, 
Thucydides  must  comprehend  the  whole  life  of  every  person.  He 
must  have  looked  through  his  past  and  even  his  future,  so  as  to  be  able, 
from  these  sources,  to  complete  the  sketch  of  his  character.  Thus 
what  lay  behind  and  before  the  period  of  the  address,  was  collected 
into  it.  The  ^vpTzaaa  yvagtj,  the  main  design  of  the  discussion  itself, 
needed  not  meanwhile  to  be  laid  aside — the  speech  actually  delivered, 
was  no  less  a  result  of  the  speaker’s  character.  I  cannot  help  noticing, 
in  this  connection,  a  point  of  superiority  peculiar  to  Thucydides.  There 
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are  certain  judgments  that  historians  are  in  the  fashion  of  giving 
among  which  belong  those  that  I  might  cdl  hypothetical  judgments. 
Thus  it  is  maintained :  if  instead  of  the  fact  a,  the  fact  h  had 
place,  then  not  c,  but  d  would  have  followed.  The  great  fault  of  sadi 
judgments  is,  that  they  are  never  reliable  ;  indeed,  that  they  are  di> 
gressions  into  a  province,  totally  disproportioned  to  the  historian’s 
standards  of  measurement.  How  does  Thucydides  act  in  such  a  case? 
With  very  few  exceptions,  he  confines  this  hypothetical  judgment  to 
the  speeches.  There,  however,  it  is  perfectly  appropriate.  Thore,  it 
can  only  declare  the  calculations  of  the  speaker,  the  expectations  of 
the  hearerg>~-a  matter  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  direct  narrafion 
of  Thucydides.  Before  the  deed,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  whether 
anything  else  may  happen ;  afterwards,  it  is  useless  speculation. 

B.  But  at  the  same  time,  Thucydides  well  understood,  that  every* 
thing  is  not  attained  with  the  character  of  the  principal  actors.  These, 
by  themselves,  make  no  history.  It  is  only  when  the  historian  has 
characterized  the  adherents  who  connect  themselves  with  the  chief  per* 
sonage,  that  he  may  presume  he  has  interpreted  the  facts  by  their 
spiritual  causes.  Hence  Thucydides’  speeches  are  not  only  for  the  ora* 
tor  himself,  but  also  for  his  audience’s  character.  Where  he  paints 
Pericles,  he  paints,  too,  the  Periclean  age.  With  Alcibiades,  that  pe* 
culiar  party  of  the  young  Athens  is  represented,  that  afterwards  oeca* 
sioned  the  tyrannical  and  aristocratical  movements ;  with  Nicias,  the 
remnant  of  Pericles’  Athens,  whose  age  was  now  past,  whose  spirit 
was  now  flown.  Where  Archidamus  speaks,  we  recognize  at  once  the 
01d*Doric  party,  that  resisted  the  innovations  even  of  the  Doric  spirit 
of  the  age.  A  few  speeches  rise  from  the  limited  sphere  of  Greek  his* 
tory  to  the  universality  of  general  history.  Thus,  in  the  struggle  be* 
tween  the  Thebans  and  Plateans,  the  case  of  the  old  right  against  the 
new  is  tried ;  and  in  the  transactions  at  Melos,  the  ever-recurring  dis* 
pute  of  the  oppressor  against  the  oppressed  is  argued  out. 

And  we  may  learn  the  great,  the  truly  Hellenic  art  of  Thucydides 
particularly  in  this :  that,  without  the  least  affectation,  he  has  coa- 
nected  all  this  to  whatever  circumstance  at  the  time  commanded  the 
attention.  A  reader  not  thinking  of  history,  might  well  imagine  that 
it  was  simply  a  series  of  diplomatic  or  “  demegoric”  transactions  of  a 
high  order,  that  he  had  before  him. 

To  make  these  two  points  clear,  I  choose  now  the  speeches  of  Cleon 
and  Diodotus,  from  the  third  book.  With  a  delineation  of  the  cbarac*. 
ter  of  that  remarkable  demagogue,  they  unite  a  portraiture  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  could  endure  him.  My  choice  has  been  decided  in  this  diree* 
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tion,  because  we  may  here  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Thucydides, 
almost  line  for  line,  from  Aristophanes.  [See  The  Knighte."] 

We  behold,  in  Cleon,  a  man  whose  energy  is  thoughtless  precipita* 
tion,  whose  courage  is  only  passion  joined  with  ignorance  and  brutality, 
(42  init).  In  his  view  stupidity,  if  it  is  only  determined,  must  be 
most  suitable  for  managing  the  concerns  of  State,  (37  fin.).  Uncon¬ 
cerned  about  the  future,  he  embraces  the  present  only  in  his  view, 
(39,  44).  Averse  to  all  solid  counsel  (42  init.),  for  proofs  he  only 
gives  calumnies,  to  intimidate  his  hearers  as  well  as  his  enemies,  (42). 
His  conclusions  are  deficient  in  nothing  so  much  as  stringency ;  they 
prove  too  much,  and,  indeed,  by  taking  away  all  ground  from  the  ad¬ 
versary,  weaken  their  own  force,  (37  fin.  38  init.).  At  the  same  time 
be  understands,  admirably  well,  the  art  of  linking  a  compliment  to  eve¬ 
ry  censure  passed  upon  the  people  (37  init.),  and  the  art  of  merging 
his  own  interests  with  those  of  the  people,  by  making  a  common  cause 
with  them,  (37  fin.).  Conscious  of  his  own  corruption,  he  speaks,  at 
every  opportunity,  of  the  bribery  of  others,  (38,  40).  Full  of  envy 
towards  the  other  statesmen  (38  init.),  he  seeks,  by  low  invective, 
especially  to  degrade  the  art  of  the  polished  rhetorician,  (40  init). 
He  perfectly  understands  how  to  judge  correctly  of  the  people,  (38). 
But  if  he  sometimes  is  inclined  to  desire  the  true  inheritance  of  Peri¬ 
cles’  power  (37  fin.),  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  is  merely  a  fiatterer  of  the 
people,  knowing  nothing  higher  than  their  caprice  (37  extr.),  and 
therefore,  too,  as  it  mostly  turns  out,  is  properly  despised  by  his  master, 
(39  conf.  4. 25).  Cleon,  however,  is  only  fearful  to  the  allies,  not  to  the 
enemies  of  Athens ;  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  his  speech  evinces  much 
strength  of  character  and  soundness  of  judgment,  as  indeed  we  could 
not  but  expect,  in  the  successor  of  Pericles. 

Not  less  clearly  than  his  personal  character,  is  the  demagogue’s  re¬ 
lation  to  the  consequently  the  true  foundation  of  his  influence 

— exhibited.  In  this  speech,  the  people  are  seen  to  be  credulous  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future ;  slaves  to  the  remarkable,  and  despisers  of 
the  common  and  the  secure ;  with  idle  egotism  dispensing  their  favor 
[as  an  audience]  not  from  respect  [to  the  speaker]  but  from  a  love  of 
controversy ;  inquisitive  on  all  topics  but  the  really  useful ;  eager  for 
change,  without  rightly  understanding  their  present  institutions,  (38). 
With  all  this,  the  Athenians  had  high  resolves,  and  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  to  play  the  honest  man  and  observe  a  safer  moderation,  (40). 
In  spite  of  their  despotic  disposition,  this  unwieldy  mass  was  ill  quali¬ 
fied  to  rule  over  others,  (37).  With  all  its  credulity,  it  was  unac¬ 
customed  to  put  confidence  in  the  open  and  honest  counsellor,  and  the 
good  statesman  himself  was  forced  to  crooked  ways,  (43).  Thenatu- 
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ral  consequence  was,  that  even  the  demagogues  could  not  enjoy  their 
good  fortune  securely ;  did  their  counsel  fail,  they  alone  must  suffer 
for  it,  (43).  In  short,  it  was  a  people  to  which  Cleon  was  suitably 
connected. 

This  picture  receives  its  historical  finish  from  this  circunistanee, 
that  in  the  speech  of  Diodotus,  not  only  the  better  state  that  had  gone 
before  is  delineated,  but  moreover  the  worse  that  was  to  arise  after  it, 
(42).  All  this  we  see  developed  in  two  speeches,  that  have  for  their 
express  object  the  fate  of  the  conquered  Mityleneans  ;  Cleon  would 
have  them  all  put  to  death  ;  Diodotus,  only  the  ringleaders.  And 
these  speeches  are  by  no  means  the  richest  in  thought  of  any  in  Thu* 
cydides.1 

This  characteristic  tendency  of  the  speeches  is  in  a  high  de* 
gree  strengthened,  by  the  variety  of  their  language.  The  Scholiast, 
already,  has  observed  that  Thucydides  uses  the  boldest  figures  in  the 
mouth  of  Alcibiades,  (6. 18).  How  proud  and  great  is  the  language  of 
Pericles — how  mild  and  convincing  that  of  Nicias — how  thoughtful, 
and  grave  that  of  Archidamus !  With  what  a  simple  and  touching  view 
[of  their  subject]  discourse  the  Plateaus,  with  what  craft  and  sophistry 
the  Thebans !  How  gloomy  and  cruel  are  the  discussions  at  Melos ! 

C.  Thucydides  is  now  in  a  position  to  bring  his  facts  into  connection^ 
and  to  arrange  them  accordingly.  This,  too,  he  has  done  in  the 
speeches  :  very  naturally,  since  the  speeches  had  arisen  immediately 
before,  from  the  action  of  the  historian’s  mind  upon  the  same  facts 
(  Verarbeitung  derselhen  facta).  Here,  principally,  he  labored  to  give 
a  transparent  clearness  to  his  history,  so  that  in  every  part  where  it 
was  possible,  one  might  discern  the  whole  work  in  miniature.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  that  the  more  important  speeches  are  made  to  conUda 
so  many  retrospections  and  so  many  predictions — the  latter,  frequently, 
without  the  clear  consciousness  of  the  speaker.  Thus,  for  example# 
in  the  first  speech  of  Archidamus,  we  find  not  only  the  present  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Lacedemonian  resources  to  those  of  the  Athenians  unfolded, 
but,  in  like  manner,  the  springs  of  action  that  had  thus  far  decided  the 
course  of  Lacedemon ;  and  finally,  the  course  of  the  impending  wm*, 
its  continuance,  and  the  road  to  victory.  In  the  speech  of  the  Mityle- 
neans  at  Olympia,  the  secret  progress  of  the  Athenian  hegemony  is 
disclosed  to  us ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  shown  where  Athens  is  most 
vulnerable,  and  from  what  causes  its  fall  will  one  day  result,  (3. 9). 
In  Hermocrates’  speech  at  Gela,  the  whole  condition  of  Sicily  before 

'  I  do  not  deem  it  unlikely  that  Parrhasius,  in  his  celebrated  painting  of  the 
many-hcaded  Demus,  had  this  delineation  of  Thucydides  before  his  eyes. 
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the  struggle,  its  relations  to  Athens  and  the  character  and  final  issue 
of  the  impending  war,  are  clearly  and  distinctly  developed.  This  ap¬ 
pears  quite  remarkably  in  the  last  speech  but  one  of  Nicias,  (7.  61  sq.). 
It  is  here  especially  significant  that  in  animating  the  Athenians,  where 
the  opposite  consequences  of  victory  and  defeat  are  described,  the  lat¬ 
ter  alternative  comes  out  so  decidedly,  (61).  Next,  the  approaching 
contest  and  the  Athenian  armament  are  depicted,  though  just  as  if  this 
latter  were  justified  rather  by  necessity,  and  not  as  if  suggested  by 
prudent  forecast,  (62):  But  at  the  close,  a  brief  yet  penetrating  glmice 
is  thrown  upon  all  the  past  and  future  of  Athens,  (63,  64) j  In  the 
brief  address  of  Brasidas,  too  (2.  87),  how  admirably  the  essential 
character  of  the  war  is  depicted  in  a  general  way.  Only  one  must 
weigh  every  word. 

I  cannot  forbear  exhibiting  the  same  feature  more  at  large,  in  two 
other  speeches,  short  and  easy  of  survey.  First  in  5.  69.  Here  We 
have  reported  in  oblique  narration,  the  language  which  the  generals 
of  the  different  forces  used  to  encourage  their  soldiers  before  the  battle 
of  Mantinea.  On  this  occasion  the  Mantineans  are  told,  that  victory 
will  make  them  free,  defeat  reduce  them  again  to  servitude ;  the  Ar- 
gives,  that  now  or  never  may  their  former  superiority  be  regained ; 
the  Athenians,  that  only  by  a  victory  on  land,  will  they  maintain  their 
authority  on  land.  The  Lacedemonians  at  last — and  this  is  the 
keystone  of  the  whole — are  stimulated  with  the  hope  of  victory  to  the 
victory  itself.  1  choose  again,  6.  68,  a  speech  of  Nicias  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  just  before  their  first  general  engagement  with  the  Syracusans. 
Here,  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  men,  the  general  appeals  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  their  armament,  and  to  the  inexperience  of  the  foe,  that  most 
baffle  his  boldness  and  his  energy.  Here  the  question  forces  itself, 
unbidden,  upon  the  reader’s  mind.  But  how  now  if  that  armament 
is  reduced  by  the  sword,  by  hunger,  by  fatigue ;  if  this  inexperience 
has  become  experience  by  practice  ?  If  we  are  seeking  to  answer 
this,  the  close  of  the  speech  at  once  assumes  the  character  of  a  dark 
prediction.  “  From  our  fatherland  we  are  far  away ;  and  here,  there 
is  nothing  for  us  except  what  we  gain  for  ourselves  in  battle.  We 
must  conquer ;  for  in  the  condition  of  this  territory  and  in  the  nu- 
tnemus  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  any  retreat,  would  bring  us  certain  de¬ 
struction.” 

We  are  now  prepared  to  make  use  of  some  immediate  hints  of 
Thucydides  himself  upon  the  relation  of  his  speeches  to  those  really 
delivered.  They  are  found  in  the  first  book,  in  connection  with  the 
speech  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors  at  Sparta  (73  sq.).  Here  the 
substantial  import  of  the  true  discourse,  the  ^pnaaet  YVfnarj,  precedes 
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in  a  narrative  form,  (72).  And  the  brief  reply  of  the  Spartan  Ephor 
of  little  significance  for  the  proper  historical  development  of  ideas, 
serves  to  control  and  confirm  this  narration.  Now  whatever  else  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  say,  we  may  consider  as  Thucydides’  pure  ma* 
terial  and  pure  manufacture  (  Verarheitung).  And  in  the  remaining 
speeches,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  authentic  abstracts,  as  they  were 
presented  to  Thucydides,  will  bear  pretty  much  the  same  relation  to 
his  edition  of  them. 

At  this  point  the  eighth  book  presents  itself.  If  it  was  the  decree 
of  Providence  to  call  away  our  historian  before  the  completion  of  his 
great  work,  we  ought  yet  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  one  book  half  finished.  We  gain  by  this  means,  a  most  in* 
teresting  view  of  the  workshop  of  his  art ;  and  if  I  should  at  all  suc¬ 
ceed  in  placing  Thucydides  in  a  clearer  light,  I  am  principally  in* 
debted  to  this  view  [for  my  success].  The  brief  and  oblique  discourses 
in  which  this  book  abounds,  are,  without  exception,  such  ^ynaacu 
yvtofiai,  that  yet  want  the  last  finish.  As  they  now  stand,  the  histo* 
rian  could  only  have  come  in  possession  of  them,  perhaps  have  criti* 
cised  and  abridged  them.  Their  proper  artistic  reproduction  and  in* 
corporation  into  his  work,  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Similar  draughts 
must  be  presupposed  in  the  case  of  all  the  speeches.  Whoever  would 
have  a  conception  of  these  draughts,  must  be  especially  recommended 
to  8.  81.  We  find  here  not  only  a  brief,  protocol-like  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  speech,  but  the  motive  of  the  speaker  is  already  inti* 
mated,  only  superficially,  however,  without  much  order,  without  ex¬ 
tensive  connection  with  the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  the  whole  work. 
Characteristic  expressions  are  introduced  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar 
rearrangement  and  preparation  (  Verarheitung')  [of  the  speech,  that  is 
to  follow] :  for  example,  the  expression  that  Tissaphernes  would  not 
suffer  the  Athenians  to  be  without  support,  “  even  if  he  must  sell  bis 
couch  to  provide  it.” 

§  4.  Arrangement  of  the  Speeches. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  speeches  of  Thucydides  go  together 
by  pairs  or  groups.  In  most  cases  this  is  self-evident.  It  may  be 
less  obvious  that  the  speech  of  the  Corinthians  (1.  120  sq.)  is  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  Pericles,  (1.  140  sq.).  Both  speeches  announce 
in  the  parties  there  opposed  and  faithfully  Carried  through  in  their  op¬ 
position,  the  opening  of  the  struggle  and  their  expectations  of  victory. 
It  may  need  mention  too,  that  the  indirect  words  of  Hermocrates 
(6.  72)  answer  to  the  direct  uttered  by  Nicias,  6.  68.  Where  two 
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speeches  contradict  one  another,  there  Thucydides  is  never,  like  most 
historians,  to  be  found  on  one  side  only.  The  reasonings  that  he  as¬ 
cribes  to  both  parties,  are  the  strongest  that  in  any  similar  case  could 
have  been  employed.  Hence  it  is  only  seldom  that  the  one  discourse 
is  directly  contradicted  by  the  other.  A  more  thorough  explanation 
of  this  peculiarity  is  not  yet  in  place.  But  in  every  case,  whoever 
would  read  the  decision  of  Thucydides,  must  gather  it  for  himself 
from  both  speeches.  All  his  speeches  owe  their  origin  to  the  effort, 
by  a  counter  reflection  faithfully  to  mirror  back  reality.  And  it  is  by 
the  same  means  that  reality  is  represented  in  its  progress — by  the  op¬ 
posing  strifes  of  parties. 

Of  the  speeches  arranged  in  pairs,  that  always  stands  last,  whose 
object  is  finally  accomplished.  Indeed  (4.  10  sq.)  Demosthenes  not 
oxAy  precedes  Brasidas,  but  delivers  besides  a  direct  oration — the  other 
only  an  oblique.  Where  not  two,  but  three  speeches  go  together, 
then  the  strongest,  i.  e.  the  most  successful,  is  placed  in  the  midst ; 
because  of  three  things,  that  in  the  middle  always  holds  the  prominent 
place.  The  application  of  this  rule  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
speeches,  but  extends  to  nearly  every  case  where  a  similar  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  things  presents  itself  for  examination.  Where 
more  than  three  things  are  to  be  discussed,  the  most  important  comes 
either  at  the  end  to  make  an  imposing  conclusion  (5.  60),  or  it  is 
placed  first,  and  then  at  the  end  repeated,  (8.  87 ).  If  the  alternative 
is  not  given  directly  by  the  historian  himself,  but  mention  is  only 
made  that  one  of  his  heroes  proposed  it,  then  that  member  always 
precedes,  which  contains  the  expectation  of  the  proposer,  (see  1,  8/. 
139;  7,  8.  15). 

A  general  principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  these  particulars. 
When  Thucydides  reports  but  indirectly  the  propositions  of  others, 
that  proposition  which  with  them  preceded,  comes  likewise  into  his 
foreground,  because  he  had  thoroughly  thought  himself  into  their  state 
of  mind.  When  however  he  narrates  for  himself,  that  always  appears 
to  him  especially  important  which  afterwards  by  the  result,  evinced 
its  greater  power.  Everybody  knows  that  the  majority  of  the  ancient 
histOTians,  especially  that  Tacitus  maintained  the  opposite  practice. 
And  indeed  whoever  pursues  rhetorical  objects,  does  well,  too,  to  fol¬ 
low  a  rhetorical  order,  that  saves  the  most  important  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  Hence  we  may  discern,  notwithstanding  all  his  richness  in  ora¬ 
tions,  how  foreign  to  our  Thucydides  are  rhetorical  objects.  Hero¬ 
dotus  even,  the  confessedly  7iaive  Herodotus,  always  brings  in  the 
strongest,  with  great  parade,  at  the  end. 

We  may  now  inquire,  at  what  phxces  in  his  history  Thucydides 
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judged  an  oration  suitable.  As  unsuitable,  he  regarded  those  in  which 
only  material  relations  were  to  be  discussed :  for  example,  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  military  resources  of  Athens, i  or  the  naval  preparations  of 
Syracuse,  (7.  .16).  It  is  only  when  for  still  other  reasons  a  speech 
seemed  necessary,  that,  to  avoid  repetition,  these  statistics  are  included 
in  the  same,  (6.  22;  7.  62).  Just  as  little  is  the  speech  employed  to 
ascribe  motives  to  plans  that  were  to  fail  without  the  least  consequence. 
The  latter  half  of  the  war  with  Syracuse  especially,  is  but  sparingly 
interspersed  with  speeches ;  nor  is  it  strange  if  we  reflect  that  the 
characters  and  influences  that  were  to  decide  the  course  of  the  war, 
had  been  amply  discussed  in  the  speeches  of  the  flrst  half. 

The  chief  points  of  view  from  which  Thucydides  regarded  the 
course  of  the  war  are  the  following :  The  decline  of  political  power 
in  Athens,  and  as  connected  with  this  its  decline  in  the  rest  of  Greece; 
the  ruinous  excess  of  the  Athenian  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  belongs 
to  the  Lacedemonians  on  the  contrary,  in  a  proper  degree  of  modem, 
tion ;  and  Anally,  the  transfer  of  dominion  by  sea  and  among  the 
allies  from  Athens  to  Sparta.  When  these  threads  of  our  work  ap¬ 
pear  with  special  clearness,  there  always  stands  a  speech.  Thus 
at  the  revolt  of  the  first  allied  State  that  endeavored  to  sustain  Sparta, 
(3.  9)  ;  at  the  first  sea>flght  between  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians, 
(2.  87);  at  the  first  general  confederation  of  Sicily,  (4.59);  and 
finally  at  the  last  successful  effort  to  extend  the  Athenian  power, 
(5.  85).  This  is  particularly  to  be  remarked,  where  several  of  these 
threads  are  entangled,  as  it  were,  into  a  knot.  Thus,  upon  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  revolted  Mityleneans  (3.  36),  the  debates  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  two  separate  councils  of  the  people.  Thucydides  selects 
the  second  to  fasten  his  speeches  upon.  Evidently  with  the  intention 
to  discuss,  besides  the  chief  question,  the  other  also,  upon  revoking 
the  first  decree.  Because  with  this  question,  he  could  best  exhibit 
th5  inner  disunion  of  the  Athenian  “demagogy,”  and  its  relations  to 
the' people.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  speeches  of  Herraocrates  and 
Athenagoras  are  delivered  at  Syracuse,  before  there  was  any  certain 
knowledge  of  the  naval  expedition  of  the  Athenians,  (6.  32).  When 
the  Lacedemonians  were  summoned  by  the  Syracusans  to  their  as¬ 
sistance,  then  indeed,  the  embassy  of  the  Syracusans  and  Corinthians 
delivered  speeches,  (6.  88).  Yet  Thucydides  only  communicates  to 
us  the  discourse  of  Alcibiades,  so  that  besides  the  nature  of  the  im¬ 
pending  war,  he  may  bring  out  the  character  of  that  remarkable  man, 
and  the  existing  relations  of  Athens.  Why  of  all  the  funeral  orations 
.  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  Thucydides  gives  only  the  first,  why  too  he 

*  2. 13.  Although  Pericles  really  delivered  a  speech  in  this  connection. 
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has  put  the  other  speeches  every  one  in  its  place,  I  leave  to  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  reader.  Thucydides  however  pays  naturally  great  re¬ 
gard  to  the  practical  importance  of  the  event  at  any  time  involved, 
and  to  the  speech  occasioned  by  that  event.  Thus,  he  connects  his 
observations  upon  the  rupture  of  the  peace,  which,  after  his  manner, 
be  cannot  help  expressing  in  alternate  speeches,  not  to  the  embassy 
of  Perdiccas  (1.  57),  nor  to  that  of  the  Potideans  (1.  58),  but  to  that 
of  the  Corinthians ;  because  this  gave  the  immediate  occasion  for  the ' 
war,  and  partly  because  it  was  actually  combatted  by  the  Athenian 
envoys.  Why  so  little  is  discoursed  in  the  seventh  book,  is  now  still 
more  naturally  explained ;  here,  there  appear  very  few  places  where 
those  four  threads  of  our  work  crossed  one  another.  Another  reason 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  crowded  action  \jgedrdngte  Thatenfulle']  of  this 
book,  in  which  the  whole  war  is  decided,  and  which  would  plainly 
have  suffered  dismemberment  by  too  much  speaking.  The  sixth 
book,  which  precedes,  is  the  richest  of  all  in  speeches ;  the  eighth, 
had  it  been  completed,  would  be  just  as  rich.  Thus  enclosed,  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  speeches  in  the  seventh  book  would  have  been  completely 
concealed. 

The  weightiest  occasions  of  the  whole  war,  Thucydides  seeks  to  set 
in  relief  by  trilogies  of  speeches.  Thus,  the  war  with  Sicily  is  intro¬ 
duced  with  three  speeches  (of  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Nicias  again), 
by  three  speeches  brought  to  a  close,  (7.  61,  66,  69).  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  whole  war,  we  find  again  three  Speeches  (of  the 
Corinthians,  the  Athenians  and  Archidamus),  one  for,  one  against, 
and  one  deciding  it.  From  Thucydides’  great  love  of  symmetry  and 
tendency  even  to  the  style  of  the  refrain,  we  may  expect  that  at  the 
close  of  the  whole  war  he  would  have  employed  a  trilogy  again ; 
likely  Theramenes  for  the  peace,  Cleophon  to  the  contrary,  and  Ly- 
sander  with  the  decision.^ 


§  5.  Conclusion: 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  Thucydides’  orators,  often  un¬ 
consciously,  and  even  contrary  to  their  purpose  and  their  conviction, 
disclose  the  motives  and  the  results  of  their  measures.  We  may  see 
this  most  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Cleon.  Less  sagacity 

'  The  reader  can  now  judge  whether  it  is  consistent  separately  to  translate  the 
orations  of  Thucydides  as  Melanchihon  and  Keiske  have  done.  In  general,  it  is  a 
thankless  task  to  give  excerpts  from  Thucydides.  One  might  as  well  extract  a 
dialogue  from  Plato,  as  well  make  a  copperplate  of  a  single  figure  from  one  of 
Raphael’s  groups. 
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even  he  supposes,  joined  with  a  sober  deference  to  law,  is  more  ben©, 
ficial  than  great  intellect  with  unbridled  lawlessness,  (3.  37).  It  ig 
conformable  to  human  nature,  to  despise  the  flatterer  with  all  his 
courtliness,  (39).  He  that  hath  done  another  unjustifiable  wrong,  ig 
his  most  violent  persecutor,  and  is  implacable  from  very  dread,  (40). 
He  regards  it  a  prime  error  of  the  Athenian  body  politic,  that  every 
one  is  eager  to  appear  himself  an  orator,  and  if  he  fails  in  this,  at  any 
rate  to  oppose  the  other  orators,  (38).  What  cutting  self-irony  ig 
contained  in  these  propositions !  But  there  is  the  refinement  of  the 
artist  beneath  this  circumstance. 

I  liken  it  to  a  peculiarity  of  Sophocles,  that  has  been  called  his 
tragic  irony.  It  consists  in  this,  that  the  characters  of  the  piece  in 
their  delusion  are  made  to  utter  ambiguous  speeches ;  to  themselves 
indeed,  only  the  one'sense  is  clear,  which  becomes  their  presumption, 
but  to  the  spectator  the  other  too,  that  predicts  their  destruction. 
Thus  the  speeches  of  king  Oedipus  from  the  beginning  throughout, 
are  full  of  awful  truth :  the  more  awful,  the  less  he  appears  to  have  a 
bare  presentiment  of  the  truth.  By  this  means  the  work  acquires  on 
the  one  hand,  its  highest  transparency  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  reader 
or  spectator  is,  by  the  same  arrangement,  exalted  above  the  intricacy 
of  a  particular  moment,  and  allowed  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
whole  from  the  position  of  the  composer.  With  the  tragedian,  there 
lies  in  this  sad  irony  of  human  blindness,  something  profoundly  tragi¬ 
cal  ;  with  the  historian,  something  truly  historical ;  because  it  is  only 
by  this  means  that  he  can  show  how  destruction  may  impend  and  yet 
be  unobserved.  To  Euripides,  this  irony  is  but  little  known ;  he  uses 
it  chiefly  in  verbal  witticisms.  With  Aeschylus  it  is  rarely  introduced, 
but  never  without  powerful,  deeply  moving  effect.  But  for  this,  Aes¬ 
chylus  employs  another  means  to  make  the  connection  of  his  trilogies 
more  complete ;  and  this  too,  to  some  extent,  can  be  compared  with 
the  speeches  of  Thucydides.  It  has  already  been  remarked  by  Hee- 
ren,  that  in  Aeschylus,  an  episode  is  often  introduced  in  the  midst  of 
the  plot,  that  helps  the  progress  of  the  piece  but  little,  that  much 
rather  lays  open  a  view  which  extends  far,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  piece.  Thus  in  Prometheus  the  intermezzo  with  lo.  Here 
let  us  remember,  that  most  of  the  performances  of  Aeschylus  now  ex¬ 
tant  are  middle-pieces,  and  we  shall  see  how  beautifully  these  episodes 
suggest  a  retrospect  into  the  first,  or  an  anticipation  of  the  last  third 
of  the  trilogy  ;  how  necessary  they  are  for  the  whole. 

In  their  historical  signification,  we  can  still  further  compare  the 
speeches  of  Thucydides  with  the  Stasima  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  or 
better,  with  the  Parahases  of  Aristophanes.  This  comparison,  how- 
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ever,  is  lame  in  a  single  point.  In  the  drama  the  choruses  constitute 
the  least  dramatic  part ;  in  history,  on  the  contrary,  the  oration  chiefly 
assumes  the  personal  character  of  the  drama.  But,  just  as  the  cho* 
ruses  secure  a  point  of  repose,  where  all  the  ideas  of  character  that 
give  the  piece  its  poetic  life,  may  be  brought  to  view,  so,  the  orations 
of  Thucydides  bring  to  light  the  inward  motives  (the  hidden  traits  of 
character)  that  are  historically  the  occasion  of  the  facts.  -Again; 
just  as  the  poet’s  own  activity  {eigene  Thdtigkeit)  that  has  wrought 
the  material  gathered  fiom  the  myths  or  other  sources,  appears  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  choruses ;  so  we  have  seen  too,  of  the  speeches, 
that  in  them  is  most  clearly  exhibited  the  artistic  creativeness  (Jcun- 
sderische  Schaffen)  of  the  historian. 

Thus  there  are  many  points  in  which  the  speeches  of  Thucydides 
receive  light  from  the  contemporary  drama.  Meanwhile  let  us  be¬ 
ware  of  regarding  the  numerous  speeches  and  counter-speeches  in 
Euripides,  as  of  like  character  with  those  in  Thucydides ; — much  as 
the  first  may  have  served  the  rhetorizing  historians  after  Isocrates, 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  orators  of  the  later  age,  as  patterns.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  speeches  of  Euripides  and  the  majority  of  later  historians 
are  so  manifestly  directed  to  rhetorical  objects,  so  crammed  with  sen¬ 
timent  and  common-place,  that  with  slight  alteration,  they  might  be 
employed  in  periods  and  relations  of  the  most  opposite  character. 
From  such  secondary  rhetorical  objects,  Thucydides,  however,  is  per¬ 
fectly  free.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  last  discourse  of  Nicias,  before 
the  issue  of  the  war  with  Syracuse.  He  gives  us  its  contents  in  a 
few  words,  and  only  notices  at  the  end,  that  Nicias  did  not  fail  to 
speak  of  wives,  and  children,  and  household  gods,  and  did  not  con¬ 
cern  himself,  whether  such  topics  might  not  appear  antiquated,  (7.  69). 
Would  Theopompus,  for  example,  have  here  denied  himself  an  ex¬ 
tended — an  imposing  address? 

Indeed,  the  oratory  of  Thucydides  appears  to  have  been  a  peculiar 
product  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  With  He- 
rodotm,  we  find  the  oration  already  wholly  employed  for  the  very  same 
objects, ’only  more  awkwardly,  with  less  versatility  in  its  management, 
less  free  from  unhistoric  digressions.  Thucydides  would  never  have 
endured  the  anecdote  style  and  apothegm  of  6.  1.  The  significance, 
too,  of  the  speeches,  for  the  whole  work  of  Herodotus,  is  not  so  great. 
The  oriental  kingdoms  he  describes,  instead  of  a  popular  assembly, 
had  only  a  council  of  princes.  Hence,  the  historian  usually  employs 
the  dialogue,  but  just  in  the  same  way  that  Thucydides  employs  the 
“  demegory.”  And  as  to  the  Grecian  world,  in  the  age  when  Hero¬ 
dotus  wrote,  its  eloquence  was  yet  in  the  future.  For  this  reason,  in 
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the  first  half  of  his  work,  the  place  of  the  oration  is  partly  supplied  by 
the  oracles  of  the  gods,  and  partly  by  romantic  accounts  of  the  royal 
houses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  speeches  of  Xenophon  often  remind 
us  of  Thucydides.  They  are  shorter,  however;  not  so  diligently 
elaborated,  more  similar  again,  to  the  dialogue.  Politics  retire,  the 
military  becomes  prominent.  Already,  as  a  follower  of  Socrates, 
Xenophon  could  have  taken  little  delight  in  the  transactions  of  the 
agora ;  the  declamations  of  the  Sophists  might  have  been  examples 
of  warning  to  him,  besides.  Xenophon  is  not  sufficiently  impartial  to 
devote  the  same  study  to  two  opposing  discourses.  Hence  bis  more 
labored  orations,  especially  in  the  Cyropedia,  usually  pass  over  into 
the  region  of  universally  applicable  precept.  Thus  they  disconnedt 
themselves  from  the  fact  under  consideration,  and  so  far,  prepare  the 
way  for  the  later  historians,  whose  works  are  not  properly  interwoven, 
but  only  outwardly  adorned  with  orations. 

Later  antiquity  has  here  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  pupils  of 
Isocrates.  I  will  only  mention  Livy.  E.  g.  he  makes  Hannibal  de¬ 
liver  an  address  immediately  before  crossing  the  Alps.  In  this  case 
Thucydides  would  probably  have  discussed  the  reasons  why  the  war 
had  been  brought  into  Italy,  not  by  sea  but  over  land ;  he  would  have 
cast  a  glance  upon  the  first  Punic  war,  have  drawn  the  character  of 
Hannibal  and  his  forces,  and  indicated  substantially  the  course  of  the 
war  that  followed.  But  what  does  Livy  ?  He  animates  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  to  the  crossing  of  the  Alps.  With  very  few  alterations,  the 
emperors  Charles,  Otho  and  Napoleon,  when  they  crossed  the  Alps, 
might  have  delivered  the  very  same  address.  Livy’s  speeches  we 
pretty  much  what  he  himself  would  have  delivered  under  similar  cu^ 
cumstances.  The  Thucydidean  are  by  no  means  such.  Livy’s  strength 
is  in  the  elegance  of  his  common-place — his  expression.  In  the  speech 
of  Hanno  (21. 10),  we  perceive  with  especial  clearness,  that  the  want 
of  acuteness,  of  individuality  for  the  particular  circumstance,  and 
its  pragmatical  union  with  the  whole  work,  which  characterize  the 
speeches  of  Livy,  arise  from  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  is  only  with  great  richness  of  material,  and  with  complete  command 
over  the  same,  that  the  oratory  of  Thucydides  can  be  realized. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

MULLER’S  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN. 

By  Edward  Robie,  Resident  Licentiate,  Theol.  Seminary,  Andover. 

[Sin  and  Redemption — these  are  the  two  great  facts  which  engage 
the  attention  of  the  student  of  Christian  Theology.  Our  views  of  one 
of  these  facts  will  be  according  to  our  views  of  the  other.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  truly  to  understand  the  nature  of  redemption  without  first  un¬ 
derstanding  the  nature  of  sin.  The  various  departments  of  Christian 
doctrine  may,  indeed,  be  separately  treated  of,  but  together  they  form 
an  organic  body,  in  which  the  individual  members  mutually  affect  and 
support  each  other. 

Germany  has  been  distinguished  not  only  for  the  number  of  her 
systems  of  divinity,  but  also  for  the  number  of  monographs,  or  works 
on  particular  doctrines.  Among  these,  few  have  attracted  more  no¬ 
tice  than  Prof.  Muller’s  ^  work  on  Sin.  We  propose  to  give  a  general 
sketch  of  the  argument  contained  in  this  work.  It  is  entitled.  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin^  and  is  divided  into  five  books.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  first  book  is.  The  Reality  of  Sin,  which  is  subdivided  into 
two  parts,  (a)  The  Nature  of  Sin ;  (b)  Its  Guilt.  In  the  second  book 
the  author  examines  several  prominent  theories  which  have  been  given 
for  the  explanation  of  sin.  In  the  third  book  he  gives  his  own  theory, 
or  in  other  words,  his  views  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  The  fourth 
book  is  entitled.  The  Spread  of  Sin,  i.  e.  its  Universality  as  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  race,  or  Original  Sin.  The  subject  of  the  fifth  book  is, 
The  Increasing  Power  of  Sin  in  the  Development  of  the  IndividuaL 
It  is  proper  in  the  first  place  to  state  briefly  the  principles  which 
have  guided  the  author  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.  These  have 
been  gathered  in  part  from  the  Introduction  and  in  part  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  method  of  his  argument. 

Prof.  Muller  is  decidedly  opposed  to  that  school  of  philosophy  which 
pretends  without  the  aid  of  premises  and  empirical  observation  and  by 
a  method  of  its  own  to  evolve  a  system  of  truth.  In  his  view,  human 
thought  is  never  an  independent  producing,  but  is  a  reprodwxng  in 
relation  to  what  actually  exists  as  an  object  of  perception  or  subject 
of  consciousness.  The  doctrines  of  Christian  Theology  are  not  pro- 
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duced  or  invented  by  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  but  are  received 
from  a  source  in  which  the  human  mind  may  be  certain  of  the  prea* 
ence  of  a  Divine  power  and  of  eternal  truth.  Religion  is  a  reality 
present  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  in  the  life  of  millions.  It  is  a 
fact  as  real  as  the  existence  of  an  outward  world  of  nature,  and  as  na> 
ture  did  not  wait  till  a  science  of  nature  allowed  her  to  exist,  so 
neither  have  the  facts  of  religion  waited  for  a  philosophy  to  produce 
them.  In  unfolding  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin,  a  two-fold  purpose 
may  be  had  in  view.  Our  object  may  be  either  to  discover  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  respecting  it,  or  more  extensive  than 
this,  it  may  be  to  exhibit  the  various  theological  and  philosophical 
opinions  respecting  it  which  have  been  held  both  in  the  church  and 
out  of  it,  and  determine  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  method  is  possible  without 
the  second,  but  evidently  the  second  is  not  possible  without  the  first, 
for  a  scientific  exhibition  of  doctrines  from  the  sources  of  Christian 
consciousness  has  this  double  relation  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  on 
the  one  side  it  is  a  further  development  of  the  germs  of  doctrine  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  and  on  the  other  side  finds  in  them  the  measure  and 
criterion  of  its  con’ectness.  And  such  a  criterion  is  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  the  Christian  consciousness  is  liable  to  be  darkened  and  dis¬ 
turbed  by  unchristian  elements.  It  is  so  impressible  in  its  nature, 
that  a  skilfully  applied  logic  can  give  a  shape  to  a  doctrine  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  its  true  character.  Every  statement  of  doctrine,  to  give  it 
validity  as  an  expression  of  Christian  consciousness,  needs  the  cor¬ 
roboration  of  an  outward  support,  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
vealed  word  of  God. — E.  R.] 


§  1.  Nature  of  Sin. 

In  order  to  overcome  an  enemy,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
about  him.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  nature  of  sin  is  practical 
in  its  tendency,  and  any  reluctance  to  engage  in  this  inquiry  because 
of  the  painfulness  attending  it,  does  not  by  any  means  diminish  the 
reality  of  sin,  and,  like  the  cunning  of  the  ostrich,  that  thinks  by 
thrusting  its  head  into  a  thicket,  to  be  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
hunter,  does  but  deliver  us  the  more  certainly  into  its  power. 

Sin  manifests  itself  at  first  as  opposition  to  law.  Sin  is  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  law  (1  John  3:  4).  The  idea  of  a  moral  law  requiring 
absolute  obedience,  belongs  so  essentially  to  human  consciousness,  that 
we  must  doubt  of  the  completeness  of  human  nature  in  any  individual 
in  whom  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  wanting.  This  law,  however, 
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does  not  have  its  origin  in  man.  To  him  it  is  given,  and  can  have  its 
'  origin  only  in  a  Being  to  whom  it  is  not  given,  that  is,  in  a  Personal 
G<^.  There  is  one  lawgiver  (James  4:  12). 

The  definition  of  sin  as  “  transgression  of  the  law,”  is  manifestly  only 
formal  in  its  character,  the  nature  of  sin  it  does  not  determine  unless 
we  know  already  the  nature  of  the  law.  In  order  to  understand  the 
essential  principle  of  sin,  it  will  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  understand 
the  essential  principle  of  the  divine  law.  Sin  appears  to  us  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  forms.  The  law  also  is  given  to  us  in  a  variety  of  precepts, 
and  our  inquiry  after  the  principle  which  binds  together  the  various 
kinds  of  sin,  or  is  the  common  source  from  which  they  spring,  must 
begin  with  the  inquiry  after  the  principle  which  pervades  and  unites 
the  divine  commandments,  or,  in  other  words,  the  essence  of  moral 
good. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  that  the  primary  ground  of  moral  right 
is  no  other  than  the  will  of  Glod  itself,  (merum  arbitrium  Dei).i  This 
view  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  idea 
of  freedom,  as  if  the  freedom  of  the  will  was  limited  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  subject  is  determined  by  motives  presented  to  him  by 
intelligence.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  maintain  that  an  act  of  the 
will  is  so  much  the  more  free,  the  clearer  the  agent  knows  what  he  wiUe 
and  why  he  wills,  the  more  his  entire  spiritual  life  is  embraced  in  the 
act  of  the  will.  The  law  of  Ood  which  he  has  given  as  the  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  his  creatures,  is  the  expression  or  manifestation  of  his  own 
nature,  and  when  the  schoolmen  (Alexander  of  Hales,  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas)  speak  of  a  lex  etema,  they  do  not  regard  this  as  existing  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Grod,  and  standing  as  it  were  over  him,  but  they  place 
it  in  the  Divine  understanding — mens  divina.  Occasionally  by 
these  writers  the  doctrine  is  advanced  that  the  moral  law  would 
not  cease  to  obligate  men,  etsi  daretur  Deum  non  esse.  Now,  while 
we  reject  such  a  doctrine,  believing  that  without  a  personal  God 
a  moral  law  is  not  possible,  we  yet  may  acknowledge  that  it  contains 
this  truth,  that  our  moral  consciousness  would  not  at  once  be  destroyed 
with  the  loss  of  our  religious  consciousness.  It  is  an  oft-repeated  fact, 
that  unbelievers  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  are  not  able  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  warnings  of  that  law  which  God  has  written  in  their 
consciences.  And  may  we  not  herein  observe  a  holy  and  merciful 
purpose  of  God,  that  when  man  has  sundered  the  bond  of  communion 
with  his  Maker,  another  bond  should  remain  by  which  it  is  possible  to 

'  Among  the  Schoolmen,  who  held  this  view,  were  Duns  Scotus  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples. 
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bring  the  wanderer  back  again  to  allegiance  to  Him  from  whom  he  has 
80  wilfully  departed  ? 

Yet  the  advice  may  be  given  us  not  to  seek  for  the  inner  unity  of 
the  moral  law,  which  contains  such  a  variety  of  precepts,  but  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  facts  of  our  moral  consciousness  and  of  historical 
revelation,  under  the  plea  that  this  unity,  although  present  in  the  Di< 
vine  Mind,  yet  cannot  be  discovered  by  man.  So  Augustine,  with 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  regarded  the  grounds  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Divine  Will  as  undiscoverable  by  the  human  mind, 
and  Calvin,  by  his  decretum  ahsolutuniy  did  not  by  any  means  under* 
stand  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  God,  but  only  the  incomprehensible* 
ness  by  man  of  the  wise  and  holy  decrees  of  God.  But  certainly  it  is  not 
merely  a  scientific  interest,  it  is  also  a  practical  interest  which  prompts 
our  present  inquiry.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  N.  T.  Dis¬ 
pensation,  we  read  Heb.  10: 16,  This  is  the  covenant  that  1  will  make 
with  them  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  laws  into 
their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them.  We  wish  to  know 
the  fundamental  principle  from  which  a  holy  life  developes  itself,  and 
penetrates  and  pervades  all  the  varieties  of  human  relations. 

To  the  scribe  who  asked  our  Saviour  (Matt.  22: 36 — 40.  Mark  12: 
29 — 31),  Which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ?  Jesus  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul, 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  This  is  the  great  com. 
mandment,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself,  and  to  prevent  the  conception  that  these  commandments 
were  only  the  greatest  among  others  which  might  be  added  to  them, 
and  to  lead  the  inquirer  to  the  knowledge  that  in  them  the  living  unity 
of  all  moral  commandments  is  contained,  he  adds.  On  these  two  com¬ 
mandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

In  this  answer  the  highest  unity  seems  still  to  be  concealed  between 
a  duality  of  requirements.  Love  to  God  and  Love  to  our  neighbor. 
But  the  manner  in  which  Christ  denotes  the  first  of  these  command¬ 
ments  as  the  great  commandment,  shows  clearly,  that  we  are  to  seek 
in  this  the  uniity  of  both,  and  this  appears  still  more  clearly  if  we  ask 
why  man,  in  distinction  from  all  other  creatures,  should  be  the  object 
of  a  love  which  by  no  means  allows  us  to  regard  him  as  means  for 
our  own  ends,  but  recognizes  him  as  having  a  destination  equal  to  our 
own.  If  one  points  to  the  unity  of  the  species  as  the  ground  of  this 
love,  this  is  indeed  the  natural  basis  of  the  universal  love  of  man,  but 
that  is  not  the  ground  of  its  ethical  worth  and  necessity.  This  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  image  of  God  shines  in  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man.  And  if  it  is  our  duty  to  love  the  Original,  it  is  also  our  duty 
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to  love  the  image.  Consequently,  the  second  command  has  the  first 
for  its  principle,  and  the  external  relation  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law, 
one  containing  our  duties  to.  God,  the  other  our  duties  to  man,  is  ele* 
vated  to  a  true  unity.  God  is  not  only  an  object  of  love,  but  is  the 
absolute  and  all-embracing  object  of  love,  so  that  any  other  love  is 
holy  and  imperishable  only  by  being  taken  up  into  this.  This  princi¬ 
ple  is  implied  in  the  requirement  of  a  love  to  God  with  all  the  heart, 
with  all  the  soul,  with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  the  strength. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  conimandment  to  respect  the  life  of  man 
is  based  on  the  image  of  God  in  man,  (Gen.  9:  6).  From  this,  James 
derives  the  exhortation  not  to  curse  man,  and  represents  it  as  a  con¬ 
tradiction  to  praise  God  as  Father,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cherish 
hatred  towards  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God,  (  Jm. 
3:9 — 11.  Love  to  the  Original  is  not  genuine,  unless  it  is  preserved 
in  love  to  the  image ;  and  so  much  the  less  since  we  are  able  to  know 
God  only  through  his  revelations,  and  man  is,  to  some  degree,  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  God.  However,  we  are  never  to  forget  that  a  revelation  of 
God  is  only  really  such  to  us,  when  it  leads  us  to  Him. 

It  is  not  one  text  alone  in  which  love  to  God  is  declared  to  be  the 
productive  principle  of  all  fulfilling  of  the  law,  but  this  truth  pervades 
the  New  Testament.  Christ  often  represents  love  to  his  Father  as 
the  soul  of  his  life;  e.  g.  John  14:  31.  15:  10.  He  requires  love  to 
himself,  which  is  identical  with  love  to  the  Father,  (John  14:  9)  ;  as 
the  living  ground,  on  the  part  of  his  disciples,  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
commandments,  (.John  14:  15,  21.  15:  10).  In  like  manner,  love  to 
God  or  to  Christ,  or  love  generally,  is  set  forth  by  the  apostles  as  the 
essential  principle  of  all  true  virtue.  Eph.  3: 17.  4: 15.  1  Cor.  8: 2,3. 
13: 1—7.  Rom.  14:  7,  8.  2  Cor.  5:  14,  15.  Gal.  2:  20.  1  Tim.  1:  5 
1  John  4:  19 — 21.  5:  1 — 3.  The  same  thought  is  expressed,  only  in 
another  form,  when  the  apostle  Paul  requires  of  Christians  that  all 
that  they  do,  they  do  to  the  glory  of  God,  (1  Cor.  10:  31).  The 
same  is  taught  in  the  words  of  Christ  to  one  who,  from  his  youth  up, 
had  kept  the  commandments,  (Matt.  19: 16 — 22).  Our  Saviour  turns 
his  attention  away  from  the  individual  precepts  relating  to  exter¬ 
nal  acts,  to  that  perfection  which  embraces  every  other,  and  from  the 
abstract  idea  of  goodness  to  the  personal  God  who  alone  is  good,  and 
to  fellowship  with  him  as  the  only  source  of  holiness  and  spiritual  life 
for  the  creature. 

Thus,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  are 
to  regard  love  to  God  as  the  proper  essence  of  whatever  is  morally 
good,  and  every  other  feeling  or  action  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  has  its 
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root  in  thisJ  This  love  is  not  merely  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  bat 
is  adoration  of  the  perfection  of  the  character  of  GU)d.  Yet  this  perfec* 
tion,  apprehended  in  its  innermost  nature,  is  self-imparting  love,  (1  John 
4:  8,  16) ;  and,  in  the  light  of  this  truth,  the  opposition  into  which 
the  historical  development  of  Christian  Ethics  has  frequently  brought 
these  two  kinds  of  love,  viz.  gratitude  and  adoration,  is  taken  away, 
and  their  inseparable  unity  realized.  That  love  may  be  the  producfive 
principle  of  a  higher  life,  it  must  be  conscious  of  its  absolute  object, 
Grod  as  a  person,  and  of  other  objects  in  their  relation  to  him.  Only 
thus  is  the  heavenly  magnet  found  which  can  sustain  the  soul  not 
merely  for  a  few  moments  of  enthusiasm,  such  as  perhaps  the  pantheist 
may  occasionally  feel  in  his  adoration  of  nature,  but  continually,  above 
that  abyss  into  which  the  powers  of  darkness  and  its  own  weight  would 
continually  draw  it. 

If,  then,  the  essential  principle  of  the  moral  law  is  love  to  God,  the 
essential  principle  of  sin  is  estrangement  from  God,  not  merely  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  love  of  God,  but  with  this  negation  of  man’s  true  relation 
to  his  .Creator,  there  is  also  a  false  affirmation.  Man  cannot  withdraw 
himself  from  allegiance  to  God  without  giving  the  place  of  God  to 
some  idol.  What  is  this  idol  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  has  often 
been,  the  creature — the  love  of  the  creature  has  been  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  place  of  the  love  of  the  Creator.  The  objects,  however, 
embraced  under  the  term  creature  are  very  manifold,  but  one  distinc¬ 
tion  reaches  through  their  whole  domain,  the  distinction  between  per¬ 
sonal  and  impersonal  existences.  But  since  impersonal  existences,  or 
things,  are  only  means  with  reference  to  personality,  if  any  man  loves 
them  instead  of  God,  he  loves  in  them  after  all  only  himself,  he  seeks 
only  his  own  satisfaction ;  or,  shall  we  say,  that  the  perverted  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  true  love  to  God,  is  the 
love  of  other  persons,  that  sin  is  inordinate  love  to  other  persons  ? 
How  were  this  possible  ?  The  bond  which  unites  men  in  a  true  and 
imperishable  union  is,  their  common  relation  to  God,  (1  John  1:  3. 
4:  7,  12, 16)  ;  and  when  men  turn  away  from  God,  and  are  estranged 
from  communion  with  him,  they  at  the  same  time  unfit  themselves  for 
the  exercise  of  true  love  towards  one  another.  In  the  alliances  which 
the  sinner  forms  with  his  fellow  m'en,  he  seeks  only  his  own  interest. 
If  any  one  has  the  power  to  deny  himself,  and  to  live  for  the  good  of 
others,  he  has  it  from  God,  and  lives  in  God,  however  undeveloped 
his  knowledge  of  God  may  be. 

'  Love  to  God  is  the  fundamental  Idea  in  Christian  Ethics,  since  the  duties  which 
wc  owe  to  our  fellow-crcaturcs  are  founded  upon  their  relation  to  the  Creator. 
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The  idol,  therefore,  which  man  puts  in  the  place  of  God  can  be  no 
other  than  his  own  self.  He  lives  for  the  gratification  of  himself,  and  the 
essential  principle  of  sin,  in  all  the  variety  of  its  forms,  is  selfishness. 

If  this  be  admitted,  then  sin  is  not  merely  a  disorder  in  the  outward 
sphere  of  human  life,  an  impurity  as  it  were,  which  might  be  removed 
like  the  dust  from  the  feet,  but  is  a  malady  which  has  penetrated  the 
marrow  of  our  life.  There  are  conditions  of  life,  and  with  many  they 
form  the  usual  course,  in  which  a  person  keeps  himself  free  from 
wild  and  unrestrained  passions,  and  but  seldom  performs  acts  which 
appear  to  him  as  sins.  But  yet  in  his  soul,  the  me,  the  dark  despot 
rules.” 

In  this  connection  a  question  may  arise  with  regard  to  the  moral 
character  of  self-love,  which  has  a  place  in  most  of  our  ethical  systems. 
It  may  be  asked,  if  the  selfishness  in  which  the  me  places  himself  as 
the  ultimate  end  of  his  efforts  and  actions,  be  the  essence  of  sin,  can 
any  action  be  morally  good  in  which  the  subject  makes  himself  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  it  ?  If  there  be,  must  not  sin  then  be  regarded  as  only  the 
excess  of  that  which,  in  itself,  is  good,  (nimius  amor.sui)  ?  Thus  the 
difference  in  h’nd,  between  good  and  evil,  would  be  resolved  in  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  degree,  and  sanctification  would  only  be  a  limitation  and 
moderation  of  a  propensity  in  itself  justifiable.  It  is  evident  how 
floating  and  insecure  would  be  the  limits  between  good  and  evil,  oa 
such  a  supposition,  especially  when  we  consider  that  only  a  small  part 
of  those  who  are  governed  by  selfishness  are  distinctly  conscious  of 
this  principle  of  their  life,  that  the  greater  part  sacrifice  the  require¬ 
ments  of  morality  to  some  particular  purpose,  which  can  be  traced  to 
the  ruling  principle  of  selfishness  only  by  the  exercise  of  reflection. 

That  self-love  is  of  moral  obligation,  is  recognized  in  the  Scriptures, 
(Matt.  22:39.  James  2: 8).  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself; 
for  though  self-love  is  not  expressly  commanded,  yet  it  is  implied  as 
the  measure  of  our  love  to  others.  We  feel,  too,  Uiat  others  are  obli¬ 
gated  to  obey  this  precept  towards  ourselves,  and  it  would  be  a  contra¬ 
diction  to  deny  ourselves  a  w’orth  which  we  are  conscious  that  others 
should  ascribe  to  us. 

What  is  the  ground  of  the  obligation  to  love  ourselves  ?  As  all  moral 
obligations  towards  man  rest  upon  the  original  obligation  towards  God, 
man  can  be  an  object  of  moral  obligation  towards  himself,  only  because 
of  his  relation  to  God.  The  moral  dignity  of  the  individual  rests  up¬ 
on  this,  that  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  destined  to  realize 
an  eternal  thought  of  God.  Since  sin  w'ith  its  enslaving  power  has 
entered  the  jrorld,  the  destination  of  man  can  be  realized  only  by  re¬ 
demption.  Now  then,  it  is  no  more  his  natural  self,  but  his  self  as 
VoL.  V.  No.  19.  43 
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redeemed  and  taken  up  in  communion  with  God,  that  man  is  to  regard 
in  his  duties  towards  himself.  He  must  first  lose  himself,  (Matt.  16: 
25),  give  himself  up  entirely  unto  God,  regard  himself  as  belonging  to 
God,  in  order  that  his  actions,  with  regard  to  himself,  may  be  morally 
good.  It  is  only  in  this  point  of  view,  that  self-love  has  a  rightful  place 
in  an  ethical  system. 

That  the  root  of  sin  is  selfishness,  is  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  various  ways.  Our  Saviour  gives  testimony  of  his  per¬ 
fect  holiness  by  saying,  that  he  seeks  not  his  own  will,  not  his  own 
honor,  but  the  will,  the  honor  of  his  Father,  (John  5:  30.  7:18.  8:50. 
cf.  Matt.  20:  28.  26:  39).  He  is  set  before  us  for  our  example,  as  one 
who  lived  not  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  for  God,  (Rom.  15: 3).  The 
crisis,  in  regeneration,  between  the  old  life  under  the  ruling  principle 
of  sin,  and  the  new  life  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  denoted  by 
expressions  like  these — that  the  man  cease  to  live  unto  himself,  to  seek 
his  own,  to  love  his  worldly  life,  (Rom.  14: 7, 8.  2  Cor.  5: 15.  Phil.  2: 
3 — 8,  21.  1  Cor.  10:  24, 33.  Luke  14:  26.  John  12:  25)  ;  in  one  word, 
that  the  power  of’selfishness  be  broken.  That,  however,  which  needs 
first  of  all  to  be  broken,  in  order  that  sanctification  may  begin,  must  be 
the  essential  principle  of  sin.  The  same  view  of  the  nature  of  sin  is 
taught  us  in  the  picture  which  the  apostle  gives  us  of  the  development 
of  sin,  towards  the  end  of  the  history  of  the  world,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Man  of  sin,  who,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God,  (2  Thess.  2:  3,  4).  No  one  can  fail  to  observe  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  this  mystery  of  iniquity  and  the  words  of  the 
tempter  in  the  history  of  the  fall :  “  Ye  shall  be  as  gods.” 

The  Christian  Fathers  and  also  the  Schoolmen  generally  denote  «u- 
perhia,  pride,  as  the  beginning  of  sin.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  they 
define  the  term,  as  a  presumptuous  desire  after  independence,  as  a 
striving  after  equality  with  God,  shows  that  they  regard  the  essen¬ 
tial  evil  to  be  this,  that  man  has  made  his  own  gratification  the  rule  of 
his  life.' 

The  various  kinds  of  sin  may  be  traced  to  selfishness  as  their  root, 
and  thus  a  proof  be  given,  that  the  essential  principle  of  sin  has  been 
rightly  determined.  For  example,  the  lust  of  the  world  has  its  origin 
in  selfishness.  Man,  as  a  created  and  self-conscious  being,  is  neces- 
cessarily  affected  by  certain  impulses  or  desires,  which  are  indications 
of  his  need  of  something  out  of  himself.  Without  such  impulses,  man 
would  be  without  any  necessities,  and,  like  his  Creator,  would  find  bis 
rest  in  himself.  Under  their  influence  arises  his  constant  striving  to 
subdue  and  appropriate  to  himself  the  things  of  the  world.  And  the 

‘  Augustinus,  De  civitate  Dei,  Lib.  xir.  c.  13, 14.  Encbir.  c.45. 
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world  is  given  to  man  as  an  object  of  pursuit,  (Gen.  1: 26 — 28).  He 
jg  commanded  to  have  dominion  over  it.  But  that  he  may  have  this 
dominion  over  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  he  himself  be  in¬ 
wardly  free  from  the  world.  Man,  however,  can  be  free  from 
the  world  only  so  far  as  he  finds  his  resting-place,  not  in  the  world, 
but  in  a  region  lying  above  it,  in  communion  with  God.  To  move 
the  world,  Archimedes  wanted  a  place  out  of  it  to  stand  upon.  So 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  overcome  the  world,  man  needs  to  stand  on 
a  position  out  of  it,  and  independent  of  it.  Such  a  position,  is  found 
when  man  acknowledges  God  as  governing  and  controlling  the  world 
and  regulates  his  relation  to  the  world  by  his  relation  to  God.  But 
when  be  .sunders  himself  from  the  Eternal  Source  of  his  being,  and) 
disregarding  his  relation  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  seeks  for  the 
things  of  the  world  only  for  his  own  gratification,  then  their  use  be¬ 
comes  abuse,  and  instead  of  having  dominion  over  nature,  he  is  him¬ 
self  its  slave,  and  language  well  denotes  his  desire  after  it  as  a  passion. 

Again,  the  sin  of  falsehood  may  be  shown  to  have  its  origin  in  self¬ 
ishness.  Truth,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  can  be  possessed 
by  those  alone  who  live  in  communion  with  God,  for  only  thus  can 
they  be  in  harmony  with  themselves,  i.  e.  w'ith  the  object  for  which 
they  were  made — a  thought  expressed  in  various  ways  in  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  John.  Cf.  John  18;  37.  1  John  3: 19  with  John  8:  47. 
1  John  4:  4,  6.  It  is  ever  a  self-contradiction,  although  realized  in 
innumerable  instances,  when  a  created  being,  and  of  course  absolutely 
dependent,  makes  himself  the  centre  of  his  life.  It  is  the  deepest 
self-deception,  not  merely  because  the  satisfaction  which  is  sought  for 
in  self-gratification  is  never  found,  but  because  it  is  not  the  chief  end 
of  man  to  seek  his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  live  in  communion  with  God 
and  in  unison  with  his  holy  will.  And  falsehood  towards  others,  and 
every  other  form  of  sin,  all  come  from  the  utterly  wrong  principle 
which  man,  in  his  estrangement  from  God,  has  made  the  ruling  motive 
of  his  life. 


§  2.  The  Guilt  of  Sin. 

In  the  idea  of  guilt  two  distinct  points  are  embraced.  The  first  is, 
that  sin  must  be  ascribed  to  the  man,  in  whom  it  is,  as  its  author. 
The  second,  that  because  of  sin,  man  is  fallen  under  condemnation 
and  is  unworthy  of  a  share  in  any  other  manifestation  of  God  than 
in  his  wrath. 

The  guilt  of  sin  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  the  consciousness 
of  sin.  The  former  is  far  greater  and  more  extensive  than  the  latter. 
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Gkiilt,  primarily  considered,  is  something  altogether  objective,  a  debt 
that  must  be  paid  because  of  a  previous  obligation  remaining  unpaid, 
and  demands  expiation,  even  though  the  sinner  be  not  conscious  of 
his  relation  to  the  offended  majesty  of  the  Divine  law.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  guilt  is  by  no  means  dependent  upon  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  same  in  the  consciousness  of  the  sinner. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  difficulties  are  not  small  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  maintaining,  that  the  causality  of  sin  is  to  be  found 
in  man  himself.  This  independent  causality  which  is  involved  in  the 
nature  of  guilt,  how  is  it  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  creature,  or  with 
the  all-embracing  and  all-upholding  power  of  God?  Since  man  is 
the  creature  of  God,  he  has  not  only  the  beginning  of  his  existence 
from  God,  but  in  every  moment  of  his  life  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  God.  Since  God  is  everywhere  present  with  his  Almighty 
will,  the  will  of  man  can  work  nothing  great  nor  small,  nothing  useful 
nor  pernicious,  without  the  Divine  co-working.  A  w’ide  cleft  between 
God  and  the  world  exists  only  in  the  conception  of  an  extremely 
meagre  piety  and  barren  rationalism.  In  truth,  God  is  so  near  us, 
that  we  cannot  move  without  being  moved  by  him,  that  we  cannot 
withdraw  from  his  all-pervading  power,  even  if  we  would.  In  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

If,  then,  actions  which  draw  so  deep  in  human  life  as  the  contriv¬ 
ance  and  execution  of  moral  evil,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  human  will 
as  their  original  source,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  should  on  that 
account  be  regarded  as  having  their  ground  any  the  less  in  the  Divine 
Providence  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  omnipresent  agency  of  God  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  human  guilt  are  both  alike  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  Equal  truth  belongs  to  both,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  to  be  found  in  the  union  of  both. 

That  power  in  man  which  originates  sin,  is  the  will.  But  the 
created  will  can  in  no  way  work  without  being  accompanied  by  the 
Divine  efficiency.  And  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  relation  of  the 
Divine  co-working  to  the  activity  of  the  human  will,  and  its  relation 
to  the  activity  of  the  powers  of  nature.  In  the  former  case  it  accom¬ 
panies,  in  the  latter  it  absolutely  determines.  To  consider  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  powers  of  nature  as  at  the  same  time  Divine  working  is  un¬ 
objectionable.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  not  allowed  to  think  thus  with 
regard  to  those  actions  for  which  we  impute  guilt  to  ourselves,  even 
because  of  this  consciousnc^ss  of  guilt.  In  every  sinful  action  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  to  be  made  between  its  natural  and  its  moral  character. 
The  former  consists  in  the  working  of  those  faculties  which  form  as 
it  w'ere  the  basis,  the  material,  on  which  the  moral  chtiracter  is  stamp- 
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ed.  The  latter  depends  upon  the  principle  of  selfishness,  by  which 
the  will  has  striven  to  give  a  direction  to  those  faculties  correspond¬ 
ing  to  this  principle.  In  its  moral  character,  the  sinful  action  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  its  subject  alone.  According  to  its  natural  character,  the 
sinful  action  is  done  by  the  Divine  co-working.  The  powers  of  the 
human  will  were  not  only  created  by  God,  but  by  him  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  preserved  and  supported.  The  omnipresent  agency  of  God 
does  not  disdain  to  join  itself  to  the  self-movement  of  the  human  will, 
even  in  its  course  of  perverseness,  and  to  follow  it  with  its  upholding 
influence.  And  herein  lies  a  distinction  between  the  Divine  co-work¬ 
ing  in  its  general  sense  and  the  etficacy  of  Divine  grace.  The  one 
leaves  man  considered  as  a  moral  being  as  it  finds  him,  while  the  other 
imparts  a  new  principle  of  holy  life.  Therefore,  however  elevating 
and  quieting  the  consciousness  must  be  to  any  one  to  be  supported 
and  surrounded  by  the  omnipresent  agency  of  God,  yet  it  were  a  per¬ 
nicious  error,  if  one  should  suppose  to  have  embraced  in  this  feeling 
the  true  meaning  of  religion.  The  consciousness  of  that  communion 
with  God  which  is  given  by  justifying  faith  in  Christ,  is  infinitely 
higher  than  the  consciousness  of  a  communion  with  Grod,  in  which 
the  wicked  share  as  well  as  the  righteous,  and  the  irrational  creation 
as  well  as  the  rational. 

There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christian  theology  which 
unequivocally  confirm  the  testimony  of  conscience  respecting  the  real¬ 
ity  of  human  guilt,  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment  and  of  the  atone¬ 
ment. 

In  the  judgment,  according  to  the  original  meaning  of  XQiaig,  sepa~ 
ration,  the  union  which  to  some  extent  necessarily  exists  in  this  life 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  will  be  taken  away,  and  the 
essential  difference  between  them  which  is  now  in  some  degree  con¬ 
cealed,  will  then  be  clearly  manifest.  Where  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  persons  in  their  relation  to  God,  every  other  band  which  may 
unite  them  must  be  transitory.  Without  doubt  there  is  already  in 
this  life  a  beginning  of  the  separation.  They  who  believe  in  (jhrist 
have  everlasting  life,  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  have  now  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  joy  and  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already.  Whosoever  committetb 
sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin.  Punishment  begins  in  the  disquietude  of 
the  conscience  and  in  the  experience  that  sin  is  a  tyrannical  power, 
and  submission  to  it  a  bondage.  Yet  neither  the  Holy  Scriptures,  any 
more  than  experience,  allow  us  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
ner  peace  of  the  Christian  in  this  life  is  prevented  from  pervading  his 
whole  being  by  hindrances  independent  of  his  own  oontrol,  and  on  the 
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other  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  even  in  the  inner  domain  of  the  heart 
and  conscience,  punishment  always  follows  immediately  upon  the  com¬ 
mission  of  sin.  Often  rather  does  the  sinner  escape  it,  and  so  much 
the  easier,  the  more  decided  he  is  in  the  service  of  sin.  The  history 
of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the  world,  as  it  regards  nations,  but 
this  principle  does  not  admit  of  an  unlimited  application  to  individuals. 
The  good  and  the  bad  are  here  so  interwoven  that  the  blessings  of 
Divine  grace  bestowed  upon  the  former,  are  not  altogether  unexpe¬ 
rienced  by  the  latter.  Not  till  the  end  of  the  history  of  the  world 
will  the  disharmony  between  the  inner  character  and  the  outward 
condition  be  entirely  removed,  the  perpetual  continuance  of  which 
would  be  a  disorder  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  over  the 
world.  Opposition  to  the  will  of  God  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  for  that  opposition  to  maintain  itself  in  a  system  created  and  gov¬ 
erned  by  God.  To  make  this  fact  manifest  is  the  design  of  punish¬ 
ment.  He  who  has  acted  sinfully  is  subjected  to  a  corresponding 
suffering.  By  this  punitive  justice,  the  majesty  of  God  is  attested, 
upon  which  rests  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  inviolability  of  which 
is  the  safeguard  of  all  his  creatures.  The  assault  upon  the  majesty 
of  God  which  sin  has  attempted,  can  in  fact  not  violate  it,  for  the  as¬ 
sault  has  returned  upon  the  sinner  in  his  punishment.  The  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  sinner  is  the  expression  of  the  inviolability  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Divine  law.t 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  minutely  to  apply  the  argument  from 
the  doctrine  of  judgment  to  prove  that  man  is  guilty  for  his  sin.  If 
sin  were  a  necessary  element  in  the  development  of  human  nature, 
would  not  God  in  punishing  it  condemn  his  own  work  ?  And  were 
there  ever  so  many  intermediate  members  between  the  creative  will 
of  Grod  and  the  origin  of  sin,  still,  if  no  one  of  them  has  a  causality 
independent  even  in  relation  to  God,  must  not  the  guilt  of  sin  be  ulti- 


*  A  common  opinion  that  the  proper  design  of  punishment  is  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal  arises  from  confounding  punisliment  with  chastisement,  Traukta.  In 
Scripture,  Divine  chastisement  is  very  distinctly  referred  only  to  those  who  have 
received  the  renewing  grace  of  God  and  are  become  his  children  (Heb.  xii.),  and 
has  for  its  object  their  sanctiiication  ( 1  Cor.  3: 1 1 — 15.  Rev.  3: 19),  while  the  puni¬ 
tive  justice  of  God  is  upon  those  who  refuse  to  render  to  the  gospel  the  obedience 
of  faith,  (2  Thess.  1:8,9).  Both  relations  appear,  (1  Cor.  11:32).  If  punish¬ 
ment  were  a  suitable  means  to  eflfect  a  renovation  of  character,  what  would  have 
been  the  need  of  redemption,  or  rather  the  reverse,  if  this  renewal  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  redemption,  for  what  purpose  the  severe  instrument  of  punishment? 
or,  is  the  relation  of  this  kind,  that  when  redemption  cannot  avail  to  renovate  man, 
he  shall  he  renovated  by  punishment  ?  Then  it  would  follow  that  punishment  Is 
a  more  powerful  means  towards  regeneration  than  redemption. 
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mately  referred  to  God  and  thereby  a  most  destructive  contradiction 
be  introduced  into  our  consciousness  of  God  ?  The  Divine  judgment 
necessarily  presupposes  in  man  the  presence  of  a  causality  of  relative 
independency — of  independency^  for  otherwise  it  could  produce  noth¬ 
ing  which  could  be  an  object  of  Divine  judgment,  and  relative,  for  the 
very  fact  that  it  is  subject  to  Divine  judgment  shows  it  to  be  such. 

Still  more  clearly  is  the  guilt  of  sin  made  manifest  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  Were  sin  merely  a  calamity,  a  malady  of  the  race 
for  which  man  was  not  guilty,  i.  e.  of  which  he  was  not  himself  the 
cause,  it  might,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  forming  a  point  of  transition 
in  the  development  of  the  race,  and  its  removal  by  Divine  interference 
might  still  be  called  redemption ;  but  such  a  deliverance  from  sin 
would  be  very  different  from  the  redemption  set  before  us  in  the  gos¬ 
pel.  The  difference  is  this,  that  salvation  through  Christ  is  every¬ 
where  in  the  New  Testament  represented  as  an  operation  of  Divine 
grace,  as  that  to  which  man  has  no  claim,  but  which  is  given  to  him 
contrary  to  his  deserts.  But  had  God  in  his  plan  of  the  world  placed 
the  yoke  of  sin  upon  man,  we  would  not  say  that  it  were  only  an  act 
of  Divine  justice  to  take  it  away,  for  on  such  a  supposition,  both  jus¬ 
tice  and  mercy  would  be  emptied  of  their  genuine  meaning,  and  the 
moral  earnestness  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  man  would  be  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  The  frequent  remark  that  in  redemption  we  have  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  is,  therefore,  to  be  received  with 
some  allowance,  or  otherwise,  it  may  lead  to  an  error  subversive  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  grace. 

The  forgiveness  of  sins  has  for  its  foundation  the  expiatory  sacrifice 
of  the  Redeemer.  By  the  commission  of  sin,  man  has  given  himself 
up  to  a  power  from  which  he  cannot  free  himself  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  within  him.  He  can  never  in  his 
own  strength  make  the  sin  which  he  has  committed  merely  a  thing 
past  and  gone,  but  the  sin  of  the  past  continues  to  produce  itself  in 
the  present.  But  suppose  that  man  were  able  to  sunder  the  bonds  of 
a  sinful  nature,  and  from  a  certain  point  in  life  henceforth  by  the 
power  of  his  will  to  abstain  from  every  sin,  yet  he  could  not  thereby 
annihilate  his  former  life  of  sin,  but  the  past  would  still  be  actually 
present  to  him  as  a  register  of  innumerable  transgressions.  Even 
though  sin  when  once  committed  should  not  continue  to  set  itself 
forth  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  agent,  it  is  not  on  that  account  any 
the  less  to  be  imputed  to  him.  It  remains  upon  him  as  guilt,  and  he 
remains  responsible  for  it,  and  exposed  to  punishment  so  long  as  its 
guilt  is  not  expiated. 

If  then  man  is  ever  to  be  restored  to  communion  with  God,  he  needs 
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an  atonement,  which  Christ  alone  can  make,  because  he  alone  among 
men  is  perfectly  holy,  and  he  alone  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  sus- 
tiuns  a  relation  to  humanity  which  embraces  the  entire  race.  Unit* 
ing  himself  by  the  power  of  his  love  in  the  closest  ties  with  that  nap 
ture  which  needed  an  atonement,  he  becomes  capable  as  the  substi< 
tute  of  man  to  suffer  the  death  to  which  on  his  own  account  he  was 
not  subject.  And  not  till  this  bond  of  guilt  which  connects  in  the 
life  of  the  sinner  the  past  with  the  present,  was  sundered,  could  also 
that  other  bond,  consisting  of  the  power  of  sin  in  the  heart  of  him  who 
has  committed  it,  be  also  taken  away.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
principle  of  new  life  could  not  take  up  his  abode  in  man  so  long  as 
unexpiated  sin  lay  upon  him,  so  long  as  Christ  by  his  expiatory  death 
had  not  entered  into  his  glory,  John.  7:  39.  Had  not  sins  that  were 
past  as  well  as  those  that  are  present,  the  power  to  separate  from 
God,  did  they  not  lay  upon  man  the  necessity  to  render  satisfaction 
to  the  violated  law,  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  would  have 
been  superfluous.  Hence  in  that  locus  classicus  for  the  doctrine  of 
atonement.  Bom  3:  24  sq.,  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  is  expressly 
referred  to  the  ng  oy  ey  ov 6t a  dixagr^ftata.  To  maintain  the  an* 
thority  of  the  Divine  government  in  view  of  innumerable  sins  being 
left  unpunished  {ndgeam),  it  was  necessary  that  God  in  establishing 
a  new  kingdom  of  love  and  grace  should  manifest  his  justice  in  the 
expiatory  death  of  its  founder  and  king.  Thus,  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  is  the  truth  of  our  moral  consciousness  respecting  the 
guilt  of  sin  fully  proved.  The  cross  of  ;the  Son  of  God,  of  him  who 
alone  among  men  was.  holy,  declares  more  loudly  than  all  the  puni¬ 
tive  judgments  of  God,  that  sins  which  are  done,  are  still  a  reality,  a 
power  that  separates  from  God,  and  with  good  reason  did  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  acknowledge  in  the  cross  of  Christ  a  manifestation  of  the 
wrath  of  God  no  less  than  of  his  love  and  grace. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

DAVIDSON’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament  unfolded,  and  its 
points  of  Coincidence  or  Disagreement  with  prevailing  Systems  in¬ 
dicated.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.  D.  London,  1848,  8vo.  pp. 
458. 

It  has  been  understood  for  some  years,  that  the  author  of  this  work, 
who  is  widely  known  as  a  theological  professor  in  the  Lancashire  In¬ 
dependent  College  near  Manchester,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
diligent  scholars  in  Great  Britain,  has  been  engaged  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  church  polity.  Proposing  to  himself 
to  make  an  investigation  de  novo  of  the  principles  and  usages  which 
respect  the  government  of  the  church,  as  they  are  contained  in  the 
New  Testament,  rather  than  to  undertake  the  defence  of  any  one  ex¬ 
isting  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  in  view 
of  his  known  independence  the  results  at  which  he  should  arrive  have 
been  looked  for  with  no  little  interest.  These  results  w'e  will  now 
endeavor  in  a  brief  compass  to  state. 

The  main  questions  in  dispute  in  respect  to  church  polity,  it  is  well 
known,  resolve  themselves  into  these  three : — what  is  the  meaning  of 
ixxXjjaia,  or  church ;  in  whom  is  its  government  primarily  vested ; 
and  what  relation  do  its  officers  sustain  towards  each  other  in  respect 
to  rank  and  prerogative. 

The  first  of  these  is  fundamental,  since  upon  the  solution  given  to 
the  question,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  church  as  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  decision  of  the  others  in  no  small  degree  depends. 
Does  it  mean,  then,  a  single  visible  commonwealth,  spread  in  separate 
communities  over  the  earth,  but  possessing  a  common  organization, 
and  recognizing  a  common  ruler,  as  the  Greek  and  Romish  churches 
claim  ?  or  is  it  the  aggregation  of  a  number  of  congregations  within  a 
province  or  country,  united  under  a  mutually  recognized  government, 
like  the  church  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  the  Presbyterian  and  Epis¬ 
copal  churches  in  the  United  States?  or  does  it  simply  mean  a  local 
assembly  of  Christians  associated  together  for  the  observance  of 
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Christian  worship  and  ordinances,  or  as  the  Cambridge  Platform  ex¬ 
presses  it  and  as  Congregationalists  hold,  “  a  company  of  saints  by 
calling,  united  into  one  body  by  an  holy  covenant  for  the  public  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  and  the  mutual  edification  of  one  another  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?” 

Of  these  widely  different  views  Dr.  Davidson  affirms  that  the  last 
only  is  supported  by  the  New  Testament.  Passing  by  what  is  said  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  church  universal,  which,  as  being  composed  of  all  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  who  are  interested  in  the  blessings  of  redemption, 
has  no  special  connection  with  the  question  at  issue,  our  author  main¬ 
tains  that  a  church  is  a  congregation — not  of  course  of  free  citizens 
assembled  for  political  purposes,  as  the  word  ixxXtjaia  is  used  by 
Xenophon,  Plato,  and  very  frequently  by  Thucydides — but,  as  we 
learn  from  the  characteristics  of  the  persons  composing  it,  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Christian  believers  habitually  assembling  for  the  worship  of 
God  in  one  place.  Hence  the  varying  phraseology,  to  correspond 
with  this,  which  the  New  Testament  employs,  viz.  the  church  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  etc.  but  the  churches  of  Judea,  Galatia, 
Achaia.  To  meet  the  strong  argument  derived  from  this,  it  is  claim¬ 
ed  by  those  who  reject  the  Congregational  view,  that  the  church  in 
large  cities,  as  Jerusalem,  Corinth,  and  Ephesus,  must  have  consisted 
of  several  congregations,  each  having  its  own  pastor,  and  united  in 
one  body  styled  the  church,  and  that  the  enlargement  of  such  bodies 
so  that  they  shall  include  all  the  congregations  belonging  to  a  district, 
province  or  country,  is  an  arrangement  which  depends  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  is  therefore  justifiable  on  scriptural  grounds. 

In  reply.  Dr.  Davidson  shows  in  an  elaborate  argument,  covering 
nearly  fifty  pages  (pp.  70 — 119),  that  the  churches  of  Jerusalem, 
Ephesus  and  Corinth,  were  Congregational,  not  Presbyterian  or  Pre- 
latic  churches — that  they  each  met  ordinarily  for  worship  in  one  place, 
under  the  same  elders  and  teachers,  and  that  if  they  occasionally  met 
in  separate  bands  and  smaller  bodies,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  social 
prayer,  or  for  the  sake  of  bringing  a  larger  number  under  the  power 
of  the  preached  word. 

The  answer  to  the  second  main  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  viz. 
in  whom  is  the  government  of  the  church  primarily  vested,  is  closely 
connected  with  the  decision  arrived  at,  in  respect  to  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  church  itself.  If  the  church  is  a  universal  mon¬ 
archy,  then  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  its  government  may  be 
vested  in  one  sovereign  pontiff* ;  if  it  .is  a  provincial  or  national  con¬ 
federation  of  congregations,  united  under  a  common  government,  then 
the  supreme  power  is  probably  enough  vested  in  the  whole  body,  or 
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the  representatives  deputed  to  act  in  their  stead ;  but  if,  as  Congrega* 
tionalists  hold  the  phrase,  the  churchy  applied  to  merely  earthly  asso¬ 
ciations,  has  no  meaning  according  to  New  Testament  usage,  except 
when  connected  with  the  name  of  the  town  or  city^  in  which  it  meets, 
as  the  church  in  Corinth,  the  church  in  Laodicea,  then  it  is  and  must 
be  self-governed,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  no  other 
body,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  but  in  respect  to  authority  and  legisla¬ 
tion,  complete  in  itself. 

In  regard  to  this  question.  Dr.  D.  stands  fully  ujmn  Congregational 
ground.  Our  investigations  regarding  the  primitive  churches,”  he 
says  (p.  134,  135),  “have  led  to  the  full  conviction,  that  they  were 
voluntary  societies ;  that  they  were  of  a  spiritual  character,  existing 
for  purposes  of  edification,  worship  and  discipline ;  that  they  were  not 
in  connection  with  civil  governments,  or  under  their  control ;  that  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles  there  were  no  provincial  or  national  churches ; 
that  there  was  no  external  visible  unity  among  them,  further  than  a 
sisterly  relation ;  that  they  were  not  subordinate  the  one  to  the  other ; 
and  that  they  were  complete  in  themselves.” 

If  each  church  is  complete  in  itself  then  it  necessarily  follows  that 
it  is  competent  to  do  and  enact  all  things  necessary  to  its  well  being ; 
that  is,  to  choose  its  own  officers  and  induct  them  into  office ;  to  cause  the 
sacraments  to  be  administered ;  to  admit  and  exclude  members,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  great  end 
of  church  fellowship,  for  which  its  members  arc  associated ;  in  a  word, 
to  use  the  strong  language  of  Arnold,  that  it  has  “  a  true  church  gov¬ 
ernment  as  distinguished  from  a  clergy  government  or  from  none  at 
all.”  In  respect  to  ail  or  either  of  these  privileges,  it  is  not  dependent 
on  any  prelate,  church  or  synod,  but  is  itself  inherently  vested  with 
the  power  to  perform  all  the  functions  requisite  to  its  greatest  pros¬ 
perity.  While  admitting  as  we  must,  that  churches  were  not  de¬ 
signed  to  be  isolated  bodies,  but  rather  to  be  closely  connected  in  the 
bonds  of  mutual  recognition  and  fellowship,  still  we  are  to  remember 
that  this  is  a  union  of  afiection  and  not  of  authority ;  and  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  a  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whether  by  other  churches  or  their  ministers,  is  an  act  of  usurpation. 

As  descriptive,  therefore,  of  the  relations  which  churches  sustain 
towards  each  other  in  respect  to  ecclesiastical  power,  it  may  be  said 
without  hesitation  that  they  are  entirely  independent.  In  the  17th 
century,  when  the  idea  of  the  completeness  of  individual  churches 
was  a  novelty,  and  the  term  independent,  was  in  danger'  on  the  one 
hand,  of  being  regarded  as  implying  treason  or  disaffection  towards 
the  State,  or,  on  the  other,  a  settled  non-intercourse  between  congre- 
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gations  of  believers,  there  was  a  reason  for  attempting  to  throw  off 
the  obnoxious  appellation,  which,  at  the  present  day,  does  not  exist 
This  is  only  one  out  of  many  cases  in  which  a  word  once  disorganiz* 
ing  and  destructive,  has  become  in  time  eminently  conservative. 
Hooker  was  afraid  two  hundred  years  ago  that  Independency  might 
be  understood  to  imply  the  denial  of  the  “  coactive  power  of  the  mag¬ 
istrate  to  compel  the  church  to  execute  the  ordinances  of  Christ.” 
Who  has  any  such  fear  now  ? 

In  regard  to  the  power  of  a  church  to  elect  its  own  officers.  Dr.  D. 
takes  the  ground  that  the  four  passages  on  which  Congregationalisls 
have  been  accustomed  to  rely  (Acts  1:  15 — 26.  6;  1 — 6.  14:  23. 
2  Cor.  8;  18,  19)  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  popular  suf¬ 
frage  in  the  early  churches,  rather  than  directly  demonstrate  its  ex¬ 
istence,  at  least  so  far  as  the  election  of  elders  is  concerned.  He  pre¬ 
fers  to  rest  the  argument,  first  upon  the  nature  of  a  church  as  a  vol¬ 
untary  association  and  the  right  of  choosing  its  own  officers,  which  in¬ 
herently  and  fundamentally  resides  in  every  such  body;  then,  upon 
the  absence  of  any  express  precept  in  the  New  Testament  in  respect 
to  the  mode  in  which  church  officers  are  to  be  appointed,  since,  if 
churches  are  voluntary  associations  of  believers,  such  directions  would 
evidently  be  superfluous ;  and  finally,  upon  the  general  drift  of  the 
notices  in  the  New  Testament,  which  abundantly  shows  that  the  pop¬ 
ular  voice  was  recognized  and  treated  with  respect  and  deference  not 
only  in  ordinary  cases,  but  even  in  the  appointment  of  an  apostle,  and 
by  men  who  were  invested  with  infallible  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
arrangements.  The  word  xsiQOzov^auvzeg  (Acts  14:  23),  rendered  hy 
Hammond  and  the  English  version  consecrated  or  ordained^  and  to 
which  Beza  and  the  Cambridge  Platform  give  its  primary  significa¬ 
tion,  elected  hy  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  Dr.  D.  thinks  should  be 
simply  rendered  appointed,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  age  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  the  word  was  used  in  its  secondary  sense,  in  which  the  idea  of 
suffrage  is  wholly  dropped,  and  which  it  is  known  to  have  had. 
Granting,  however,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  actually  chose  elders  for 
the  churches,  there  is  no  evidence,  he  justly  remarks,  that  they  did 
this  without  the  concurrence  or  even  the  previous  designation  of  the 
brethren ;  much  less  can  it  be  shown  that  the  prerogatives  exercised 
by  men  divinely  inspired,  may  be  rightfully  claimed  by  modern  pre¬ 
lates  or  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

In  answer  to  the  objection,  once  plausible,  always  superficial,  and 
now  fast  becoming  obsolete,  that  it  is  absurd  to  place  the  choice  of 
their  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  unlettered,  the  fine 
observation  of  Milton  is  cited,  that  “many  may  be  able  to  judge  who 
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is  fit  to  be  made  a  minister  that  would  not  be  found  fit  to  be  made 
ministers  themselves ;  as  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  may  be  the 
competent  judge  of  a  neat  picture  or  elegant  poem  that  cannot  limn 
the  like.” 

With  these  views,  it  will  not  excite  surprise  that  our  author  takes 
as  strong  ground  in  respect  to  ordination  as  the  most  rigid  Congrega- 
tionalist  could  desire.  Rejecting  at  once  all  those  notions  which  con¬ 
ceive  of  it  as  some  mysterious  gift  or  prerogative — which  in  fact  de¬ 
grade  it  to  a  cabalistic  process  and  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
disguised  remnants  of  popery,  he  regards  it  as  the  public  and  formal 
ratification  of  the  act  of  election — the  simple  inauguration  with  ap¬ 
propriate  ceremonies  of  the  pastor  chosen.  “  The  essence  of  it,”  he 
claims,  ‘Mies  not  in  the  imposition  of  hands,  nor  in  the  communication 
of  any  mysterious  something,  but  in  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Di- 
vine  presence  and  assistance.”  This  is  substantially,  if  not  precisely, 
the  view  laid  down  in  the  Cambridge  Platform :  “  His  ordination  we 
account  but  the  solemn  putting  a  man  into  his  place  and  ofiice  in  the 
church,  whereunto  he  had  a  right  before  by  election  ;  being  like  the 
installing  of  a  magistrate  in  the  commonwealth.”  Nor  were  the 
framers  of  that  document  Ijy  any  means  singular  in  this  view.  “  As 
for  ordination,”  says  Milton,  “  what  is  it  but  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
an  outward  sign,  a  symbol  of  admission  ?”  Accordingly  Dr.  D. 
agrees  with  the  Cambridge  Platform  in  affirming  that  it  belongs  to 
each  church  to  ordain  its  ministers,  first  by  the  agency  of  the  presby¬ 
tery  or  elders  of  the  church  itself,  if  such  it  has  residing  with  it,  and 
next,  in  the  absence  of  these,  “  by  some  of  the  brethren  orderly  chosen 
by  the  church  thereunto.”  The  abstract  validity  of  an  ordination,  in 
the  latter  mode,  we  see  not  how  any  Congregational!  st  can  deny.  It 
follows  by  necessity  from  its  fundamental  principle.  If  the  people 
may  elect  officers  which  is  the  greater  and  wdierein  the  substance  of 
the  office  doth  consist”  (says  the  Cambridge  Platform),  “they  may 
much  more,  occasion  and  need  s6  requiring,  impose  hands  in  ordina¬ 
tion^  which  is  less  and  but  the  accomplishment  of  the  other.” 

A  Congregational  church,  therefore,  in  varying  from  either  of  the 
modes  of  inauguration  above  specified,  and  extending  an  invitation  to 
neighboring  churches  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  its  pastor,  is  to  be 
understood  as  in  no  manner  confessing  that  it  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  induct  him  into  office,  but  only  as  embracing  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  recognizing  the  unity  of  faith  and  the  friendly  relations 
which  subsist  between  them,  or  in  other  words  as  performing  an  act 
of  ecclesiastical  courtesy  and  fellowship.  Notwithstanding  the  doubts 
which  our  author  expresses,  the  practical  effect  of  councils  for  ordina- 
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tion  has  been  good ;  and  after  an  experience  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  they  have  become  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  the  churches  of  New  England  ever  to  be  displaced,  unless 
such  claims  of  jurisdiction  should  be  set  up  by  ecclesiastical  councils  as 
to  render  their  discontinuance  a  matter  of  stern  necessity. 

For  authoritative  courts  of  review,  Dr.  D.  finds  no  sanction  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  assembly  recorded  in  Acts  xv.,  he  thinks,  is 
not  in  point  because  its  decision  emanated  from  inspired  men.  Con¬ 
sultative  assemblies,  therefore,  should  be  admitted  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  not  on  the  basis  of  Scripture.  Councils,  he  argues,  should 
not  be  standing  bodies,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  prepare  the  way 
for  abridging  the  liberties  of  the  churches,  but  wholly  occasional, 
and  always  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  are  only  advisory 
and  persuasive. 

The  third  main  question  at  issue  in  regard  to  church  polity,  re¬ 
spects  the  relation  which  ministers  sustain  towards  each  other.  Are 
there  different  grades  of  office  among  them,  such  as  exist  in  monarchical 
governments,  or  are  all  Christ’s  ministers  in  respect  to  power  and 
prerogative  equal  ?  In  answer  to  this,  Dr.  Davidson,  after  justly  re¬ 
marking  that  office-bearers  are  not  essential  to  the  being,  but  to  the 
well-being  of  a  church,  takes  the  ground  that  the  terms  elder  and  bishop 
designate  one  and  the  same  office,  the  former  being  the  Jewish  name, 
which  was  probably  transferred  from  the  of  the  synagogue,  and 
only  at  a  later  period  gave  way  to  the  latter  term  {imanonoi)  with 
which  the  Gentile  churches  were  previously  familiar,  as  denoting  an 
office  in  the  Athenian  State.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  substitution  of  one  term  for  the  other,  he  cites  the  fact 
that  Peter  and  James  who  labored  among  the  Jewish  churches,  inva¬ 
riably  employ  the  term  elders,  not  bishops.  He  denies  that  any  traces 
of  diocesan  bishops  are  to  be  found  in  the  N.  T.,  and  maintains  that 
the  only  ordinary  officers  are  bishops  or  elders  and  deacons.  The 
primitive  churches,  he  thinks,  had  each  a  plurality  of  ordained  elders, 
and  labors  to  show  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  useful  at  the 
present  day. 

From  this  rapid  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  at  which  Dr. 
Davidson  has  arrived,  are  substantially  identical  with  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  system  of  church  government.  They  more  nearly  accord,  how¬ 
ever,  with  that  type  of  Congregationalism  embodied  in  the  Cambridge 
Platform,  than  with  the  form  of  church  polity  at  present  prevalent 
either  in  New  England  or  in  the  mother  country. 

While  his  conclusions  on  some  points,  rather  of  detail  than  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  appear  to  us  to  rest  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  in  some  in- 
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stances  to  be  tinged  with  the  influence  of  the  strict  Independency  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Crreat  Britain,  we  think  no  reader  can  fail  to  admire  the 
spirit  of  candor  and  independent  research  which  pervades  the  work. 

The  limited  space  to  which  notices  of  new  works  are  necessarily 
confined  in  this  Journal,  allows  us  only  to  commend  this  new  trea¬ 
tise,  on  what  is  destined  to  prove  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  our 
times,  to  the  American  public,  with  the  assurance  that  though  they 
may  not  agree  with  the  learned  and  estimable  author  in  all  respects, 
they  will  find  substantial  results  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  generally 
recognized  as  an  addition  to  our  literature  in  this  particular  depart¬ 
ment.  G.  C.  D. 

Northampton,  Ms. 

\ 


ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE  OF  LUTHER  IN  THE  CLOISTER 

OF  ERFURT. 

By  B.  Scar^,  D.  D.,  President  of  Newton  Theol.  Institution. 

The  origin  of  the  Reformation,  as  a  religious  movement  and  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  efforts  of  Luther,  is  to  be  traced  to  what  he  himself 
experienced  in  the  convent  at  Erfurt.  There  he  first  made  thorough 
trial  of  that  outward  and  legal  system  of  religion  which  had  nearly 
banished  the  gospel  of  Christ  from  the  church.  There  he  groped  his 
way  through  the  mazes  of  papal  error,  and  found  the  path  that  led  to 
Christ  as  the  simple  object  of  his  faith  and  love.  He  went  through 
all  the  process  of  overcoming  the  elements  of  a  ceremonial  and  of  ap¬ 
propriating  those  of  an  evangelical  religion  by  the  force  of  his  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  and  by  the  power  of  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  God. 
'He  found  himself  standing  almost  solitary  on  the  ground  of  justificar 
tion  by  faith  alone,  and  private  judgment  in  interpreting  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  From  the  time  of  his  going  to  Wittenberg  to  the  year  1517, 
he  was  chiefly  employed  in  working  out  these  two  idea.s,  reconciling 
his  experience  with  well  established  truths,  and  trying  upon  the  minds 
of  others,  namely,  of  his  pupils  and  some  of  the  younger  professors, 
the  same  experiment  which  he  had  unconsciously  made  upon  himself. 
When  he  came  to  feel  the  full  strength  of  his  foundation,  and,  with 
the  Bible  and  the  sober  use  of  reason  as  his  weapons,  prostrated  the 
scholastic  theology,  and  professor  and  student  confessed  their  power. 
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his  conscience  impelled  him  to  seize  upon  the  first  and  upon  every 
public  opportunity  to  propagate  these  principles  that  others  might 
share  with  him  so  unspeakable  a  blessing. 

The  study  of  Luther’s  religious  experience  has  a  two-fold  interest, 
first,  in  itself  as  one  of  the  most  striking  on  record,  and  then  as  a  key 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  Reformation.  Until  recently  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  wrapt  in  such  obscurity  and  confusion  that  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  more  as  a  romance  than  a  reality.  To  Karl  Jurgens^  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  first  collected  and  arranged  all  the  known  facts  of 
the  case  in  such  a  way,  as  to  furnish  a  pretty  clear  history  of  what 
was  before  both  imperfect  and  chaotic.  Availing  ourselves  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  results  of  his  recent  investigations,  we  shall  venture 
to  attempt  an  outline  of  Luther’s  religious  history  from  the  time  that 
he  entered  the  monastery  to  that  of  his  removal  to  Wittenberg,  when 
the  stupendous  moral  change  in  him  had  become  complete. 


The  Bible. 

We  learn  from  Mathesius,  what  w'e  might,  indeed,  infer  from  his 
subsequent  character,  that  Luther  was  a  young  man  of  buoyant  and 
cheerful  feelings ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  began  every  day 
with  prayer,  and  w'ent  daily  to  church  service.  Furthermore,  “he 
neglected  no  university  exercise,  put  questions  to  his  teachers,  often 
reviewed  his  studies  with  his  fellow  students,  and  whensoever  there 
were  no  appointed  exercises  he  was  in  the  library.” 

“  Upon  a  time/’  continues  the  same  writer,  “  when  he  was  carefully 
viewing  the  books,  one  after  another,  to  the  end  that  he  might  know 
them  that  w'ere  good,  he  fell  upon  a  Latin  Bible,  which  he  had  never 
before  seen  in  all  his  life.  He  marvelled  greatly  as  he  noted  that 
more  text,  or  more  epistles  and  gospels  were  therein  contained  than 
were  set  forth  and  explained  in  the  common  postils  and  sermons 
preached  in  the  churches.  As  he  was  looking  over  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  he  came  upon  the  history  of  Samuel  and  of  his  mother  Hannah. 
This  did  he  quickly  read  through,  with  hearty  delight  and  joy ;  and, 
because  that  this  was  all  new  to  him,  he  began  to  wish  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  our  faithful  God  would  one  day  bestow  upon 
him  such  a  book  for  his  own.”  Luther,  who  often  alludes  to  this  in¬ 
cident,  once  says  that  it  occurred  “  when  he  was  a  young  man  and  a 
bachelor  of  arts.”  At  another  time  he  says,  “  when  I  was  twenty 
years  old,  I  had  never  seen  a  Bible.”  In  another  place,  he  intimates 

'  Lather  von  seiner  Geburt  bis  zum  Ablass-streite  von  Karl  JOrgens.  3  vols.  8vo. 
1846—1847. 
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that  he  saw  the  Bible  only  once  while  he  was  in  the  university,  and 
that  an  interval  of  about  two  years  intervened  before  he  saw  another 
copy  in  the  cloister.  “  I  was  reading,”  he  says,  “  a  place  in  Samuel ; 
but  it  was  time  to  go  to  lecture.  I  would  fain  have  read  the  whole 
book  through,  but  there  was  not  opportunity  then.  I  asked  for  a 
Bible,  however,  as  soon  as  I  had  entered  the  cloister.”  He  became 
owner  of  a  postil,  which  .pleased  him  much,  because  it  contained 
more  of  the  gospels  than  were  commonly  read  during  the  year.  The 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  seems,  in  the  case  of  Luther,  to 
have  commenced  rather  in  the  cloister  than  in  the  university. 


Luther  becomes  Monk. 

The  whole  course  of  Luther’s  training  tended  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  sanctity  of  the  monastic  life.  This,  in  his  view,  was  the 
surest  way  of  pleasing  God,  and  of  escaping  the  terrors  of  the  world 
to  come.  Educated  as  he  was  to  a  legal  view  of  religion,  and  con¬ 
scious,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  law,  nothing  re¬ 
mained  to  him  but  to  continue  as  he  was  at  the  risk  of  his  salvation, 
or  to  seek  for  a  higher  kind  of  piety,  by  which  the  law  of  God  might 
be  satisfied.  His  prevailing  feeling  was  to  continue  in  his  former 
course  of  life  ;  but  any  sudden  terror  would  revive  the  alarms  of  his 
conscience,  and  suggest  the  thought  of  putting  his  anxious  mind  for¬ 
ever  at  rest  by  fleeing  to  a  cloister  as  a  refuge  for  his  soul.  In  this 
way  was  his  mind  finally  determined.  In  1505,  Alexius,  a  friend  of 
Luther  in  the  university,  was  assassinated.  Soon  after,  about  the 
first  of  July,  as  Luther  was  walking  in  a  retired  road,  between  Erfurt 
and  Stotterheim,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  thunderstorm,  and  the 
lightning  struck  near  his  feet.  He  w^  nearly  stunned,  and  exclaimed 
in  his  terror :  “  Help,  beloved  St.  Anne,  and  I  will  straightway  be¬ 
come  a  monk.”* 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  occurrences,  there  was  an  epidemic 
raging  in  the  university ;  many  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  had  fled, 
and  it  was  quite  natural  that  Luther’s  mind  should  be  in  a  very 
gloomy  state.  St.  Anne  was  the  reigning  saint  in  Saxony  at  this 
time,  having  recently  become  an  object  of  religious  regard,  to  whose 
honor  the  Saxon  town  Annaburg  was  built,  and  who  for  a  time  was 

*  Such  is  the  view  in  which  the  testimony  of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Mathetius 
and  other  early  witnesses  is  best  united.  The  representation  of  less  competent 
and  later  witnesses,  that  Alexius  was  killed  by  lightning  is  now  abandoned  by  all 
the  historians. 
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the  successful  rival  even  of  the  virgin  Mary.  Hence  the  invocation 
of  this  saint  by  Luther. 

Referring  to  this  event  in  a  dedication  of  a  work* on  Monastic  ' 
Vows  to  his  father,  Luther  says  :  “  I  did  not  become  a  monk  cheer¬ 
fully  and  willingly,  much  less,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  livelihood ; 
but  being  miserable  and  encompassed  with  the  terrors  and  anguish  of 
death,  I  made  a  constrained  and  forced  vow.”  He  again  says,  “  it 
was  not  done  from  the  heart,  nor  willingly.”  These  statements  taken 
in  connection  with  several  others,  where  it  is  said  that  certain  views 
of  religion  drove  him  to  the  monastery,  make  it  plain  that  it  required 
the  force  of  excited  fears  to  induce  him  to  enter  upon  a  life  which  he 
had  always  regarded  as  the  most  sacred,  and  as  most  surely  leading 
to  heaven.  How  much  he  then  needed  the  instruction  which  Stau- 
pitz  at  a  later  period  gave  him  ! 

Before  executing  his  purpose,  he  took  two  weeks  for  reflection.  It 
has  been  said  that  during  this  interval,  he  regretted  his  rash  vow. 
No  doubt  he  had  to  pass  through  severe  mental  struggles,  that  in  his 
calmer  moments  opposite  considerations  would  present  themselves 
to  his  mind,  and  none  with  more  force  than  that  of  having  gone 
counter  to  the  known  wishes  of  his  father,  by  whose  toils  he  bad 
been  sustained  at  the  university.  In  his  Commentary  on  Genesis 
49:  13,  he  says,  “  When  I  had  made  a  beginning  in  the  study  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  in  philosophy,  and  comprehended  and  learned  so 
much  therein  that  I  was  made  master,  I  might,  after  the  example  of 
others,  have  become  teacher  and  instructor  in  turn,  or  have  set  forth 
my  studies  and  made  greater  advancement  therein.  But  I  forsook 
my  parents  and  kindred,  and  betook  myself,  contrary  to  their  will,  to 
the  cloister  and  drew  on  the  cowl.  For  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be 
persuaded-  that  by  entering  into  a  religious  order,  and  taking  upon 
me  such  hard  and  rigorous  labor,  I  should  do  God  a  great  service.” 
Here  may  properly  be  introduced  a  few  other  sayings  of  Luther,  in 
respect  to  the  motives  which  led  him  to  take  this  step.  In  a  manu¬ 
script  preserved  at  Gotha,  he  is  represented  as  saying,  “  I  went  into 
the  cloister  and  forsook  the  world  because  I  despaired  of  myself.” 

“  I  made  a  vow  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul.  For  no  other  cause  did 
1  betake  myself  to  a  life  in  the  cloister,  than  that  I  might  serve  God 
and  please  him  forevermore.”  “  I  thought  God  did  not  concern  him¬ 
self  about  me ;  ”  he  says  in  one  of  his  sermons,  “  if  I  get  to  heaven 
and  be  happy,  it  will  depend  mostly  on  myself ;  I  knew  no  better  than 
to  think  that  by  my  own  works  I  must  rid  myself  of  sin  and  death. 
For  this  cause  I  became  a  monk ;  I  had  a  most  bitter  experience 


withal.”  “  O !  thought  I,  if  1  only  go  into  a  cloister  and  serve  God 
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ID  a  cowl  and  with  a  shorn  crown,  he  will  reward  me  and  bid  me  wel¬ 
come.”* 

During  th*e  interval  of  two  weeks,  while  he  kept  his  design  from 
bis  parents  and  from  his  fellow  students,  the  Gotha  manuscript  says 
that  he  communicated  it  to  Andrew  Staffelstein,  as  the  head  of  the 
university,  and  to  a  few  pious  females.  Staffelstein  advised  him  to 
join  the  Franciscan  order,  whose  monastery  had  just  been  rebuilt  in 
Erfurt,  and  went  immediately  with  him  to  the  cloister,  lest  a  change 
should  take  place  in  Luther's  mind.  The  teacher  resorted  also  to 
flattery,  no  doubt  with  a  good  conscience,  saying  that  of  none  of  his 
pupils  did  he  entertain  higher  hopes  in  respect  to  piety  and  goodness. 
When  they  were  arrived  at  the  cloister,  the  monks  urged  his  connect¬ 
ing  himself  immediately  with  the  order.  Luther  replied,  that  he 
must  first  make  known  his  intention  to  his  parents.  But  Staffelstein 
and  the  friars  rejoined,  that  he  must  forsake  father  and  mother  and 
steal  away  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Whosoever  putteth  his  hand  to 
the  plough  and  looketh  back  is  not  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d. 
In  this  ‘‘  monstrous  unfriendliness,”  as  Luther  calls  it,  savoring 
more  of  the  wolf  and  the  tyrant  than  of  the  Christian  and  the  man,” 
the  monks  were  only  carrying  out  the  principle  which  Jerome  had 
taught  them  and  which  was  the  more  weighty,  being  sanctioned  by 
bis  great  name.  As  quoted  by  Luther,  in  his  Commentary  on  Gen. 
43:  30,  the  words  of  that  ancient  father  run  thus :  Though  thy 
father  should  lie  before  thy  door  weeping  and  lamenting,  and  thy 
mother  should  show  the  body  that  bore  thee  and  the  breasts  that 
nursed  thee,  see  that  thou  trample  them  under  foot,  and  go  onward 
straightway  to  Christ.”  By  such  perversion  of  Scripture  and  reason 
did  the  monks  deprive  many  a  parent  of  the  society  of  his  children. 
“  That,”  says  Luther  again,  “  is  the  teaching  of  antichrist,  and  you 
may  boldly  tell  him,  he  lies.  Next  to  obedience  to  himself,  before  all 
things  and  above  all  things,  God  requireth  obedience  to  parents.  —  A 
son  or  a  daughter  runs  away  from  his  father,  and  goes  into  a  cloister 
against  his  will.  The  pope  with  his  party  of  Herodians  approves  the 
act,  and  thus  compels  the  people  to  tear  in  pieces  a  command  of  God 
in  order  to  worship  God.”  ‘‘  Hadst  thou  known,”  it  is  said  in  the 
above-mentioned  dedicatory  epistle  of  Luther  to  his  fatner,  “  that  I 
was  then  in  thy  power,  wouldst  thou  not,  from  thine  authority  as  a 
father,  have  plucked  me  out  of  my  cowl  ?  Had  1  kuown  it,  1  would 
not  have  attempted  such  a  thing  against  thy  will  and  knowledge, 
though  I  must  suffer  a  thousand  deaths.”  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
Luther’s  mind  was  in  a  conflict  between  a  sense  of  duty  to  bis  patents, 
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and  a  false  persuasion  of  duty  to  his  own  soul  and  to  God.  Even  the 
father  was  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  speciousness  of  the  monasdc 
logic.  But  the  son  made  the  former  consideration  yield  to  the  latter, 
which  the  father  always  maintained  was  an  error.  We  must  not  be 
surprised  that  such  scruples  were  entertained  in  respect  to  the  filial 
obligation  of  one  who  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  ;  for,  not  to 
mention  that  by  law  a  son  did  not  reach  the  age  of  majority  till  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  filial  obedience  was,  as  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  considered  as  due  to  an  indefinite  period  of  life. 

Luther,  however,  did  not  enter  into  the  cloister  of  the  Franciscans, 
but  preferred  that  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites.  Undoubtedly  his 
respect  for  Augustine,  and  for  the  literary  and  more  elevated  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  order  decided  his  choice.  This  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  July,  1505.  On  the  evening  preceding,  he  invited  his 
university  friends  to  a  social  party.  The  hours  passed  away  in  lively 
conversation  and  song.  Until  near  the  close  of  that  evening,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Melanchthon,  the  guests  had  no  intimation  of  what  was  to 
follow.  When  Luther  announced  his  purpose  to  them,  they  en¬ 
deavored  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  “To¬ 
day,”  said  he,  “  you  see  me ;  after  this,  you  will  see  me  no  more.” 
The  very  same  night,  or  early  on  the  following  morning,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  door  of  the  convent,  accoi  ding  to  previous  arrangement, 
and  was  admitted.  His  scholastic,  classical  and  law  books  he  gave 
to  the  booksellers ;  his  master’s  ring,  given  when  he  took  that  degree, 
and  his  secular  habits  he  sent  to  his  parents.  The  only  books  which 
he  retained  were  the  two  Roman  poets,  Virgil  and  Plautus,  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  throws  light  upon  the  peculiarly  susceptible  and  almost 
romantic  character  of  his  mind,  no  less  than  the  festive  hour  with 
which  be  had  the  resolution  to  close  his  secular  career.  He  informed 
his  other  friends  and  his  parents  by  letter  of  the  important  step  he 
bad  taken.  The  former,  lamenting  that  such  a  man  should  be  buried 
alive,  as  it  were,  almost  beseiged  the  cloister,  seeking  for  two  succes¬ 
sive  days  an  interview  with  their  friend.  But  the  cloister  door  was 
bolted  against  them,  and  Luther  was  not  to  be  seen  by  them  for  a 
month.  Luther’s  father,  probably,  did  not  come  immediately  to  the 
cloister,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  confounding  this  occasion  with 
that  of  his  ordination  as  priest,  but  replied  to  his  son’s  letter  in  a 
manner  which  showed  the  highest  displeasure,  withholding  the 
respectful  form  of  address  (Ihr)  which  from  the  time  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  was  conferred,  he  had  ever  given  him,  and  employing 
one  (du)  which  was  ordinarily  given  to  children  and  servants.  To 
human  view,  the  course  of  Luther,  in  leaving  the  university  and  the 
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study  of  the  law,  and  in  entering  a  cloister,  seems  a  most  unfortunate 
one.  The  best  years  of  his  life,  one  would  think,  were  thrown  away 
upon  solemn  trifles.  But,  if  we  consider  that,  after  a  public  educa¬ 
tion,  an  introverted  life  often  contributes  most  to  true  greatness,  by 
holding  a  man  long  at  the  very  fountain  head  of  thought  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  as  was  the  case  with  Chrysostom,  Augustine  and  many  others, 
and  if,  moreover,  we  consider  that  the  false  foundations  of  a  system 
of  error  are  often  best  understood  by  him  who  has  made  the  most 
perfect  trial  of  them,  we  shall  conclude  with  Luther,  “  God  ordered 
that  I  should  become  monk  not  without  good  reason,  that,  being 
taught  by  experience,  1  might  take  up  my  pen  against  the  pope.” 


,  LvXher  in  the  Cloister. 

1.  The  novitiate — 1505.  The  first  act  was  that  of  assuming  the 
dress  of  the  novitiate.  The  solemn  ceremonies  of  that  occasion  were 
settled  by  the  rules  of  the  order.  The  transaction  was  to  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembly.  The  prior  proposed  to  the 
candidate  the  question,  whether  he  thought  his  strength  was  sufficient 
to  bear  the  burdens  about  to  be  laid  upon  him,  at  the  same  time  remind¬ 
ing  him  of  the  strictness  of  their  discipline,  and  the  renunciation  of  one’s 
own  will  which  was  required.  He  referred  to  the  plain  living  and 
clothing,  the  nightly  vigils  and  daily  toils,  the  mortifications  of  the 
flesh,  the  reproach  attached  to  a  state  of  poverty  and  mendicancy, 
the  languor  produced  by  fasting,  and  the  tedium  of  solitude  and  other 
similar  things  which  awaited  him.  The  candidate  replied,  that  with 
God’s  assistance,  he  would  make  the  attempt  The  prior  said,  we  re¬ 
ceive  you  then  for  a  year  on  trial,  and  may  God  who  has  begun  a 
good  work  in  you,  carry  it  on  and  perfect  it.  The  whole  assembly 
then  cried,  “  Amen,”  and  struck  up  the  sacred  song,  Magne  pater 
Augustine  (Great  father  Augustine).  Meanwhile  the  head  was 
shorn,  the  secular  robes  laid  aside,  and  the  spiritual  robes  put  on. 
The  prior  intimated  to  the  individual  that  with  these  last  he  was  also 
to  put  on  the  new  man.  He  now  kneeled  down  before  the  prior, 
respnses  were  sung,  and  the  divine  blessing  was  invoked  thus :  May 
God  who  has  converted  this  young  man  from  the  world,  and  prepared 
for  him  a  mansion  in  heaven,  grant  that  his  daily  walk  may  corres¬ 
pond  with  his  calling,  and  that  he  may  have  occasion  to  be  thankful 
for  this  day’s  decision,  etc.  Then  the  procession  moved  on,  singing 
responses  again,  till  they  reached  the  choir,  where  they  all  prostrated 
themselves  in  prayer.  The  candidate  was  next  conducted  to  the 
common  hall  of  the  cloister,  where  he  received  from  the  prior  and  all 
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the  brethren  the  fraternal  kiss.  He  then  bowed  the  knee  again  be¬ 
fore  the  prior,  who,  after  reminding  him  that  he  who  persevereth  to 
the  end  shall  be  saved,  gave  him  over  to  the  preceptor,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  instruct  him  during  his  novitiate. 

The  order  of  Augustinian  Eremites,  which  originated  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  said  to  have  nearly  2,000 
cloisters,  besides  300  nunneries  and  more  than  80,000  monks.  It 
was  reformed  and  organized  anew  at  the  council  of  Basle,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  celebrated  Proles,  who  was  at  Magdeburg 
when  Luther  was  there  at  school,  was  the  second  vicar  after  the  re¬ 
organization,  and  in  1503  Staupitz  was  the  fourth,  who  in  the  following 
year,  that  is,  the  year  before  Luther  entered  the  cloister  at  Erfurt, 
gave  to  the  order  a  new  constitution.  The  abler  men  of  this  order, 
such  as  Proles  and  Staupitz,  were  led,  by  the  study  of  the  writings 
of  Augustine,  to  entertain  his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace 
and  of  justification  by  faith.  The  Augustinian  friars  were  generally 
more  retiring,  studious  and  contemplative  than  the  ambitious,  gross 
and  bigotted  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  Hence  Luther’s  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  order. 

According  to  the  new  rules  laid  down  by  Staupitz,  the  prior  was  to 
give  to  the  novice  a  preceptor  and  guide,  who  should  be  learned,  ex¬ 
perienced  and  zealous  for  the  interests  of  the  order.  It  was  the  duty 
of  this  preceptor  to  initiate  the  novice  into  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  had  been  established,  to  explain  to  him  the 
system  of  worship  to  be  observed,  and  the  signs  by  which  directions 
were  silently  given,  to  see  that  he  was  awaked  by  night  to  attend  to 
all  the  vigils,  that  he  observed  at  their  pi’oper  times  and  places  the 
prescribed  bowings,  genuflections  and  prostrations,  that  he  did  not 
neglect  the  silent  prayers  and  private  confessions,  and  that  he  made  a 
proper  use  of  the  books,  sacred  utensils  and  garments.  The  novice 
was  to  converse  with  no  one  except  in  the  presence  of  the  preceptor 
or  prior,  never  to  dispute  respecting  the  regulations,  to  take  no  notice 
of  visitors,  to  drink  only  in  a  sitting  posture  and  holding  the  cup  with 
both  hands,  to  walk  with  down-cast  eyes,  to  bow  low  in  receiving 
every  gift,  and  to  say.  The  Lord  be  praised  in  his  gifts,  to  love  pov¬ 
erty,  avoid  pleasure  and  subdue  one’s  own  will,  to  read  the  Scriptures 
diligently,  and  to  listen  to  others  eagerly  and  learn  with  avidity. 
Luther  was  so  thoroughly  drilled  in  all  these  practices,  that  he  re¬ 
tained  some  ,of  them,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  through  life.  “The 
young  monks,”  says  he,  in  referring  to  one  of  these  practices,  “  were 
taught,  when  they  received  anything,  if  it  were  but  a  feather,  to 
bow  low  and  say,  God  be  praised  for  everything  he  gives.” 
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Trespasses  were  classified  under  the  heads  of  small,  great,  greater, 
greatest.  To  the  smaller  belong  the  failing  to  go  to  church  as  soon 
as  the  sign  is  given,  or  forgetting  to  touch  the  ground  instantly  with 
the  hand  and  to  smite  the  breast,  if  in  reading  in  the  choir  or  in 
singing  the  least  error  is  committed ;  looking  about  the  house  in 
time  of  service  ;  making  any  disturbance  in  the  dormitory  or  in  the 
cell ;  desiring  to  sing  or  read  otherwise  than  in  the  prescribed  order ; 
omitting  prostration  when  giving  thanks  at  the  annunciation  or 
Christmas;  forgetting  the  benediction  in  going  out  or  coming  in; 
neglecting  to  return  books  or  garments  to  their  proper  places ;  drop* 
ping  one’s  food,  or  spilling  one’s  drink,  or  eating  without  saying 
grace,  etc.,  etc.  To  great  trespasses  were  reckoned  contending  with 
any  one,  reminding  one  of  a  former  fault,  breaking  the  prescribed 
silence  or  fasts,  looking  at  females,  or  talking  with  them,  except  at 
the  confessional  or  in  brief  replies,  etc. 

Luther  was  at  once  put  into  subjection  to  all  these  trivial  and  often 
senseless  laws.  The  good  monks  seemed  to  delight  in  teaching 
lessons  of  humility.  With  his  studies,  in  which  he  was  already  too 
much  distinguished  for  them,  they  were  not  at  all  pleased.  He  him* 
self  says,  As  I  came  into  the  cloister,  they  said  to  me,  it  shall  be 
with  you  as  it  was  with  us,  put  the  sack  around  your  neck.”  Again 
he  says :  “  In  Italy  there  is  an  order  of  Ignorants^  who  vow  sacred 
ignorance.  All  orders  might  lay  claim  to  that  title,  for  that  they  give 
heed  only  to  the  words,  but  not  to  the  sense  of  what  they  read  or  re* 
peat.  They  say,  if  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  prayers,  Satan  does  and  flees.  The  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
monks  is  to  hate  knowledge  and  study.  If  a  brother  is  given  to 
study,  they  straightway  surmise  that  he  wishes  to  bear  rule  over 
them.” 

The  Erfurt  monks  were  not  all  of  the  most  spiritual  character. 
Luther  says  of  the  monks  in  general,  that  for  one  last  they  had 
three  feasts.  At  the  evening  collation  two  cans  of  good  beer  and  a 
little  can  of  wine  were  given  to  each  monk,  besides  spiced  cakes  and 
salted  bread  to  stimulate  their  thirst.  The  poor  brethren  appeared 
like  fiery  angels.”  That  Luther  had  in  mind  the  monks  at  Erfurt  is 
pretty  evident  from  his  saying  that  he  had,  in  the  papacy,  never  seen 
a  proper  fast;  that  “  abstinence  from  meat”  signified  only  to  have 
the,  best  of  fish  with  the  nicest  seasoning,  and  good  wine  besides. 
“  They  taught,”  says  he,  “  that  we  should  despise  riches,  vineyards 
and  fields ;  and  yet  they  seek  after  them  most  of  all,  and  eat  and  drink 
the  very  best.  One  brother  in  the  cloister  could  consume  five  bis* 
cuits,  when  one  was  enough  for  me.”  One  doctor,  in  the  cloister,  had 
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omitted  the  canonical  hours  for  three  months,  so  that  he  could  not 
now  make  them  all  up.  He  therefore  gave  a  few  guldens  to  two 
brethren  to  help  him  pray,  that  he  might  get  through  the  sooner. 

Of  the  treatment  which  Luther  received  after  entering  upon  hU 
novitiate  it  is  not  easy  to  judge.  Was  it  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
order,  and  consequently  a  mode  of  treatment  to  which  all  without  dis¬ 
tinction  were  at  first  subject  ?  or  was  the  deportment  of  the  monks  to¬ 
wards  Luther  particularly  harsh  and  severe  ?  Some  considerations 
may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  former  view.  Luther  himself  repre¬ 
sents  it  as  the  vice  of  the  system.  “  True  obedience,  that  alone  of 
which  they  boast,  the  monks  seek  to  prove  by  requiring  unreasonable, 
childish  and  foolish  things,  all  which  were  to  be  cheerfully  submitted 
to.”  He  never  complains  of  faring  worse  than  others ;  but  he  does 
complain  that  no  distinctions  were  made  according  to  the  physical 
constitution  and  state  of  individuals — that  “  every  man’s  shoes  were 
made  on  one  and  the  same  last,  and  that  all  were  governed  by  one 
indexible  rule.”  “  Augustine,  he  says,  “  acted  more  wisely,  teach¬ 
ing  thatiill  men  were  not  to  be  measured  by  the  same  rule.”  So 
much,  however,  seems  to  be  true  in  regard  to  the  members  of  the 
cloister  of  Erfurt,  thal  they  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  distinguished 
and  learned  novitiate,  and  felt  a  satisfaction  in  seeing  him  performing 
the  menial  ofiices  of  door-keeper,'  sweep,  and  street-beggar  in  the  very 
city  where  he  had  so  many  literary  acquaintances  to  witness  his  hu¬ 
miliation. 

With  what  patience  and  acquiescence  he  submitted  to  all  the  duties 
and  tasks  imposed  upon  him  by  his  order,  we  learn  from  his  own  decla¬ 
rations.  These  are  his  words.  1  was  a  nionk  without  ever  com¬ 
plaining;  of  that  I  can  justly  boast.”  “  When  I  first  became  a  monk, 
I  stormed  the  very  heavens.”  He  speaks  of  having  exposed  himself 
in  watchings  “  till  he  nearly  perished  in  the  cold ;”  of  having  afflicted 
and  tortured  his  body,  “  so  that  he  could  not  have  endured  it  long 
and  of  having  prayed,  fasted,  watched  and  inflicted  bodily  pains,  and 
so  seriously  injured  his  head,  that  he  had  not  recovered,  and  should 
not  Sto  long  as  he  lived.”  For  the  sake  of  the  connection  we  will  in¬ 
troduce  here  a  passage  that  probably  relates,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  some¬ 
what  later  period.  “  I  verily  kept  the  rules  of  my  order  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  and  zeal.  I  often  fasted  till  I  was  sick  and  almost  dead.  1  not 
only  observed  the  rules  straitly,  but  took  upon  myself  special  tasks, 
and  had  a  peculiar  w'ay  by  myself.  My  seniors  strove  against  this 
my  singularity,  and  with  good  reason.  I  was  a  shameful  persecutor 
and  destroyer  of  my  own  body ;  for  I  fasted,  prayed,  watched,  and 
made  myself  weary  and  languid  beyond  what  I  could  endure.” 
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Connected  with  such  a  state  of  mind  and  such  religious  severities, 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  see  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  papal 
hierarchy.  It  cannot  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  should  hear  him 
gay,  “  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  if  there  was  ever  one  who  held  the  par 
pal  laws  and  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  in  reverence,  I  was  such.” 
“  I  had  an  unfeigned  veneration  for  the  pope,  not  seeking  after  livings, 
or  places  and  such  like,  but  whatsoever  I  did,  I  did  with  singleness 
of  heart,  with  upright  zeal  and  for  the  glory  of  God.”  “  So  great  was 
the  pope  in  my  esteem  that  I  accounted  departing  from  him  in  the 
least  article  a  sin,  deserving  damnation ;  and  this  ungodly  opinion 
made  me  to  hold  Huss  as  an  accursed  heretic,  so  much  so  that  I  esteem¬ 
ed  it  a  sin  only  to  think  of  him ;  and,  to  defend  the  pope’s  authority,  I 
would  have  kindled  the  fire  to  burn  the  heretic,  and  should  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  I  was  thereby  showing  the  highest  obedience  to  GU)d.” 

We  have  learned  that  Luther  was  driven  to  the  cloister  by  a  dis¬ 
quieted  conscience,  and  superstitious  fears  and  hopes.  It  is  natural 
to  inquire  how  far  his  conscience  was  quieted,  his  fears  allayed,  and 
bis  hopes  realized.  Let  him  answer  for  himself.  “  When  I  was  a 
monk  I  was  outwardly  much  holier  than  now.  I  kept  the  vow  I  had 
taken  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  diligence  by  day  and  by  night,  and 
yet  I  found  no  rest,  for  all  the  consolations  which  I  drew  from  my 
own  righteousness  and  works  were  ineffectual.”  Doubts  all  the  while 
cleaved  to  my  conscience,  and  I  thought  within  myself,  Who  knoweth 
whether  this  is  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God,  or  not.”  “  Even 
when  I  was  the  most  devout,  I  went  as  a  doubter  to  the  altar,  and  as 
a  doubter  I  went  away  again.  If  I  had  made  my  confession,  I  was 
still  in  doubt ;  if,  upon  that,  I  left  off  prayer,  I  was  again  in  doubt, 
for  we  were  wrapt  in  the  conceit,  that  we  could  not  pray  and  should  not 
be  heard,  unless  we  were  wholly  pure  and  without  sin,  like  the  saints 
in  heaven.”  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  anguish  which  a 
tender  and  delicate  conscience  would  feel  under  the  doctrines  which 
were  taught  in  respect  to  confession.  Who  could  be  certain  that  he 
knew  the  nature  and  extent  of  all  the  sins  he  had  committed  ?  What 
infallible  rule  had  he  by  which  he  could  judge  rightly  of  all  the  acts 
and  circumstances  connected  with  sin  ?  Of  his  motives  and  intentions 
he  might  have  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge.  But  how  was  it  with 
acts  in  themselves  considered,  which  were  the  main  things  in  the 
ethics  of  the  confessional  ?  Even  of  those  sins  which  were  defined 
and  measured  by  the  rules  of  the  order,  since  they  related  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  trifiing  acts  recurring  almost  every  moment,  few  persons  could 
retain  a  distinct  consciousness  or  memory  so  as  to  be  perfectly  sure  at 
each  confession  that  nothing  was  omitted  or  forgotten.  And  yet  one 
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such  omission  vitiated  the  whole  confession  and  rendered  prajer  use¬ 
less.  This  was  the  scorpion  sting  which  Luther  so  keenly  felt.  He 
always  doubted  the  completeness  of  his  confession.  If  he  prayed,  it 
might  be  of  no  use ;  if  he  neglected  prayer,  his  doubts  were  increased. 

“  The  confession  was  an  intolerable  burden  laid  upon  the  church. 
For  there  was  no  sorer  trouble,  as  we  all  know  by  experience,  than 
that  every  one  should  be  compelled  to  make  confession,  or  be  guilty 
of  a  mortal  sin.  Besides,  confession  was  beset  with  so  many  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  the  conscience  tormented  with  reckoning  up  such  dift 
ferent  sorts  of  sins,  that  no  one  could  make  his  confession  perfect 
enough.”  “  If  the  confession  was  not  perfect,  and  done  with  exceed¬ 
ing  particularity,  the  absolution  was  of  none  effect,  nor  were  the  sins 
forgiven.  Therewith  were  the  people  so  hard  pressed,  that  there  was 
no  one  but  must  despair  of  confessing  so  perfectly  (it  was  in  very 
deed  impossible),  and  no  conscience  could  abide  the  trial,  nor  have 
confidence  in  the  absolution.” 

“  When  I  was  a  monk,  I  used  ofttimes  to  be  very  contrite  for  my 
sins,  and. to  confess  them  all  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  performed 
the  penance  that  was  enjoined  unto  me  as  straitly  and  as  rigorously 
as  I  could.  Yet  for  all  this,  my  conscience  could  never  be  tranquil 
and  assured,  but  was  always  in  doubt,  and  said.  This  or  that  hast  thou 
not  done  rightly ;  thou  wast  not  sorrowful  enough  for  thy  sins ;  this 
and  that  sin  thou  didst  forget  in  thy  confession.”  Though  he  “con¬ 
fessed  every  day,  it  was  all  in  vain.”  “  The  smart  and  anguish  of 
conscience,”  he  elsewhere  says,  “  were  as  great  in  the  cowl,  as  they 
were  before  out  of  it.”  These  declarations  may  easily  be  reconciled 
with  others  which  represent  him  as  feeling  happy  when  he  could  say, 
“  To-day  I  have  done  no  wrong ;  I  have  been  obedient  to  my  prior, 
have  fasted  and  prayed,  and  Grod  is  gracious  towards  me.”  These 
occasions  were  of  rare  occurrence,  and  were  the  results  of  that  superfi¬ 
cial  feeling  which  the  strongest  and  profoundest  minds  are  liable  to  have 
in  those  passive  moments  when  they  surrender  themselves  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  popular  belief.  But  the  chief  current  of  Luther’s  feelings,  ia 
spite  of  all  the  violence  he  did  to  himself  to  prevent  it,  ran  counter  to 
that  belief,  so  that  in  after  life,  when  reverting  to  these  scenes,  he 
could  speak  of  the  predominant  state  of  his  mind  as  though  there  had 
been  no  other.  The  effect  of  such  a  view  of  religion  as  he  then  en¬ 
tertained,  and  of  such  an  experience  as  he  had  of  a  daily  deviation 
from  its  precepts,  is  truthfully  described  in  the  following  words,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  utterance  of  his  own  heart.  “  He  who  thinketh  that  a 
Christian  ought  to  be  without  any  fault,  and  yet  seeth  many  faults  in 
himself,  must  needs  be  consumed  at  length  with  melancholy  and  de¬ 
spair.’* 
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Not  only  did  Luther  suffer  from  the  unexpected  discovery  of  the 
real  sinfulness  of  his  heart,  but  he  was  scarcely  less  tormented  with 
imaginary  sins  and  false  scruples  of  conscience-  “  The  devil,”  says 
be,  “  seizes  upon  some  trifling  sin,  and  by  that  casts  into  the  shade  all 
the  good  works  which  thou  hast  thy  life  long  done,  so  that  thou  dost 
see  nothing  but  this  one  sin.”  « I  speak  from  experience ;  I  know  his 
wiles  and  subtilties,  how  of  one  liitle  mote  he  maketh  many  great 
beams,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  which  is  the  least  sin,  or  no  sin  at  all,  he 
maketh  a  very  hell,  so  that  the  wide  world  is  too  strait  for  one.” 

The  fiery  imagination  of  Luther,  which  solitude  served  but  to  kin¬ 
dle  into  an  intenser  flame,  the  strength  and  depth  of  his  religious 
passions  which  found  no  such  vent  as  they  needed,  and  the  bewildered 
state  of  his  mind  in  respect  to  the  elementary  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  all  conspired  to  give  him  an  air  of  peculiarity  which  the  monks 
coaid  not  comprehend.  Too  much  of  original  character  lay  concealed 
beneath  that  demure  yet  singular  deportment  to  be  controlled  even  by 
the  iron  forms  which  the  order  laid  upon  all  alike.  Luther’s  mind  had 
an  individuality  which  separated  him  from  the  mass  and  heightened 
his  solitude.  In  the  mental  processes  through  which  he  passed,  he 
was  alone  and  without  sympathy.  He  was  driven,  at  last,  almost  to 
phrenry.  Often  was  his  bodily  frame  overpowered  by  the  intensity 
of  bis  excited  feelings,  and  there  was  no  skilful  physician  of  the  soul 
at  hand  to  prescribe  for  his  case.  Speaking  on  this  point,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  In  my  huge  temptations  which  consumed  my  body  so  that  I 
well  nigh  lost  my  breath,  and  hardly  knew  whether  I  had  still  any 
brain  left  or  not,  there  was  no  one  to  comfort  me.”  If  he  opened  his 
heart  to  any  one,  the  only  reply  he  received  was,  “  I  know  nothing 
about  such  temptations,”  and  he  was  left  to  the  gloomy  conclusion, 
that  be  *‘was  to  be  alone  in  this  disconsolate  state.”  But  as  the 
melancholy  mood  here  described  only  commenced  during  his  novitiate 
and  extended  through  the  second  year  of  his  life  in  the  cloister,  we 
must  break  off  the  narration  for  the  present,  and  direct  our  attention 
to  his  other  employments  during  the  first  year. 

‘‘When  1  was  received  into  the  cloister,”  he  said  once  to  his 
friends,  according  to  the  Gotha  manuscript,  “  I  called  for  a  Bible,  and 
the  brethren  gave  me  one.  It  was  bound  in  red  morocco.  1  made 
myself  so  familiar  with  it  that  I  knew  on  what  page  and  in  what 
place  every  passage  stood.  Had  I  kept  it,  I  should  have  been  an 
excellent  textual  theologian.  No  other  study  than  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  pleased  me.  1  read  therein  zealously,  and  imprinted  them 
on  my  memory.  Many  a  time  a  single  pregnant  passage  would 
abide  the  whole  day  long  in  my  mind.  On  significant  words  of  the 
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prophets,  which  even  now  I  remember  well,  I  cogitated  again  and 
again,  although  I  could  not  apprehend  the  meaning  thereof;  as,  for 
example,  we  read  in  Ezekiel,  I  desire  not  the  death  of  the  sinner.” 
Again,  he  says,  “  Not  till  after  I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with 
the  Bible,  did  I  study  the  (scholastic)  writers.”  By  “  the  writers,” 
he  must  mean  the  scholastic  theologians.  For  he  himself  says,  in  a 
preface  to  Bugenhagen’s  edition  of  Athanasius,  that  he  “  read  the 
colloquy  betw'een  Athanasius  and  Arius  with  great  interest,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  monastic  life,  at  Erfurt.”  No  doubt  he  also  read  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers  (a  favorite  book  with 
him),  and  other  works  of  a  similar  tendency.  The  new  rules  of  the 
order  prescribed,  however,  the  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  probationary  year  appears  to  have  been  designated  for  biblical 
study.  But  we  must  guard  against  being  misled  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  such  a  rule,  and  by  the  name  that  was  given  to  the  study. 
Neither  the  sentiments  nor  the  practice  of  the  Erfurt  monks  coincided 
with  the  rule.  Though  they  could  not  refuse  to  give  a  Bible  to  the 
novice  who  requested  it,  they  discouraged  the  study  of  it.  Besides, 
Luther’s  time  was  so  much  occupied  with  other  useless  and  menial 
services  that  his  progress  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  must  have 
been  much  impeded.  He  was,  furthermore,  destitute  of  suitable  helps 
for  studying  them  critically.  He  did  not  see  the  Bible  in  the  original, 
nor  had  he  then  any  knowledge  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew.  He  had 
only  the  Latin  Vulgate,  with  a  most  miserable  commentary,  called 
the  Glossa  Ordinaria^  or  Common  Gloss.  And,  what  is  more  than 
all,  he  brought  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  a  mind  overborne  with  mo¬ 
nastic  and  papal  prejudices.  The  method  of  what  was  called  biblical 
studies,  as  then  pursued  in  the  monasteries  and  universities,  was 
entirely  different  from  that  to  which  we,  in  the  present  age,  are  ac¬ 
customed.  The  Bible  was  not  studied  as  a  whole,  nor  any  of  the 
sacred  writers  in  a  connected  manner  so  as  to  learn  the  scope  and  gen¬ 
eral  design  of  the  book.  Of  course,  the  author  was  not  made  his  own 
interpreter,  nor  were  any  sound  rules  of  interpretation  observed.  A 
text  was,  in  the  first  place,  taken  out  of  its  connection,  and  inter¬ 
preted  metaphysically,  as  if  it  were  a  scholastic  maxim,  and  forced  at 
once  into  an  unnatural  connection  with  dialectics,  or  used  as  a  secon¬ 
dary  and  subsidiary  support  of  a  doctrine  which  rested  mainly  on  a 
metaphysical  basis.  In  the  next  place,  the  literal  sense  was  deserted 
at  pleasure,  and  an  allegorical  one  introduced  to  suit  the  object  of  the 
interpreter.  The  absurd  conceits  of  Origen,  Jerome  and  other  early 
fathers  of  the  church  were  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  the  study 
of  such  traditionary  interpretation,  collected  in  corapends,  was  called 
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biblical  study.  The  false  interpretations  to  be  found  in  the  papal 
bulls  and  decretals,  and  in  the  approved  works  of  the  scholastic 
writers,  would  furnish  a  large  chapter  in  the  book  of  human  follies. 
Jjutber  was  not  only  under  these  influences  but  yielded  to  them.  In 
a  letter  to  Spalatin,  June  29,  1518,  he  says,  “I' myself  followed  the 
doctrines  and  rules  of  the  scholastic  theology,  and  according  to  them 
did  I  desire  to  handle  the  Scriptures.”  In  his  commentary  on  Gene¬ 
sis  ix.  he  says,  “  I  have  often  told  you  of  what  sort  theology  was 
when  I  first  began  the  study  thereof.  The  letter,  said  they,  killeth. 
For  this  cause  I  was  especially  opposed  to  Lyra  more  than  to  all  other 
teachers,  because  he  cleaved  so  diligently  to  the  text  and  abode  by  it 
But  now,  for  this  selfsame  reason,  I  prefer  him  before  all  other  inter¬ 
preters  of  Scripture.”  Again,  he  says,  “  When  I  was  young,  I  loved 
allegories  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  thought  everything  must  be  turned 
into  allegories.  To  this  Origen  and  Jerome  gave  occasion,  w'^hom  I 
esteemed  as  being  the  greatest  theologians.”  Well,  indeed,  might  he 
afterwards ’say,  “  I  did  not  learn  all  my  theology  at  once.”  The  be¬ 
ginning  with  him  was  feeble,  and,  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  excepted, 
was  of  a  very  unpromising  character. 


Taking  the  Vow. — Second  year  in  the  Cloister ^  1506. 

Such  was  Luther’s  year  of  probation,  a  year  in  which  he  experi¬ 
enced  some  gratification  in  the  study,  however  defective,  of  the 
Scriptures  which  he  loved ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  was  disappointed 
in  respect  to  what  was  of  the  highest  concern  to  him,  namely,  obtaining 
peace  within  himself.  If  it  excite  our  wonder  that  he  did  not,  at  this 
time,  while  it  was  in  his  powder,  and  before  taking  the  irrevocable 
vow,  determine  to  abandon  the  monastic  life,  and  return  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  or  seek  some  other  occupation,  there  are  other  considerations 
which  may  remove  our  surprise.  Luther’s  mind  was  of  too  deter¬ 
mined  a  character  to  be  turned  from  its  course  by  any  slight  consider¬ 
ations.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  could 
courageously  bear  the  privations  and  sufferings  attendant  on  his 
present  mode  of  life.  The  subject  of  religion  interested  him  more 
than  all  others,  and  to  this  he  could  give  his  undivided  attention  here 
more  easily  than  elsewhere.  Here,  too,  he  found  a  few  friends,  such 
as  Usingen,  his  former  teacher,  Lange  whom  he  assisted  in  study,  and 
the' excellent  Susse,  who  is  said  to  have  been  his  room-mate.  If  his 
mind  had  as  yet  found  no  rest,  possibly  a  longer  trial,  after  actually 
taking  the  vow,  might  prove  more  effectual.  Certainly  a  return  to 
the  world  would  imply  a  want  of  firmness,  and  would,  besides,  promise 
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no  better  results.  Even  if  there  had  been  no  disgrace  attached'to 
leaving  the  cloister  at  the  close  of  the  novitiate,  this  would  probably 
have  made  no  difference  with  Luther,  who  seems  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  from  the  beginning.  Speaking  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  the  friends  who  endeavored  to  keep  him  from  entering  the  mon¬ 
astery,  he  says,  “  Thus  did  I  abide  by  my  purpose,  thinking  never 
again  to  come  out  of  the  cloister.” 

The  rules  of  the  order  prescribed  that  the  prior  should,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  of  probation,  examine  the  novice  as  to  his  being  worthy 
of  admission.  If  the  result  was  favorable,  the  bell  was  to  be  rung 
and  the  monks  to  assemble,  and  the  prior  to  take  his  place  before  the 
steps  at  the  altar  and  to  address  the  kneeling  novice  in  the  following 
words :  You  have  become  acquainted  with  the  severe  life  of  our 
order,  and  must  now  decide  whether  you  will  return  to  the  world  or 
be  consecrated  to  the  order.  If  the  answer  was  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
the  individual  was  directed  to  put  off  the  garb  of  the  novice  and  the 
part  of  the  service  beginning  with  the  words,  “  Our  help  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,”  was  repeated,  whereupon  the  prior  laid  the  monk’s  ap¬ 
parel  upon  him,  and  then  the  ceremonies  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
entering  the  novitiate,  described  above.  The  vow  was  taken,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  prior,  in  these  words,  as 
reported  by  Cochlaeus ;  “  I,  brother  Martin,  make  profession,  and 
promise  obedience  to  Almighty  God,  to  Mary  always  a  virgin,  and  to 
thee,  my  brother,  the  prior  of  this  cloister  in  the  name  and  in  the 
stead  of  the  general  prior  of  the  order  of  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  the  bishop  and  of  his  regular  successors,  to  live  in  poverty  and 
chastity,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  said  St.  Augustine,  until  death.” 
Then  a  burning  taper  was  put  into  his  hand,  prayer  was  offered  for 
him  by  the  prior,  and  the  brethren  sung  the  hymn,  Veni  Sancte 
Spiritus,  “  Come  Holy  Spirit,”  after  which  the  new  brother  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  them  to  the  choir  of  the  church  and  received  of  them  the 
paternal  kiss. 

The  most  extravagant  ideas  were  entertained  of  the  effect  of  such 
a  formal  consecration  to  a  monastic  life.  As  baptism  was  supposed 
to  take  away  alPsin,  so  this  monastic  baptism,  as  tbe  initiation  was 
called,  was  said  to  be  equally  efficacious  and  to  have  even  a  greater 
sanctity.  Hence  Luther  was  congratulated  on  the  present  occasion 
as  being,  by  his  own  act,  freed  from  sin  and  introduced  into  a  state  of 
primeval  innocence.  With  this  he  felt  flattered  and  pleased  for  the 
moment,  but  upon  experiencing  its  utter  futility,  he  came  at  length  to 
regard  it  as  “a  pill  of  infernal  poison,  sugared  over  on  the  outside.” 
In  his  Brief  Reply  to  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  he  said  :  **  That  the 
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monks  likened  their  monastic  life  to  Christian  baptism,  they  cannot 
deny ;  for  so  they  have  taught  and  practised  through  and  through  in 
all  the  world.  When  I  made  my  profession,  I  was  congratulated  by 
the  prior,  the  convent  and  the  confessor  that  I  was  now  innocent  as  a 
child,  which  had  just  come  forth  pure  from  its  baptism.  And  verily 
I  could  heartily  rejoice  over  such  a  glorious  deed, — that  I  was  such 
an  excellent  man,  who  could,  by  his  own  works,  without  the  blood  of 
Christ,  make  himself  so  good  and  holy,  and  that  too  so  easily  and 
80  quickly.  But  though  I  could  hear  with  pleasure  such  sweet  praise 
and  shining  words  concerning  my  own  doings,  and  let  myself  pass 
for  a  wonder-worker,  who  could,  in  such  a  wanton  manner,  make 
himself  holy  and  devour  both  death  and  the  devil,  yet  would  it  fail 
when  it  came  to  the  trial.  For  when  only  a  small  temptation  of 
death  or  of  sin  came  upon  me,  I  fell  away,  and  found  no  succour  either 
in  baptism  or  in  the  monastic  state.  Then  was  I  the  most  miserable 
man  on  earth ;  day  and  night  there  was  nothing  but  lamentation  and 
despair,  from  which  no  one  could  deliver  me.  So  I  was  bathed 
and  baptized  in  my  monasticism,  and  verily  had  the  sweating  sick¬ 
ness.” 

Luther  was  three  years  in  the  cloister  at  Erfurt.  Of  his  employ¬ 
ments  and  of  his  state  of  mind  during  the  first  year,  or  the  year  of  his 
novitiate,  we  have  already  had  an  account.  During  the  second  year, 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  scholastic  theology  and  to  his  preparation  for  the  priesthood.  His 
religious  feelings  continued  of  the  same  character  substantially  as  in 
the  first  year,  except  that  his  anxieties  and  his  sorrows  increased.  It 
was  not  till  in  the  third  year,  the  year  of  his  priesthood,  that  new 
views  on  the  subject  of  works  and  of  justification  shed  light  upon  bis 
mind  and  joy  upon  his  path,  and  not  till  after  that  change  did  he  take 
op  the  study  of  the  early  Christian  fathers.  Here  then  we  have  the 
means  of  deciding,  in  most  cases,  to  which  of  these  three  periods  his 
numerous  allusions  /to  his  monastic  life  in  Erfurt  refer.  If,  in  any 
passage,  there  be  a  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  priestly  ofi&ce,  say¬ 
ing  mass  for  example,  or  to  the  study  of  Augustine  and  other  church 
fathers,  or  to  more  cheerful  and  confiding  feelings  in  respect  to  God, 
as  a  loving  father  rather  than  as  a  stern  revenger,  and  to  Christ,  as  a 
compassionate  Saviour  rather  than  as  a  dreaded  judge,  we  may  safely 
apply  the  passage  to  the  last  year  of  Luther’s  residence  in  Erfurt.  If 
a  state  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering  be  referred  to  alone,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Luther  had  the  first  or  second  year  in  mind.  But  if 
harsh  treatment  or  the  regular  study  of  the  Scriptures  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  connection,  the  first  year  is  thereby  indicated ;  whereas 
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if  occupation  with  the  scholastic  theologians  and  with  works  which 
treat  of  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  be  alluded  to,  the  second  year 
only  can  be  meant. 

Of  the  personal  appearance  of  Luther  about  the  time  of  this  second 
year,  probably  near  its  close,  this  being  the  time  of  his  most  intense 
mental  anguish,  we  have  a  representation  in  a  portrait  taken  in  1572, 
preserved  in  a  church  at  Weimar,  when  the  artist  had  the  means  of 
ascertaining  how  Luther  appeared  at  the  time  referred  to.  This  is 
furthermore  supported  by  a  letter  of  Luther’s,  in  which  he  describes 
his  features  as  they  then  were.  The  youthful  ^ush  had  disappeared 
from  his  countenance.  His  black,  piercing  and  fiery  eye  was  now 
sunken.  His  small  and  plump  face  had  become  thin  and  spare. 
With  all  his  sadness  and  dejection,  there  was  a  solemn  earnestness 
in  his  mien,  and  his  look  bespoke  a  mind  in  conflict  and  yet  deter* 
mined. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  either  during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year, 
or  near  the  beginning  of  this,  that  Staupitz,  genersd  vicar  or  provincial 
of  the  order  in  Germany,  on  one  of  his  visitations  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  several  cloisters  under  his  care,  first  had  his  attention 
attracted  to  Luther.  By  the  rules  of  the  order  drawn  up  by  himself, 
it  was  made  his  duty,  as  general  vicar,  to  visit  the  convents  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  a  paternal  discipline  was  maintained,  and  par* 
ticularly  to  inquire  in  respect  to  the  care  taken  of  the  sick,  the  in* 
struction  given  to  novices,  and  the  observance  of  the  fasts,  and  other 
prescribed  duties.  Staupitz  was  a  model  which  all  provincials  might 
well  imitate.  He  made  it  his  concern  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  though  his  efforts  were  not  always  seconded  by  others,  and  to  seek 
out  and  encourage  young  men  of  talent  and  of  elevated  religious  char* 
acter,  and  to  inspire  them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  sincere  love  of 
God  and  of  man.  Such  a  person  as  Luther,  learned,  able,  ardent, 
perplexed,  abused,  and  sinking  both  in  health  and  in  spirits,  could  not 
escape  his  notice.  His  singular  attachment  to  the  Bible  was  no  less 
gratifying  than  it  was  surprising  to  Staupitz.  “  The  monks,”  says 
Luther,  “did  not  study  the  Scriptures,  save  here  and  there  one,  who 
like  myself  took  special  delight  therein.  Often  did  1  read  them  in 
the  cloister  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Doctor  Staupitz.”  Here 
commenced  the  most  important  acquaintance  which  Luther  ever 
formed.  Staupitz,  at  once,  after  knowing  the  character  of  the  young 
monk,  directed  the  prior  to  have  more  regard  to  his  standing  and 
previous  habits,  to  release  him  from  those  humiliating  and  onerous 
tasks  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  He,  at  the  same  time,  en* 
couraged  Luther  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  with 
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unabated  zeal,  till  he  should  be  able  to  turn  readily  to  any  passage 
that  should  be  named.  Luther  now,  for  the  first  time,  found  a 
spiritual  guide  who  was,  in  every  essential  respect,  qualified  to  treat 
such  critical  cases  as  his, — one  who,  in  his  comprehensive  view, 
recognized  as  well  the  laws  of  the  physical  and  the  mental  constitu¬ 
tion  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel.  A  varied  order  of  • 
living,  and  new  trains  of  thought,  originating  in  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  true  nature  of  Christianity,  which  were  then  as  strange  as 
those  which  were  once  made  to  the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus,  were  the  beginnings  of  a  healthful  process,  which  ultimately 
wrought  a  complete  religious  revolution  in  Luther’s  mind  and  laid  in  his 
personal  experience  the  foundation  for  the  Reformation.  In  a  letter  to 
Staupitz  in  1523,  he  says,  I  ought  not  to  be  unmindful  or  forgetful 
of  you,  through  whom  the  light  of  the  gospel  first  began  to  shine  out 
of  darkness  into  our  hearts.” 

John  von  Staupitz  was  descended  from  an  ancient  noble  family  of 
Meissen  or  Misnia  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  order  to  gratify 
his  love  of  study  and  pious  meditation,  he  became  an  Augustinian 
monk,  and  in  various  universities  went  through  an  extended  course  of 
scholastic  philosophy  and  theology.  In  1497,  he  was  made  master  of 
arts,  lector  or  public  reader  of  his  order,  and  connected  himself  with 
the  university  of  Tubingen,  in  the  south  of  Germany.  He  rose  rapidly 
to  distinction ;  for  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the 
convent  of  Tubingen ;  in  the  next,  he  took  the  degree  of  biblical  bache¬ 
lor,  or  the  first  degree  ia  theology,  that  of  sententiary,  or  the  second 
degree,  and  in  1500,  that  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Early  disgusted  with 
the  dry  and  unprofitable  speculations  of  the  scholastic  theologians,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  what  are  called  the  mystical  theologians,  or  the 
spiritual  and  experimental  Christians  of  that  age.  Bernard  and  Ger- 
son  were  his  favorite  authors,  men  in  whom  a  spirit  not  unlike  that  of 
the  pious  Thomas  4  Kempis  prevailed.  The  influence  of  some  of  the 
professors  at  Tubingen,  especially  of  Sommerhard,  united  to  that  of  the 
writers  above  named,  led  him  to  appreciate  the  Bible  more  highly  than 
any  other  book,  and  to  look  to  that  as  his  only  safe  guide  in  religion 
and  the  only  sure  foundation  of  Christian  theology.  “  It  is  needful 
for  us,”  says  Staupitz,  “  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  great¬ 
est  diligence,  and  with  ail  humility,  and  earnestly  to  pray  that  we  fail 
not  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.”  He  regarded  that  principle  of  love 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  originates  in  us,  and  which  produces  a  union 
with  Christ  by  faith,  as  constituting  the  essence  of  religion.  This  is 
not  produced  by  any  good  works  of  ours,  but  is  itself  the  producer  of 
all  good  works.  Our  piety,  therefore,  does  not  depend  on  the  per- 
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formance  of  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  church,  nor  can  it 
be  estimated  by  such  a  standard ;  but  it  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
heart  and  on  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  affections.  Our  union  with 
the  church  is  not  the  cause  of  our  union  with  Christ,  but  vicevma. 

“  First,  God  gives  to  all  the  faithful  one  heart  and  one  soul  in  him, 

•  and  on  this  wise  unites  them  together,  and  of  this  comes  the  unity  of 
the  church.” 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  piety  and  faith 
of  Staupitz ;  and  in  them  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  undeveloped 
germs  of  salvation  by  grace  and  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  af¬ 
terwards  maintained  by  his  greater  disciple.  Such  a  spirit  was  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  animated  Tetzel  in  the  sale  of  indulgences. 

When,  in  1502,  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  founded  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Wittenberg,  he  employed  Staupitz  first  as  a  counsellor  and 
negotiator,  and  then  as  a  dean  or  superintendent  of  the  theological 
faculty.  In  the  next  year,  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  chose  him  gene¬ 
ral  vicar ;  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  brought  into  con¬ 
nection  .with  Luther.  His  influence  upon  the  cloisters  under  his  charge 
was  of  the  happiest  kind;  and  his  efforts  to  promote  biblical  studies, 
smd  to  revive  the  spirituality  of  his  brethren,  no  doubt  prepared,  in 
part,  the  way  for  multitudes  of  them  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Lu¬ 
ther.  The  testimony  of  the  latter  to  his  worth,  may  properly  have 
place  here.  “  He  was  an  estimable  man,  not  only  worthy  to  be  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  reverence,  as  a  scholar,  in  seats  of  learning  and  in  the 
church ;  but  also  at  the  court  of  princes,  and  in  the  society  of  the  great, 
he  was  held  in  much  estimation  for  his  knowledge  of  the  world.” 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  suppose  that  the  first  in¬ 
terview  of  Staupitz  with  Luther  could  produce  any  great  and  sudden 
change  in  the  latter.  At  that  time,  they  were  attached  to  opposite 
systems  of  theology,  the  mystic  and  the  scholastic ;  and  Luther’s  views 
were  so  interwoven  with  his  entire  character  and  previous  training, 
that  they  could  not  be  surrendered  without  many  an  inward  struggle^ 
Now  we  are  expressly  informed  by  Melanchthon  that  Luther’s  mind 
did  not  find  relief  till  after  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Christian 
Fathers ;  and  we  learn  elsewhere  that  this  did  not  take  place  till  the 
third  year  of  his  residence  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurt.  Consequently) 
there  was  an  interval  of  nearly  a  year  at  least,  and,  according  to 
the  common  view,  namely,  that  Staupitz  saw  Luther  during  his  novi¬ 
tiate,  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years  between  their  first  acquaintance 
and  the  conversion  of  Luther  to  the  evangelical  faith.  From  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  we  are  hot  allowed  to  suppose  that  Stau¬ 
pitz,  at  the  first  interview,  did  more  than  to  gain  some  general  inf(»r- 
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malioQ  in  respect  to  Luther’s  character  and  condition,  and  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  and  leave  them  to  their  effect.  But  though  the  gene¬ 
ral  vicar  was  well  grounded  in  the  truth,  and  the  young  monk  almost 
equally  fortified  in  error,  there  was  one  point  of  strong  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  that  was,  the  love  of  the  Bible.  But  at  this  tkne, 
the  Bible  was  to  Luther  a  very  dark  book.  It  came  to  him,  in  his 
spiritual  ignorance,  almost  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  the  papal  glosses. 
The  gospel  itself  was  turned  into  law ;  Christ  was  but  a  second  Moses, 
a  stern  legislator  and  judge,  from  whom  the  oppressed  sinner  fled  in 
terror,  because  he  had  not  a  sufidcient  righteousness  of  his  own,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  justifying  righteousness  of  Christ.  Such  was  the 
itate  in  which  Staupitz  found  Luther.  Instead  of  proceeding  from  a 
consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  redemption  and  gi'atuitous  justiflcation 
to  the  ascertainment  of  its  reality  and  availableness,  the  benighted 
though  learned  young  monk  went  back,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  speco- 
late  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  evil  and  upon  the  mysteries  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  over  which  lay  a  pall  of  still  denser  darkness.  Thus  he  was 
sometimes  subject  to  the  keenest  despair,  and  sometimes  to  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  thoughts.  “  Why,”  said  Staupitz  to  him,  “  do  you  vex  yourself 
with  these  speculations  and  high  thoughts  ?  Look  to  the  wounds  of 
Christ  and  to  the  blood  which  he  shed  for  you.  From  these  will  the 
counsels  of  God  shine  forth.”  That  is,  in  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  best 
solution  of  the  mysteries  of  Providence.  This  undoubtedly  took  place 
at  the  first  confession  which  Luther  made  to  Staupitz  as  the  general  vi¬ 
car.  The  scene,  according  to  Luther,  was  equally. surprising  to  both  par¬ 
ties.  Such  a  confession,  going  so  deeply  into  the  nature  of  sin  as  consist¬ 
ing  not  so  much  in  single  acts,  as  in  a  moral  state,  a  confession  of  the 
doubts  and  daring  speculations  of  a  great  mind  abused  in  its  religious 
training,  and  consequently  in  a  perfectly  chaotic  state,  Staupitz  had 
never  before  heard.  Luther  knew  no  better  what  to  make  of  the  un¬ 
expected  and  strange  directions  given  him  by  Staupitz.  No  name 
was  more  terrific  to  him  tlian  that  of  Christ,  an  avenger  and  a  judge, 
to  whom  he  did  not  dare  to  approach  without  first  preparing  the  way 
by  engaging  in  his  behalf  the  more  tender  sympathies  of  the  virgin 
mother  to  soften,  the  severities  of  her  Divine  Son.  In  a  sermon 
of  bis  first  published  in  1847,  Luther  says,  “  Under  the  papacy  I  fled 
from  Christ,  and  trembled  at  his  name  ;  *  *  •  for  I  looked  npon  him 
as  a  judge  only  ;  and  in  this  grievously  erred.  St.  Bernard,  other¬ 
wise  a  godly  man,  said :  ‘  Behold,  in  all  the  gospel,  how  sharply  Christ 
often  rebuketh,  upbraidcth,  and  condemneth  the  Pharisees,  and  flieth 
at  them,  while  the  virgin  IVIary  is  ever  gentle  and  kind,  and  never 
spoke  or  uttered  one  hard  word.*  From  hence  arose  the  opinion  that 
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Christ  reproacheth  and  rebuketh,  while  Mary  is  all  sweetness  and  love.” 
The  first  confession  only  created  mutual  surprise,  and  Luther  was  still 
left  in  his  sadness.  This  we  learn  from  an  occurrence  that  seems  to 
have  taken  place  soon  after.  At  table,  Staupitz  seeing  Luther  still 
down-cast  and  clouded  with  gloom,  said  to  him,  “  Why  are  you  in  such 
heaviness,  brother  Martin  ?”  “  Alas !”  replied  Luther,  “  what  then  am  I 
to  do?”  Staupitz  rejoined,  “  I  have  never  had  knowledge  nor  experi¬ 
ence  of  such  temptations ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  they  are  more 
needful  for  you  than  your  food  and  drink.  You  know  not  how  salutSry 
and  necessary  they  are  for  you.  God  bringeth  them  not  upon  you 
without  a  purpose.  Without  them,  nothing  good  would  come  of  you.  Yon 
will  yet  see  that  God  hath  great  things  to  accomplish  through  you.” 
Numerous  passages  in  Luther’s  later  writings  were  evidently  suggested 
by  his  own  experience  as  here  described.  One  will  here  suffice  as  a 
specimen.  “  When  the  heart  of  man  is  in  great  anguish,  either  the 
Spirit  of  God  must  needs  give  him  gracious  assurance,  or  there  must  be 
a  godly  friend  to  comfort  him  and  take  from  him  his  doubts  by  the  word 
of  God.”  But  as  we  afterwards  find  Luther  in  his  former  state  of 
mind,  and  devoting  himself  with  more  zeal  than  ever  to  the  study  of 
the  scholastic  writers,  we  must  conclude  that  no  great  and  permanent 
change  was  effected  in  his  religious  views  during  Staupitz’s  first  visit. 


He  studies  the  Scholastic  Theology. 

The  effect  of  Staupitz’s  infiuence  was  delayed  by  the  fact  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usages  of  the  Order,  which  he  could  not  think  of  setting 
aside,  the  monk  who  had  finished  his  biblical  studies,  as  they  were  im¬ 
properly  called,  was  to  direct  his  chief  attention  next  to  the  scholastic 
theology.  Staupitz  was  not  the  man  for  energetic  or  violent  reform ; 
and  Usingen,  whose  influence  in  the  Erfurt  convent  was  now  great, 
and  who  was  probably  Luther’s  preceptor  at  this  time,  was  a  zealous 
scholastic.  Luther  himself  says,  “  When  I  had  taken  the  vow,  they 
took  the  Bible  from  me  again  and  gave  me  the  sophistical  books. 
But  as  often  as  I  could,  1  would  hide  myself  in  the  library,  and  give 
my  mind  to  the  Bible.” 

Luther,  who  never  shrank  from  a  book  because  it  was  hard  or  disa¬ 
greeable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  consciousness  of  his  power,  took 
pleasure  in  its  full  exercise,  now  studied  with  iron  diligence  the  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  fathers,  as  collected  into  digests  by  the  schoolmen.  Biel 
and  D’Ailly,  he  is  said  to  have  learned  by  heart.  With  the  writings 
of  Occam,  Aquinas,  and  Scotus,  he  made  himself  very  familiar. 

Here  we  find  Luther  in  a  new  conflict — his  own  inclination  and  re- 
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ligious  wants,  together  with  the  influence  of  Staupitz,  leading  him  to 
the  Bible ;  the  influence  of  the  convent  and  his  occupation  with  the 
scholastic  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  strengthening  the  false  impressions 
under  which  he  had  grown  up.  Both  these  contending  elements  were 
exerting  their  whole  power  upon  Luther,  and  he  was  to  be  prepared 
for  his  great  work  by  a  complete  knowledge  of  each. 

Preparation  for  the  Priesthood. 

This  also  constituted  a  part  of  Luther’s  occupation  during  his 
second  year  in  the  monastery.  Biel,  the  last  of  the  scholastics,  his 
favorite  author,  was  the  writer  most  studied  on  this  subject.  In  what 
follows,  it  will  be  made  to  appear  that  such  employment,  no  less  than 
the  study  of  the  scholastic  writers  in  general,  was  adapted  to  carry 
him  further  and  further  from  the  Bible  and  the  spiritualism  of  Stau¬ 
pitz  and  to  involve  him  more  deeply  than  ever  in  the  labyrinth  of 
papal  error.  We  find  here  a  striking  analogy  to  the  mazes  of  error 
through  which  the  great  Augustine  passed,  when  half  in  despair,  and 
half  in  docile  submission,  he  was  conducted  step  by  step  through  the 
hollow  and  deceitful  system  of  the  Manicheans.  The  church  service 
with  which  the  priest  was  concerned,  was  a  complicated  system  of 
symbolical  acts,  at  the  same  time  exercising  the  ingenuity,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  ample  materials  for  exciting  the  imagination  of  the  students. 
The  central  point  in  the  system  was  the  service  of  mass.  To  this 
the  passages  of  Scripture  selected,  their  arrangement,  the  prayers 
and  the  hymns  all  referred.  The  antiphonies  and  the  priestly  orna¬ 
ments  both  relate  to  the  sacrificial  offering  in  the  mass.  The  rites 
themselves  were  sacred  mysteries,  and  the  officiating  priest  a  sacred 
person.  Luther  never  lost  the  impression  which  these  imposing  and 
solemn,  though  false  forms  of  worslnp  made  upon  him.  Christ  was 
considered  as  daily  repeating  the  offering  up  of  himself.  “  What  an 
impressive  moment,”  says  a  recent  biographer  of  Luther,  “  when  the 
priest  finally  kneeled  down,  the  mass-bell  was  rung,  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  fell  prostrate,  and  the  consecrated  bread  was  changed  into  the 
body  of  Christ  and  then  raised  on  high  as  the  host !  ”  What  an  ample 
field  is  here  opened  for  the  imagination,  fired  by  religious  superstition, 
to  range  in  !  “  The  priest,”  says  Luther,  “  on  account  of  his  saying 

mass,  is  elevated  above  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  angels,  who  cannot 
do  so.” 

Biel  had  written  an  extended  work  on  the  mass-service,  which  was 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  monasteries.  He  there  teaches,  that 
men  must  repair  to  the  saints,  through  whose  intercessions  we  are  to 
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be  saved ;  that  the  Father  has  given  over  one  half  of  his  kingdom 
to  the  Virgin,  the  queen  of  heaven ;  that  of  the  two  attributes  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  mercy  he  has  surrendered  the  latter  to  her,  while  he  retains 
the  former.  The  priest  is  intercessor  between  God  and  man.  He 
offers  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  supper,  and  can  extend  its  efficacy 
to  others.  This  neither  the  Virgin  Mary  nor  the  angds  can  do. 

In  another  part  of  the  work,  Biel  has  several  nice  disquisitions  on 
such  questions  as,  whether  the  bread  must  always  be  made  of  wheat; 
how  much  ought  to  be  consecrated  at  a  time;  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  grammatical  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  priest  in  repeating 
the  words.  Thus  Luther  was  trained  by  daily  study  to  a  system  rf 
practical  religion  which  subsequently,  when  he  was  more  enlightened, 
became  abhorrent  to  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  “  Let  any  one,” 
he  says,  “  read  Biel  on  the  Canonical  Constitutions  in  respect  to  the 
mass,  which  is  nevertheless  the  best  book  of  the  Papists  on  that  mat¬ 
ter,  and  see  what  execrable  things  are  therein  contained.  That  was 
once  my  book.”  Again ;  “  Gabriel  Biel  wrote  a  book  on  the  Canoni¬ 
cal  Constitutions  which  w'as  looked  upon  as  the  best  in  these  times; 

.  .  .  when  I  read  it  my  heart  did  bleed,”  that  is,  was  in  anguish  from 
the  scruples  which  it  caused  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood. 
The  rules  laid  down  were  carried  into  an  astonishing  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  the  least  deviation  from  them  was  represented  as  highly 
sinful.  Luther  was  so  conscious  of  his  sinfulness  that  he  often  dis- 
paired  of  ever  being  able  to  officiate  worthily  as  a  priest.  We,  in 
this  age,  cannot  appreciate  his  feelings  in  this  respect  unless  we  place 
ourselves  in  imagination  precisely  in  his  circumstances  and  learn  with 
him  to  feel  a  creeping  honor  at  the  ghostly  superstitions  of  the  times. 
His  own  language  will  best  transport  us  to  the  gloomy  cell  and  its 
spiritual  terrors,  and  to  the  chapel  with  its  over-aweing  mysteries. 
“  Those  priests,”  he  remarks,  “  who  were  right  earnest  in  religion, 
were  so  terrified  in  pronouncing  the  words  of  Christ,  delivered  at  the 
institution  of  the  supper,  that  they  trembled  and  quaked  when  they 
came  to  the  clause,  “  This  is  my  body ;  ”  for  they  were  to  repeat 
every  word  without  the  least  error.  He  who  stammered,  or  omitted 
a  word,  was  guilty  of  a  great  sin.  He  was,  moreover,  to  pronounce 
the  words  without  any  wandering  thoughts.”  Again,  he  says,  “It 
was  declared  a  mortal  sin  to  leave  out  the  word  etiim  (for),  or  aetemi 
(eternal).  .  .  If  one  had  forgotten  whether  he  had  pronounced  a 
certain  word  or  not,  he  could  not  make  the  matter  sure  by  repetition. 
.  .  Here  was  distress  and  anguish.  .  .  .  How  sorely  were  we  vexed 
with  the  mass,  especially  with  the  signs  of  the  cross !  ”  About  fifty 
of  these  and  some  hundreds  of  other  prescribed  motions  of  the  body 
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were  to  be,  punctiliously  observed  in  the  mass  service.  Special  rules 
were  given  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  if  a  little  of  the  wine  were 
spilled.  Nothing  can  give  us  a  better  impression  of  the  awe  which 
the  idea  of  Christ’s  real  presence  inspired  than  an  incident  which 
occurred  but  four  years  before  Luther’s  death.  In  the  year  1542, 
during  the  celebration  of  Uie  Eucharist,  some  drops  of  the  wine  were 
accidentally  spilled.  Luther,  Bugenhagen  and  the  officiating  minister 
sprang  instantly  and  licked  it  up  with  their  tongues !  If  such  were 
the  feelings  with  which  the  reformer  noticed  any  little  irregularity  in 
this  service  in  his  old  age,  what  must  they  have  been  when  he  was 
timidly  preparing  himself  to  become  a  Catholic  priest  ? 

In  the  mass  itself,  everything  is  Jewish  and  legal.  Christ’s  origi¬ 
nal  sacrifice  is  regarded  as  atoning  only  for  original  sin ;  all  other  sins 
were  to  be  atoned  for  in  the  mass.  Through  the  intercession  of  the 
saints,  the  sacrament  effects  an  ablution  from  all  actual  sin,  a  defence 
against  all  dangers,  against  all  the  evils  incident  to  the  body  or  the 
mind,  against  the  assaults  of  Satan,  and  a  remission  of  the  sins  of  the 
dead  as  well  as  of  the  living.  How  strangely  is  Christ  here  thrown 
into  the  back  ground,  and  saints  and  priests  raised  to  an  impious  emi¬ 
nence  !  How  is  the  cross  of  Christ  obscured,  and  an  empty  rite,  a 
human  invention  covered  with  the  halo  of  a  divine  glory  ! 

Consecration  as  Priest  in  1507. 

The  day  appointed  for  his  ordination  as  priest,  the  2d  of  May 
1507,  at  length  arrived.  Such  a  day  was  of  too  solemn  interest,  as  it 
was  observed  at  that  time,  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  presence 
of  Luther’s  father,  who  had  continued  during  nearly  the  whole  period 
of  two  years  to  be  alienated  from  the  son  in  consequence  of  his  enter¬ 
ing  the  monastery.  It  is  a  mistake  committed  by  several  biographers 
of  Luther,  to  represent  the  reconciliation,  and  even  the  visit  of  John 
Luther  at  the  convent,  as  having  taken  place  in  1505,  a  short  time 
after  Luther  entered  his  novitiate.  Martin  was  his  father’s  favorite 
son.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  university,  and  supported  there  by  the 
father’s  hard  earnings,  in  order  that  he  might  become  a  learned  jurist 
and  rise  to  distinction.  His  brilliant  career  as  a  student,  and  then  as 
a  teacher,  and  his  entrance,  under  favorable  circumstances,  upon  the 
study  of  the  law,  served  only  to  give  poignancy  to  a  father’s  grief, 
when  he  saw  that  all  his  high  hopes  were  to  be  disappointed.  He 
was  so  chagrined  that  he  refused  to  see  his  son.  On  the  death  of  two 
other  sons,  who  were  carried  off  by  the  plague,  and  on  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Martin  had  also  died  of  the  same,  his  heart  began  to  relent. 
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His  friends  took  that  opportunity  to  reason  with  him,  and  to  convince 
him  that  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  make  an  offering  to  the  Lord  of  what¬ 
ever  was  dearest  to  him,  even  though  it  were  his  favorite  child.  To  this 
reasoning  he  never  assented,  entertaining,  as  he  always  did,  unfavora¬ 
ble  views  of  monastic  life ;  but  he  became  so  far  reconciled  as  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  ordination.  He  came  in  the 
pomp  required  by  the  occasion,  mounted  on  horseback  with  attend¬ 
ants,  amounting  to  twenty  in  all,  and  honored  his  son  with  a  present 
of  twenty  guldens.  It  was  “  with  a  sad,  reluctant  will,”  as  Luther 
says,  that  his  father  finally  consented  to  his  permanent  connection 
with  a  religious  order.  “  Well,  be  it  so,”  was  his  language,  “  God 
grant  that  it  may  turn  out  for  good.”  When  they  were  all  seated  at 
table,  at  the  time  of  the  ordination,  Luther,  trusting  to  the  favorable 
impressions  produced  by  the  occasion,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
company  around  him,  ventured  to  touch  upon  the  delicate  subject 
with  his  father,  in  the  following  language :  “  Dear  father,  what  was 
the  reason  of  thy  objecting  to  my  desire  to  become  a  monk  ?  Why 
wast  thou  then  so  displeased  ?  and  perhaps  not  reconciled  yet?  It  is 
such  a  peaceful  and  godly  life  to  live.”  He  went  on  to  recount  the 
alarming  events  which  he  construed  as  indications  of  the  divine  will, 
and  was  warmly  supported  in  all  he  said  by  the  monks  at  his  side. 
The  plain-spoken,  and  honest  miner,  notwithstanding  the  place  and 
ihe  occasion,  boldly  and  tersely  replied,  “  Didst  thou  never  hear  that 
a  son  must  be  obedient  to  his  parents  ?  And  you  learned  men,  did 
you  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother  ?  .  .  .  God  grant  that  those  signs  may  not  prove  to 
be  lying  wonders  of  Satan.”  “Never,”  said  Luther  afterwards, 
“  did  words  sink  deeper  into  a  man’s  heart  than  did  these  of  my  fkther 
into  mine.” 

The  sentiments  of  the  age,  in  respect  to  the  ordination  of  a  priest, 
must  be  ke[)t  in  view,  if  we  would  understand  Luther’s  history  at  this 
period.  He  himself  informs  us  that  “  a  consecrated  priest  was  as 
much  above  an  ordinary  Christian  as  the  morning  star  was  above  a 
smoking  taper.”  “  It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  be  a  new  priest,  and  to 
hold  the  first  mass.  Blessed  the  mother  who  had  borne  a  priest. 
Father  and  mother  and  friends  were  filled  with  joy.”  “  The  first 
mass  was  thought  much  of,  and  brought  many,  for  the  gifts  and  ofler- 
ings  came  like  drops  of  rain.  The  canonical  hours  were  then  ob¬ 
served  with  torch-lights.  The  young  priest  danced  with  his  mother, 
if  she  was  still  living,  and  the  bye-standers,  who  looked  on  wept  for 
joy.  If  she  was  dead,  he  delivered  her  from  purgatory.” 

We  learn  from  Luther,  that  the  bishop  at  his  ordination  gave  him 
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the  cup,  and  said  to  him,  “  Receive  power  to  offer  sacrifice  for  the 
living  and  the  dead,”  and  Luther  adds,  “  it  is  a  wonder  that  the 
ground  did  not  open  and  swallow  us  both  up.”  The  words  which 
Luther  was  then  to  employ  in  the  mass  service,  which  immediately 
followed,  were,  “  Accept,  holy  Father,  this  unblemished  sacrifice, 
which  I,  thine  unworthy  servant,  offer  to  thee,  the  true  and  living 
God,  for  my  innumerable  sins,  offences  and  omissions,  and  for  all 
who  are  here  present,  and  for  all  believers  living,  and  also  for  the 
dead,  that  it  may  be  for  our  salvation.”  Luther  was  filled  with  trepi¬ 
dation  and  fear,  and  faltered  in  the  service,  and  would  have  left  the 
altar,  which  would  have  occasioned  his  excommunication,  if  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  who  was  standing  by,  had  not  stopped  him.  It  was  the  idea  of 
“standing  before  God  without  a  mediator,”  as  he  had  been  taught  to 
interpret  the  act,  and  other  superstitious  fears  with  which  Biel’s  book 
had  filled  his  head, — it  was  this  that  made  him  pause  in  terror  when 
he  came  to  the  words,  “  the  sacrifice  which  I  offer  thee.”  “  From 
that  time  forth,”  says  Luther,  “  I  read  mass  with  great  fear.”  Still 
he  became  a  very  zealous  and  fanatical  priest,  as  the  following  passa¬ 
ges  from  his  writings  clearly  show.  We  now  find  him  going  from 
village  to  village  “  begging  cheese  ”  and  “  saying  mass  ”  for  the 
peasants,  and  sometimes  “with  difficulty  refraining  from  laughter” 
at  the  blunders  of  the  awkward  country  organists,  who,  as  he  says, 
would  introduce  the  wrong  piece  in  the  midst  of  the  service.  How 
false  the  principles  Were  upon  which  he  then  acted  he  himself  after¬ 
wards  strongly  testifies,  “  I  was  an  unblushing  Pharisee.  When  I 
had  read  mass  and  said  my  prayers  I  put  my  trust  and  rested  therein, 
I  did  not  behold  the  sinner  that  lay  hidden  under  that  cloak,  in  my 
not  trusting  in  the  righteousness  of  God  but  in  my  own,  in  not  giving 
God  thanks  for  the  sacrament,  but  in  thinking  he  must  be  thankful 
and  well  pleased  that  I  offered  up  his  Son  to  him,  that  is,  reproached 
and  blasphemed  him.  When  we  were  about  to  hold  mass,  we  were 
wont  to  say,  “  Now  I  will  go  and  be  god-father  to  the  Virgin.”  Did 
we  not  know  that  the  worst  of  abuses  can  be  practised  without  re¬ 
morse,  when  false  principles  in  religion  are  adopted,  we  could  scarcely 
believe  that  such  representations  as  the  following  could  be  made  in 
sober  earnest  by  Luther.  “  Some  had  mass  in  order  to  become  rich, 
and  to  be  prosperous  in  their  worldly  business.  Some,  because  they 
thought  if  they  heard  mass  in  the  morning,  then  would  they  be  secure 
through  all  the  day  against  every  suffering  and  peril.  Some,  by 
reason  of  sickness,  and  some  for  yet  more  foolish  and  sinful  causes  ; 
and  they  could  find  abject  priests,  who,  for  money,  would  let  them 
have  their  way.  Furthermore,  they  have  put  a  difference  in  the 
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mas.s,  making  one  better  for  this,  another  better  for  that  occasion,  by 
inventing  the  seven  gulden  mass.  The  mass  of'  the  holy  cross  has  a 
different  virtue  from  the  mass  of  the  vi^in.  And  everybody  keeps 
still  and  lets  the  people  go  on,  on  account  of  the  accursed  gain,  flow¬ 
ing  abundantly  through  the  mass  which  has  so  many  names  and  vir¬ 
tues.”  “  Here,  you  yourselves  know,  my  dear  sirs,”  says  Luther  to 
his  opponents  in  1520,  “  what  a  disgraceful  traffic  and  marketing  you 
have  made  with  your  sacrament.  This  has  been  the  regular  and 
every-day  business  of  you  all,  buying  and  selling  throughout  all  the 
world  so  many  thousands  of  masses  for  money,  some  for  a  groschen 
(three  cents),  some  for  eight  pffennigs  (two  cents),  and  some  for  six. 
There  is  no  exeusing  nor  denying  it.”  “  I  also,  when  I  was  a  monk, 
was  wont  daily  to  confess,  to  fast,  to  read,  to  pray,  and  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fice,  to  the  end  that,  fiom  the  vigils,  mass  and  other  works,  I  could 
impart  and  sell  something  (merit)  to  the  laity.  The  monks  bartered 
their  merits  away  for  corn  and  wine,  as  well  as  for  money,  and  gave 
formal  receipts,  as  is  shown  by  many  copies  still  extant,  w-hich  ran 
thus :  ‘.In  consideration  of  one  bushel  of  wheat,  we  by  this  writing 
and  contract  make  over  to  you  the  benefit  of  our  fastings,  watchings, 
mortifications,  mass-services  and  such  like.’  I,  an  arrant  papist,  and 
much  fiercer  mass-monger  than  all  the  rest,  could  not  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  mass  and  the  sacrament  any  more  than  the  common  people. 
To  me  the  mass  and  the  sacrament  upon  the  altar  were  one  and  the 
same  thing,  as  they  were  to  all  of  us  at  that  time.  ...  I  have 
lain  sick  in  the  infirmary,  and  viewed  Christ  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  severe  judge,  whom  I  must  appease  with  my  monastic  works. 
.  .  .  Therefore,  my  way  and  custom  was,  when  I  had  finished 
my  prayers  or  mass,  always  to  conclude  with  such  words  as  these: 
‘  My  dear  Jesus,  I  come  to  thee  and  entreat  thee  to  be  pleased  with 
whatsoever  I  do  and  suffer  in  my  order,  and  to  accept  it  as  a  composi¬ 
tion  for  my  sins  ?  Twenty  years  ago,  if  any  one  desired  mass,  he 
should  have  come  and  purchased  it  of  me,  I  cleaved  to  it  with  all  my 
heart  and  worshipped  it.  ...  I  held  mass  every  day  and  knew 
not  but  that  1  was  going  straight  to  heaven.  ...  1  chose  for 

myself  twenty-one  saints,  read  .  mass  every  day,  calling  on  three  of 
them  each  day,  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit  every  week.  Especially 
did  I  invoke  the  holy  virgin,  as  her  womanly  heart  was  more  easily 
touched,  that  she  might  appease  her  son.”  Again  he  says,  “I 
thought  that  by  invoking  three  saints  daily  and  by  letting  my  body 
waste  away  with  fastings  and  watchings,  1  should  satisfy  the  law,  and 
shield  my  conscience  against  the  goad  of  the  driver.  But  it  all 
availed  me  nothing.  The  further  1  went  on  in  this  way,  the  more 
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was  I  terrified,  so  that  I  should  have  given  over  in  despair,  had  not 
Christ  graciously  regarded  me,  and  enlightened  me  with  the  light  of 
his  gospel.” 

Need  we  any  further  proof  that  a  long  period  intervened  between 
his  first  conversations  with  Staupitz  and  the  time  that  the  true  light  of 
the  gospel  broke  in  upon  his  soul  ?  Here  he  represents  himself  as  in 
the  grossest  darkness  and  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  long  after 
he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  and  yet  he  was  not 
ordained  till  May  2,  1507.  So  much  is  certain;  Staupitz  was  only 
occasionally  at  Erfurt,  probably  not  more  than  twice  or  three  times 
during  Luther’s  residence  in  the  cloister  there.  His  first  visit  brought 
him  in  contact  with  Luther,  but  had  not  the  efiect  to  extricate  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  the  scholastic  errors  in  which  he  was  completely  entangled. 
It  was  at  a  later  period,  and  probably  after  the  second  visit  of  Stau¬ 
pitz  at  Erfurt,  that  Luther  wrote  to  him  frequently  on  the  subject  of 
his  wretchedness.  “  When  I  was  a  monk,”  said  Luther  once  to  his 
friends,  “  I  wrote  ofttimes  to  Dr.  Staupitz ;  and  once  I  wrote  to  him, 
exclaiming,  ‘  Oh,  my  sins,  my  sins !’  Then  Staupitz  gave  me  this 
reply:  “You  would  be  without  sin,  and  yet  you  have  no  proper  sins. 
Christ  forgives  very  sins,  such  as  parricide,  blasphemy,  contempt  of 
God,  adultery,  and  such  like.  These  are  sins  indeed.  You  must 
have  a  register,  in  which  stand  veritable  sins,  if  Christ  is  to  help  you.” 
This  paradoxical  language  is  explained  in  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Spal- 
atin,  written  in  1544.  “  Staupitz  once  comforted  me  in  my  sorrow, 

on  this  wise.  You  would  be  a  painted  sinner  and  have  a  painted 
Christ  as  a  Saviour.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  that  Christ  is  a 
very  Saviour,  and  you  a  very  sinner.”  The  importance  of  these  words 
to  Luther,  and  their  influence  upon  the  character  of  Luther’s  subse¬ 
quent  religious  views,  as  seen  in  all  his  writings,  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  the  casual  reader  to  apprehend.  Luther  was  in  serious  error,  and 
had  great  and  incessant  anguish  on  two  points.  He  looked  upon  unin¬ 
tentional  negligence  or  forgetfulness  of  the  arbitrary  rules  of  his  Or¬ 
der,  which  were  as  countless  as  they  were  foolish,  as  being  the  heinous 
sin  against  God ;  and  then  he  supposed  great  sinfulness  was  a  bar  to 
forgiveness.  On  the  former  point,  Staupitz  used  a  little  raillery ;  and 
on  the  latter,  he  furnished  Luther  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  that  forgiveness  did  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  number  or 
magnitude  of  one’s  sins,  but  simply  and  solely  on  penitence  for  them. 
This  is  what  Luther  means,  where,  hundreds  of  times  in  his  sermons 
and  other  writings,  he  says  that  the  papists  did  not  preach  the  gospel, 
which  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  but  the  law,  which  is  only  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  sin,  without  a  Saviour.  We  might  fill  the  remainder  of  this 
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article  with  passages  from  his  woj'ks,  which  do  nothing  but  re¬ 
echo  the  sentiment  which  he  learned  first  from  the  lips  of  his  spiritual 
counsellor,  and  then  by  an  uncommonly  deep  and  protracted  experi¬ 
ence.  We  must,  therefore,  not  fail  to  notice,  that  in  these  very  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Staupitz  lie  the  true  seeds  of  the  Reformation.  In  proof 
of  the  above  assertion,  we  will  adduce  but  one  passage.  We  will  take  it 
from  the  same  letter  to  Spalatin  just  mentioned.  “  You  have  thus  far 
been  but  a  slender  sinner ;  you  reproach  yourself  with  very  trifling 
sins.  Come  and  join  yourself  to  us,  real,  great,  and  daring  sinners, 
that  you  may  not  make  Christ  of  no  account  to  us,  who  is  a  deliverer  not 
from  pretended  and  trifling  sins,  but  from  true,  great,  nay  the  greatest 
of  sins.  Let  me  put  you  in  mind  of  my  own  case,  when  I  was  tempted 
and  tried  like  as  you  now  are,  albeit  I  am  now  strong  in  Christ.  Be¬ 
lieve  the  Scripture,  that  Christ  is  come  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  of  which  this  despondency  is  one.”  This  joyful  and  confident 
view  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  a  Saviour’s  love,  instead  of  that  terrify¬ 
ing  conception  of  him  as  a  merciless  judge  and  executioner,  which  he 
had  hitherto  entertained,  constitutes  the  radical  ditFerence  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  religion  as  a  matter  of  experience.  In 
the  one,  good  works  are  sought  as  a  recommendation  to  Christ,  and 
these,  though  imperfect,  are  graciously  accepted  and  rewarded,  so  that 
faith  itself  is  nothing  but  a  work  of  righteousness,  beginning  in  the 
intellect  and  the  outward  act,  and  gradually  becoming  spiritual ;  in  the 
other,  Christ  meets  the  sinner  as  a  sinner,  and  takes  the  load  himself, 
shows  his  adaptedness  to  just  such  cases ;  gives,  of  his  own  accord,  a 
penitent  and  believing  heart,  and  forgives  gratuitously,  and  unites  the 
soul  to  himself  by  faith,  which  is  justifying  only  by  virtue  of  this  union. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Luther’s  mind  was  clear  on  this  subject 
The  theory  of  the  scholastic  divines  and  the  practice  of  the  church  had 
grown  up  with  him.  The  new  tendency,  which  began  to  make  its 
appearance,  was  suppressed  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  No  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Bible  was  more  terrific  to  him  than  that  of  the 
righteousness  of  God.”  The  fathers  had  explained  it  as  that  attribute 
of  justice  by  which  God  executes  judgment.  “  This  interpretation,” 
says  Luther,  “  caused  me  distress  and  terror  when  I  was  a  young  theo¬ 
logian.  For  when  I  heard  God  called  righteous,  I  ran  back  in  my 
thoughts  to  that  interpretation  which  had  become  fixed  and  rooted  in 
me  by  long  habit. ...  So  powerful  and  pestilent  a  thing  is  false  and  cor¬ 
rupt  doctrine,  when  the  heart  has  been  polluted  with  it  from  youth  up.” 
Staupitz  and  an  aged  confessor,  whose  name  is  not  given,  taught  him 
that  “  the  righteousness  of  God,”  in  Paul’s  epistles,  had  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  meaning,  namely,  that  righteousness  which  becomes  the  sinner’s 
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the  moment  he  believes  in  Christ.  Referring  to  this  new  explanation, 
he  said :  “  Then  I  came  to  understand  the  matter,  and  learned  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  the  righteousness  of 
the  gospel.”  “  When  I  began,”  says  he  again,  “  to  meditate  more 
diligently  upon  the  words  ‘  righteous,’  and  ‘  righteousness  of  God,* 
which  once  made  me  fear  when  I  heard  them,  and  when  I  considered 
the  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  Habakkuk,  ‘  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith,’  and  began  to  learn  that  the  righteousness  which  is  acceptable 
to  God  is  revealed  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  from  that  very  time 
how  my  feelings  were  -changed  !  and  I  said  to  myself.  If  we  are  made 
righteous  by  faith,  if  the  righteousness  which  avails  before  God,  is 
saving  to  all  who  believe  in  it,  then  such  declarations  ought  not  to 
alarm  the  poor  sinner  and  his  timid  conscience,  but  rather  be  to  them  a 
consolation.”  In  another  place  he  says,  “  I  had  the  greatest  longing 
to  understand  rightly  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  but  was  al¬ 
ways  stopped  by  the  word  ‘  righteousness,’  in  the  1st  chapter  and  19th 
verse,  where  Paul  says,  ‘  the  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  in  the 
gospel.’  I  felt  very  angry  at  the  term,  ‘  the  righteousness  of  God  ;* 
for,  after  the  manner  of  all  the  teachers,  I  was  taught  to  understand  it, 
in  a  philosophic  sense,  of  that  righteousness  by  which  God  is  just  and 
punishes  the  guilty.  Though  I  was  a  man  without  reproach,  I  felt 
myself  a  great  sinner  before  God,  and  was  of  a  very  quick  conscience, 
and  had  not  confidence  in  a  reconciliation  with  God,  to  be  produced 
by  any  work  of  satisfaction  or  merit  of  my  own.  For  this  cause  I 
had  in  me  no  love  of  a  righteous  and  angry  God,  but  secretly  hated 
him,  and  said  to  myself.  Is  it  not  enough  that  God  has  condemned  us 
to  everlasting  death  by  Adam’s  sin,  and  that  we  must  suffer  so  much 
trouble  and  misery  in  this  life  ?  Over  and  above  the  terror  and 
threatening  of  the  law,  must  he,  by  the  gospel,  increase  our  misery 
and  anguish  ;  and,  by  the  preaching  of  the  same,  thunder  against  us 
his  justice  and  fierce  wrath  ?  My  confused  conscience  ofttimes  cast  me 
into  fits  of  anger,  and  I  sought,  day  and  night,  to  make  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Paul ;  and,  at  last,  I  came  to  apprehend  it  thus :  Through  the 
gospel  is  revealed  the  righteousness  which  avails  with  God,  a  righteous¬ 
ness  by  which  God,  in  his  mercy  and  compassion,  justifies  us,  as  it  is 
written,  ‘  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.’  Straightway  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
born  anew ;  it  was  as  if  I  had  found  the  door  of  Paradise  thrown 
wide  open.  Now  I  saw  the  Scriptures  in  an  entirely  new  light,  ran 
through  their  whole  contents,  as  far  as  my  memory  could  reach,  and 
compared  them,  and  found  that  the  righteousness  was  the  more  surely 
that  by  which  he  makes  us  righteous,  because  everything  agreed 
therewith  so  well.  .  .  .  The  expression,  ‘  the  righteousness  of  God,* 
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which  I  so  much  hated  before,  became  now  dear  and  precious,  my  fa- 
vorite  and  most  comforting  word  ;  and  that  passage  of  Paul  was,  to  me 
the  true  door  of  Paradise.’’ 

This  long  passage  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  be  found  in  all 
Luther’s  writings.  Though  we  are  rarely  able  to  positively  state 
the  moment  of  one’s  conversion,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  this 
paragraph  refers  us  distinctly  to  the  time  when  the  scales  fell  from 
Lhther’s  eyes,  and  when  he  broke  through  that  complicated  and 
strong  net-work  of  papal  error  which  had  hitherto  held  him  captive. 
From  this  time  Luther  is  a  new  man.  He  had  a  footing  of  his  own, 
and  felt  the  strength  of  his  foundation.  Although  he  had  almost  every¬ 
thing  to  learn  in  respect  to  this  new  land  of  promise,  he  knew  that  he 
was  in  it. 

Again,  we  learn  to  a  certainty  here,  that  Luther’s  own  mind  labored 
long  and  hard  upon  this  point.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  the  impression  received  by  many  from  the  meagre  accounts  com¬ 
monly  given  of  this  struggle,  that  a  few  words,  short  and  simple,  of 
Staupitz  speedily  set  him  right.  The  process  was  very  protracted 
and  complicated,  and  the  fierce  contention  between  two  opposite  ele¬ 
ments  was  carried  on  long  and  extended  through  all  the  domain  of 
monasticism,  its  habits  and  usages,  its  Scripture  interpretations,  its 
dialectics,  and  the  whole  mass  of  its  cumbrous  theology.  A  gigantic 
effort  of  intellect  was  requisite  in  order  that  Luther  shoufd  feel  his 
way  out  in  opposition  to  all  the  scholastic  and  monastic  infiuences,  not 
only  without  the  aid  of  the  original  Scriptures,  but  with  a  version  (the 
Vulgate)  in  which  the  key  word  to  this  doctrine  of  justification  was 
rendered  hyjustitiaj  justice,  which,  with  its  false  glosses,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  difficulty. 

But  we  should  err,  if  we  were  to  dilute  this  great  change  down  to 
a  mere  intellectual  process.  Luther  himself  viewed  it  very  differently, 
and  always  represented  it  as  a  spiritual  transformation  effected  by  the 
grace  of  God.  He  remarks  on  this  subject,  “  Staupitz  assisted  me,  or 
rather  God  through  him.  ...  I  lay  wretchedly  entangled  in  the 
papal  net.  ...  I  must  have  perished  in  the  den  of  murderers,  if  God 
had  not  delivered  me. .  .  .  His  grace  transformed  me,  and  kept  me 
from  associating  with  the  enemies  of  the  gospel,  and  from  joining 
them  now  in  shedding  innocent  blood.”  Who  can  doubt  that  he 
spoke  from  his  own  experience,  when  he  said,  “  As  soon  as  you  re¬ 
ceive  the  knowledge  of  Christ  with  sure  faith,  all  anger,  fear  and 
trembling  vanish  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  nothing  but  pure 
compassion  is  seen  in  God !  Such  knowledge  quickens  the  heart  and 
makes  it  joyful,  and  assured  that  God  is  not  angry  with  us,  but  ten¬ 
derly  loves  us.” 
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The  remainder  of  the  time  that  Luther  spent  in  Erfurt,  that  is,  the 
latter  part  of  his  third  year  in  the  cloister  and  the  little  of  the  fourth 
that  was  passed  there  before  going  to  Wittenberg,  was  employed  in 
the  study  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  especially  the  writings  of  Au¬ 
gustine,  in  connection  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation.  That  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  this  study  of  Augustine  and 
others  of  the  church  fathers,  except  the  casual  reading  of  them,  at  an 
earlier  period,  is  evident  from  the  account  of  Melancbthon,  who  says 
it  took  place  after  he  had  ascertained  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  With  the  works  of  Augustine  he  became  very  familiar,  and 
afterwards  he  edited  one  of  his  treatises,  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in 
the  university  of  Wittenberg.  In  the  preface,  he  remarks,  “  I  can 
safely  affirm  from  my  own  experience,  that  next  to  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  there  is  no  writer  of  the  church  who  can  be  compared  with  Au¬ 
gustine  in  Christian  learning.”  Another  favorite  author  with  Luther 
at  this  time  was  Gerson,  with  whose  moral  writings  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  pleased,  “  because  he  alone  of  all  the  writers  of  the  church, 
treated  of  spiritual  trials  and  temptations.” 


ARTICLE  X. 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PROrilECY  OF  NAHUM  WITH  NOTES. 

By  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

Fresh  interest  has  been  given  to  this  Prophecy  of  late  by  the  ex¬ 
cavations  that  have  been  made,  or  which  are  now  making,  on  or  near 
the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  The  late  Mr.  Rich,  British  resident  at 
Bagdad,  and  son-in-law  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  was  the  first  who 
awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the  ruins  which  line  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  near  Mosul.  His  excavations  were,  however,  confined  to  a 
limited  space,  directly  oppo.site  Mosul,  and  his  discoveries,  compared 
with  the  more  recent,  are  not  of  special  importance.  Within  a  few 
years,  M.  Botta,  son  of  the  distinguished  Italian  historian,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  learning  and  of  great  enterprise,  has  made  extensive  researches 
at  the  village  of  Khorsabad,  on  the  great  plain,  about  twelve  miles 
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N.  E.  of  Mosul.  He  had  at  first  little  to  encourage  him  except  his 
own  individual  zeal  and  patience.  At  length,  however,  the  French 
government  lent  their  efficient  patronage,  and  sent  M.  Flandin,  an 
accomplished  artist,  who  took  exact  copies  of  the  more  important 
sculptures  and  paintings  which  had  been  brought  to  light.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Layard,  an  Englishman,  labored  with  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  success  at  a  point  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Mosul,  called  Nimrood.  Mr.  Layard  has  lately 
spent  a  number  of  months  in  London,  bringing  a  port-folio  of  279 
drawings.  The  sculptures  which  he  collected  are  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  While  in  Paris  he  showed  his  drawings  to  M.  Fe¬ 
lix  Lajard,  and  the  collection  was  compared  with  that  of  M.  Botta. 
M.  Lajard  maintains  that  the  Nimrood  bas-reliefs  are  older  by  several 
centuries  than  those  at  Khorsabad,  and  that  from  their  resemblance  to 
Persepolitan  symbols,  they  belong  to  the  worship  of  Mithra,  i.  e.  As- 
tarte  or  Mylitta.  A  volume,  containing  the  results  of  Mr.  Layard’s 
discoveries,  is  now  in  the  press  in  London,  while  the  author  is  on  his 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  labors.  The  date  of  the  ruins  is  still  a  mys¬ 
tery.  As  a  proof  of  their  extreme  antiquity,  it  is  stated  that  the  earli¬ 
est  buildings  in  Nimrood  were  buried,  and  that  the  earth  which  had 
accumulated  over  them,  was  used  as  a  cemetery  700  B.  C.  Mr.  La¬ 
yard  conjectured  that  the  buildings  dated  from  1200  B.  C.  The 
rooms  were  lined  with  slabs  of  marble,  covered  with  bas-reliefs.  The 
door-ways  were  fianked  by  winged  figures  of  greater  height  than  the 
slabs ;  on  all  these  figures  was  the  mark  of  blood,  as  if  thrown  against 
them  and  allowed  to  trickle  down.  The  walls  were  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  where  they  rose  above  the  sculptured  slabs,  they  were 
covered  with  paintings.  The  beams,  where  they  remained,  were  of 
mulberry.  The  buildings  were  provided  with  a  complete  system  of 
sewerage,  each  room  having  had  a  drain  connected  with  a  main  sewer. 
Among  the  ruins,  a  small  chamber  was  discovered,  formed  of  bricks 
regularly  arched.  Many  of  the  bas-reliefs  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  from  other  buildings  and  reused.* 

JMany  of  the  paintings  and  sculptures,  copied  by  M.  Flandin  at 
Khorsabad,  have  been  carefully  engraved  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
government  of  France.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  have 
been  permitted  to  examine  between  thirty  and  forty  of  these  splendid 

'  *  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Journals  that  M.  Isidore  Lowenstem  of  I’aris,  who  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  deciphering  the  Assyrian  writings,  announces  that 
the  name  of  the  king  found  on  the  Assyrian  monutnent  at  Khorsabad  is  that  of 
Sargon,  mentioned  in  Isa.  20:  1.  It  is  also  stated  that  Maj.  Rawlinson  and  Mr. 
Layard  have  recognized,  in  the  same  group  of  letters,  the  king  who  built  the  palace 
at  Khorsabad. 


Sculptures  at  Kkorsahad. 
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and  costly  engravings.  As  works  of  art  they  are  attractive,  but  as 
exact  transcripts  of  the  scenes  and  objects  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  they 
are  inestimable.  They  were  not  accompanied  by  any  letter  press  or 
explanations,  yet  the  graphic  delineations  and  strongly  marked  forms 
instantly  suggest  to  the  observer  such  biblical  passages  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “  They  are  terrible  and  dreadful;  their  judgment  and  their  dig¬ 
nity  shall  proceed  of  themselves.”  “  And  they  shall  scotF  at  the  kings, 
and  the  princes  shall  be  a  scorn  unto  them ;  they  shall  deride  every 
stronghold,  for  they  shall  heap  up  dust  (a  mound)  and  take  it.”  “  Whose 
arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent,  their  horses’  hoofs  shall  be 
counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind.”  “  Men  por¬ 
trayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with 
vermilion,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  at¬ 
tire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the  land  of  their  nativity,”  etc. 

The  most  obvious  impression  communicated  by  these  pictures,  is 
the  strangeness  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  men — its  unlikeness  to  the 
races  now  existing  in  central  Asia.  They  seem  to  belong  to  a  race 
or  family  now  unknown.  All  the  figures  indicate  great  physical  de¬ 
velopment,  animal  propensities  very  strongly  marked,  a  calm,  settled 
ferocity,  a  perfect  nonchalance  amidst  the  most  terrible  scenes ;  no 
change  of  feature  takes  place,  whether  the  individual  is  inflicting  or 
experiencing  horrid  suffering.  “  Their  bows  also  dash  the  young 
men  to  pieces ;  they  have  no  pity  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb ;  their  eye 
doth  not  spare  children.”  The  pictures  are  very  remarkable  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  entire  absence  of  the  higher  mental  and  moral  qualities, 
and  the  exuberance  of  the  brutal  part  of  man’s  nature.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  not  wanting  a  certain  consciousness  of  dignity  and  of 
inherent  power.  There  is  a  tranquil  energy  and  fixed  determination 
which  will  not  allow  the  beholder  to  feel  any  contempt  for  these  stern 
warriors.  They  are  ready  to  march  into  the  thickest  danger  without 
the  quivering  of  a  muscle.  Perhaps  the  best  modern  representatives 
of  these  old  Assyrians  are  the  Koords,  though  there  are  strong  points 
of  dissimilarity.  Most  of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia  are 
an  effeminate  race,  very  unlike  those  who  scaled  the  walls  of  Nine¬ 
veh  or  of  Tyre.  These  pictures  afford  the  most  melancholy  evidence 
that  war  was  the  great  business  of  life.  All  its  horrid  concomitants 
and  results  are  faithfully  portrayed.  We  learn  distinctly  the  nature 
of  the  armor  offensive  and  defensive,  the  method  of  marching,  of  hurl¬ 
ing  the  arrow,  of  thrusting  with  the  lance,  of  beheading  and  impaling, 
of  binding  captives,  of  attacking  and  defending  walls  and  fortresses, 
of  the  nature  of  one  of  the  engines — drawn  on  two  wheels  and  employed 
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in  making  a  breach  in  a  wall,  of  the  war-chariot  occupied  by  two  or 
three  men,  of  the  gay  trappings  of  the  horses,  of  the  exact  shape  of 
the  boats,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  laden  with  beams  of 
timber,  etc.  Some  of  the  costume,  particularly  that  worn  by  the  king 
or  the  nobility,  is  embroidered  in  quite  a  tasteful  manner,  and  is  worn 
very  gracefully.  A  long  ribbon  or  streamer,  hanging  from  the  back 
of  the  head  of  some  of  the  principal  personages,  is  particularly  orna¬ 
mental.  The  laws  of  proportion,  of  perspective,  etc.  seem  not  to  have 
been  understood.  There  is  also  a  sameness  and  uniformity  in  the 
figures  which  betray  the  infancy  of  the  art. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  student  of  history  and  of  the  Old  Testament 
will  anticipate  with  earnest  interest  the  publication  of  the  remaining 
engravings  of  M.  Botta,  with  the  accompanying  explanations,  together 
with  the  details  of  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Rawlinson,  Layard  and 
others. 


Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

Nineveh  is  first  mentioned,  Gen.  10:  11,  12.i  From  that  passage 
it  seems  that  Nimrod  went  out  from  Shinar,  i.  e.  the  province  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  into  Assyria,^  and  founded  Nineveh,  the  city  of  Rehobolh,  Calah 
and  Resen.  Nineveh  became  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and 
the  royal  residence.  It  was  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  op¬ 
posite  the  present  city  of  Mosul.  It  was  extended  over  a  large  sur¬ 
face  and  was  said  to  be  greater  even  than  Babylon.3  It  was  defended 
by  walls,  as  well  as  by  the  waters  of  the  rapid  Tigris.  As  a  commer¬ 
cial  centre,  it  was  very  flourishing,  being  a  convenient  entrepot  for  a 
vast  region  east  and  west.  In  later  times  Mosul  was  called  “  the  door 
of  Irak,  the  key  of  Khorasan,  and  the  transit-place  of  Azerbijan.” 
The  first  king  of  Assyria  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  Pul, 
2  Kings  15:  19,  about  770  B.  C.  He  exacted  in  tribute  from  Mena- 
hem,  king  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  a  thousand  talents  of  silver.  The  sec¬ 
ond  king  was  Tiglaih  Pileser,  2  Kings  15:  29.  16:  7 — 10,  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  about  B.  C.  740.  He  took  Damascus,  slew  the  king  Rezin, 
who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  and  carried 
the  Syrians  captive,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Palestine.  Ahaz  purchased  a  disgraceful  peace  by  sending 

*  Luke  11:32,  Ntvm;  Vulgate,  Ninive;  in  Her.,  Diod.,  Strabo,  Jo¬ 
seph.,  etc.  Ntvof ;  in  Arabic  writers  5  on  the  Egypt.  Monu.,  NNIA  or 

NNIE,  Ges,  Tliesaur. 

®  In  order  to  translate  thus,  the  IT"  local  is  not  needed.  See  Deut  28: 16. 
1  Kings  11:  17. 

3  Diod.  II.  3.  7 :  Her.  1. 193,  II.  150:  Jonah  1:  2.  3:  3.  4:  11. 
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to  the  Assyrian  monarch  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
king’s  house.  Under  Shalmaneser,  about  720  B.  C.,  the  Assyrian 
empire  attained  its  highest  prosperity.  About  721  B.  C.,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Hoshea  and  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  he  took  Samaria,  after  a 
siege  of  three  years,  and  “  carried  Israel  captive  into  Assyria,  and 
placed  them  in  Halah  and  in  Habor  by  the  river  of  Grozan  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes,”  2  Kings  17:  6.  The  fourth  king  was  Sargon, 
who  appears  to  have  reigned  between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib. 
Shalmaneser  was  king  at  least  up  to  the  year  718  B.  C.  Sennacherib 
must  have  ascended  the  throne  at  the  latest  in  714.  Consequently 
for  Sargon’s  reign  we  have  the  interval  between  718  and  714  B.  C. 
At  this  time  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  overrun  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Thebes  (No- Ammon)  utterly  destroyed.  See  Isa.  xx.  and  Nah.  3: 
8 — 10.  The  fifth  king,  Sennacherib,  marched  against  Jerusalem  in 
the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  The  tribute,  which  was  given  him  by 
the  Jewish  king,  failed  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  2  Kings  18: 
14  sq.  The  imminent  danger  was  averted  by  a  miracle,  for  “  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  and 
fourscore  and  five  thousand.”  The  king  returned  to  Nineveh  and 
while  paying  his  worship  to  his  god  Nisroch,  was  assassinated  by  two 
of  bis  sons.  A  third  son,  Esarhaddon,  succeeded  him,  Isa.  37:  37, 
38.  2  Kings  19:  37.  In  his  reign,  Merodach  Baladan,  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  a  vassal  of  Assyria,  attempted  to  make  himself  independent. 
The  effort  was  unsuccessful,  and  Babylon  was  made  directly  dependent 
on  Assyria.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  Esarhaddon’s  reign,  that  Ma- 
nasseh  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Babylon,  2  Chron.  33:  11.  Under 
the  successors  of  Esarhaddon,  the  Assyrian  power  rapidly  sunk.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus  I.  102,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Median  king  Phraortes  to  take  Nineveh.  He  perished  together  with 
his  army.  According  to  the  same  historian,  I.  103,  106,  Cyaxares 
the  Median,  made  another  attempt  on  Nineveh,  perhaps  between  the 
years  633  and  630  B.  C.,  but  his  design  was  frustrated  in  consequence 
of  an  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians.  About  the  year  606, 
Nineveh  was  taken  after  a  three  years’  siege  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Cyaxares  and  of  Nabopolassar,  viceroy  of  Babylon.' 


*  “  The  overthrow  of  Nineveh  has  been  commonly  placed  B.  C.  625,  after  Nabo¬ 
polassar,  630,  had  made  himself  independent.  See  Winer  Realworterbuch,  II. 
188.  It  is  certainly  in  favor  of  this  reckoning,  that  Nabopolassar,  according  to 
Berosus,  reigned  twenty-one  years,  and  that  it  would  be  in  itself  probable,  that  the 
conquest  of  the  capital  of  the  empire,  if  it  were  not  introductory  to  the  usurpation 
of  Nabopolassar,  would  immediately  follow  it  But  according  to  Her.  1.  103,  106, 
Cyaxares,  in  his  first  attack  on  Nineveh,  was  intenmpted  by  the  invading  Scy¬ 
thians,  and  actually  took  Nineveh  twenty-eight  years  later; -then,  as  Hupfeld  has 
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Time  in  which  the  Prophecy  was  delivered. 

The  time  in  which  Nahum  uttered  his  predictions  against  Nineveh, 
appears  to  have  been,  without  much  doubt,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  arguments  by  which  this  opinion  are 
supported  by  Vitringa,  Havernick  and  others  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  prophet  presupposes,  not  merely  the  deportation  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  2:  2,  but  also  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  against  Judah. 
There  seem  to  be  manifest  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of  that  ex¬ 
pedition  and  to  contemporary  events.  Assyria  has  overrun  Judah, 
1:  15  ;  the  latter  is  sulFering  grievous  oppression,  1;  12, 13.  Isa.  37:3. 
Assyria  Ims  proudly  risen  up  against  Jehovah,  1:  9,  11;  comp. 
Rabshakeh's  words,  Isa.  36:  17 — 20.  37:  17.  An  event  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
utterance  of  a  prophecy.  The  Assyrian  had  publicly  defied  Jehovah 
near  mount  Zion  itself,  and  had  insolently  dared  him  to  defend  hia 
chosen  seat.  A  summary  excision  of  such  a  foe  might  be  expected 
to  follow. 

2.  According  to  Nahum’s  description,  Assyria  was  at  the  summit 
of  its  power;  as  it  appears  in  Isaiah,  Nah.  1:  12.  2:  1,  Nineveh  is 
still  the  mistress  of  nations,  full  of  deeds  of  insatiable  violence. 
But  after  Sennacherib’s  reign,  this  state  of  things  did  not  exist 
Esarhaddon’s  government  exhibits  the  final  struggles  of  the  empire 
to  recover  its  former  glory.  At  Nahum’s  time,  Assyria  must  have 
been  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  ;  otherwise  the  strong  and  ex¬ 
plicit  statements  of  the  prophet  would  have  lacked  truth.  Zepha- 
niah,  a  later  prophet,  refers  only  briefly  to  the  earlier  predictions. 
Zeph.  2:  13 — 15. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  Nahum  expresses  himself,  in  relation  to 
Judah,  accords  with  the  circumstances  of  Hezekiah,  comp.  1:  7, 
“  Good  is  Jehovah,  a  refuge  in  the  day  of  trouble,”  etc.  This  confi¬ 
dent  trust  in  God  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  days  of  this  pious 
king.  An  apostasy  of  the  theocracy  is  nowhere  alluded  to  by  Na¬ 
hum.  The  enemies  of  the  covenant  people  are  the  enemies  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  1:  11.  The  Assyrian  invasion  is  not  described  as  a  punishment 

rightly  reckoned,  if  Cyaxares  ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  633,  and*  Nineveh 
was  first  attacked  between  633  and  630,  its  destruction  after  a  three  years’  siege 
would  take  y)lace  in  606.”  That  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  was  not  accomplished 
exclusively  by  the  Medes,  follows  from  the  notices  of  Abydenus  and  Alex.  Po- 
lyhistor,  who  speak  of  a  preceding  alliance  of  the  Chaldeans  with  the  Medes.  The 
•ilcnce  of  Ctesias,  Diod.  and  others  has  not  much  weight  in  opposition  to  this  view, 
as  they  wholly  omit  the  ChaUlean  dynasty  which  intervened  between  the  Assyrian 
and  Medo-Persian.” — Delitzsch  Ilahb.  Introd.p.  18. 
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of  the  Jews.  Distinguished  blessings  are  to  follow  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy,  2:  13.  This  description  corresponds  well  with  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  particularly  the  last  part  of  it.  There  is  no  internal 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  later  authorship  in  the  time  of 
Hanasseh. 

4.  The  prophet  does  not  name  the  enemies  of  Assyria  who  are 
commissioned  to  effect  her  overthrow.  The  place  whence  they  shall 
come  to  the  attack  is  never  mentioned,  only  in  general  the  enemy  is 
described  as  a  terrible  and  irresistible  power,  2:  4  sq.  This  may 
imply  that  that  total  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  depicts  with 
the  utmost  assurance,  is  not  near,  is  fixed  somewhere  in  a  period 
somewhat  distant. 

The  prophet,  3:  8,  refers  to  No- Ammon,  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  as 
already  destroyed — a  city  stronger  and  more  affluent  than  Nineveh. 
When  and  by  whom  this  destruction  was  effected  cannot  be  with  cer¬ 
tainty  ascertained.  From  Isa.  chap.  xx.  it  would  appear  that  Tartan, 
leader  of  the  forces  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  overrun  Egypt. 
The  reign  of  Sargon  is,  with  great  probability,  placed  between  the 
reign  of  Shalmaneser  and  that  of  Sennacherib,  i.  e.  718 — 714  B.  C. 
It  would  seem  that  Shalmaneser  had  determined  to  invade  Egypt, 
but  was  detained  by  the  siege  of  Tyre.  His  plan  was  carried  out  by 
Sargon.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  expedition,  probably  about 
716,  that  Thebes  was  destroyed. 


Native  Place  of  Nahum. 

The  word  in  the  inscription,  does  not  refer  to  the  family 

of  the  prophet,  but  to  the  place  of  his  birth  or  abode.  So  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  1  Kings  17:  1,  Micah  the  Morasthite,  Jer.  26:  18.  In 
regard  to  the  situation  of  Elkosh,  two  theories  have  prevailed.  The 
word  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  first 
found  in  the  Christian  Fathers.  Elkosh,  in  Assyria,  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  three  hours,  or  about  12  miles  above 
Mosul.i  The  grave  of  the  prophet,  to  which  the  Jews  now  make 
pilgrimages,  is  still  pointed  out.  Against  the  supposition  that  the 
prophet  resided  here,  it  may  be  urged,  1st.  That  in  the  province  of 
Assyria  (Koordistan),  where  this  Elkosh  is  situated,  none  of  the 
Jewish  captives,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  carried.  They  were  placed 
in  the  territories,  then  recently  conquered  by  Assyria,  e.  g.  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  Media,  etc.  The  passages  in  Tobit,  1:  18,  etc.  prove  nothing 

'  See  Assem.  Bib.  Orient.  I.  p.  525,  III.  352,  Niebuhr’s  Arabien  II.  S.  352,  Rich’s 
Koordistan  II.  p.  110. 
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to  the  contrary.  2d.  Nahum,  in  his  prophecy,  makes  no  reference  to 
Hebrew  exiles  in  Assyria,  among  whom,  it  is  alleged,  he  lived.  He 
was  not  wanting  in  patriotism,  love  of  country  and  zeal  for  the  theoc¬ 
racy.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  any  return  to  Judah,  or  of  the  sad 
circumstances  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  prophets  of  the  exile. 
3d.  The  testimonies  in  favor  of  the  other  Elkosh,  as  the  abode  of 
the  prophet,  are  earlier  and  more  important  than  those  for  the  Assy¬ 
rian.  4th.  The  prophecy  itself  furnishes  no  evidence  that  its  author 
was  in  a  foreign  land.  The  allegation  of  Ewald  t  and  others  that  the 
vividness  and  minuteness  of  some  of  the  descriptions,  presuppose 
that  the  author  was  an  eye-witness,  cannot  have  much  weight.  These 
life-like  delineations  only  show  the  warmth  of  the  prophet’s  feelings, 
and  the  vigor  of  his  inspired  imagination.  Besides,  they  have  paral¬ 
lels  in  the  descriptions  of  other  prophets  who  never  saw  what  they 
portray. 

The  other  Elkosh,  according  to  the  statements  of  some  of  the 
fathers,^  was  a  village  in  Galilee.  After  his  countrymen  were  carried 
captive  by  the  Assyrians,  the  prophet  might  still  have  continued  to 
reside  here,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  have  removed  into  Judah.  He 
often  refers  in  his  prophecy  to  Judah,  e.  g.  1:  9,  12.  2:  1.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  he  lived  in  Assyria,  to  account  for  a  few 
peculiarities  in  his  language,  as  Ewald  supposes.  The  words  and 
phrases  in  question  might  have  been  current  in  the  north  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  or  they  may  have  been  peculiarities  of  the  prophet’s  style. 


Style  and  Manner  of  Nahum. 

The  perfect  unity  of  the  book  is  obvious  at  first  view.  One  object 
only — the  overthrow  of  Nineveh — is  pursued  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  The  general  declarations,  the  historical  allusions,  the  figures 
of  speech,  are  all  made  to  conspire  to  one  purpose.  There  is,  also,  if 
we  may  so  say,  perfect  unity  of  emotion.  Feelings  of  exultation  at 
the  certain  destruction  of  the  enemy,  and  consequent  happy  state  of 
his  country,  the  firmest  trust  in  God  as  the  unchangeable  enemy  of  the 
wicked  and  the  friend  of  the  good,  pervade  the  prophet’s  breast  and 


’  Die  Propheten  d.  A.  Bundes  I.  S.  149.  Comp.  Hitzig  Kleine  Propheten 
S.  213. 

*  The  most  important  testimony  is  that  of  Jerome:  Elcese  usque  hodie  in 
Gralilaca  viculus  sit,  parvus  quidem,  et  vix  minis  veterum  aedificiorum  iiidicans 
vestigia,  sed  tamcn  notiis  Judaeis  et  mihi  quoque  a  circumducente  monstratus. 
Prol.  Comm,  ad  Nahum.  See  also,  Euseb.  in  Onomast.,  Cyrill.  Alex,  ad  Nah.  1: 1. 
Isodor.  Hisp.  c.  47. 
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deeply  color  all  his  words.  A  prophetic  ardor,  a  sustained  enthusiasm, 
characterize  the  entire  composition.  No  prosaic  clauses  intervene  to 
break  up  the  unity  of  thought. 

Another  marked  quality  is  the  graphic  coloring,  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  entire  representation.  Everything  lives  and  breathes.  The 
writer  introduces  us  into  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  he  sketches,  as 
if  he  were  an  ear  and  eye  witness.  There  is  perhaps  no  passage 
in  the  Old  Testament,  of  equal  length,  which  so  glows  with  life. 
This  vividness  of  coloring  is  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  There  is 
great  brevity  of  expression.  No  unnecessary  terms  are  employed.  The 
verb  and  the  noun  are  prominently  introduced ;  the  less  important 
parts  of  speech,  e.  g.  the  connectives,  are,  as  far  as  possible,  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Nothing  is  inserted  which  will  impede  the  torrent  of 
emotion.  Again,  the  transitions  are  extremely  rajnd  and  unexpected. 
The  poet  rushes  impetuously  from  one  object  to  another  in  the  thicken¬ 
ing  drama.  It  is  now  the  avenging  Deity,  now  the  gleaming  armor 
of  the  Medians,  the  despairing  monarch,  the  palace  burst  open,  and  Ju¬ 
dah  exulting  at  the  joyful  tidings.  The  writer  sometimes  withholds 
the  subject,  inserting  a  pronoun  without  an  antecedent,  leaving  the 
reader  to  infer  what  is  skilfully  concealed.  Nineveh,  the  sole  theme 
of  the  poem,  is  not  mentioned  till  the  ninth  verse  of  the  second  chap¬ 
ter.  Rhetorical  rules  are  neglected ;  there  is  no  logical  sequence  in 
the  thoughts.  There  is  no  formal  statement  of  what  the  writer  pro¬ 
poses  to  illustrate.  All  these  things  would  abate  from  the  life  of  the 
description  and  the  depth  of  the  impression.  Indeed,  they  would  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  prophet’s  state  of  mind.  Inexpressible 
emotions  hli  his  soul  at  the  deliverance  of  the  house  of  David  and  at 
the  remediless  destruction  of  the  insolent  foe.  His  imagination,  too, 
kindred  to  that  of  Isaiah,  multiplies  felicitous  imagery,  some  of  it  of  the 
boldest  and  most  striking  character.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  im¬ 
petuous  movement,  there  is  nothing  confused,  or  overdrawn,  or  extrava¬ 
gant.  A  beautiful,  though  poetic  order  pervades  the  entire  composi¬ 
tion.  The  style  is  dignified,  the  parallelisms,  and  the  whole  outward 
frame- work  are  carefully  preserved. 

In  grandeur  of  style,  in  condensed  energy,  in  elevation  of  sentiment 
and  rapid  transitions,  and  in  a  certain  completeness  of  representation, 
Nahum  stands,  if  not  the  very  first,  yet  near  the  very  first  of  the  He¬ 
brew  prophets.  In  some  respects,  Isaiah  leaves  all  the  others  behind 
him.  In  originality  of  thought,  in  freshness  and  variety  of  metaphors, 
in  ability  to  maintain  himself  long  at  a  lofty  height,  in  a  wonderful 
variety  of  style,  and  in  an  evangelic  spirit,  comprehensive  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself,  Isaiah  stands  preeminently  the  first.  Nahum  and  Ha- 
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bakkuk,  with  all  their  splendor  of  thought  and  vigor  of  style,  repeat,  to 
some  extent,  the  thoughts  and  images  of  earlier  writers.  Yet  both, 
viewed  merely  as  poets,  and  separate  from  inspiration,  have  that  crea¬ 
tive  imagination,  “  the  gift  and  faculty  divine,”  granted  to  few  of  our 
race.  Both  have  nearly  an  unmatched  sublimity,  the  greatest  im¬ 
petuosity  of  movement,  united  with  true  dignity,  overflowing  emotion, 
together  with  the  most  suggestive  brevity.  In  them,  the  fire  of  the 
earliest  poets  glows  in  undiminished  power. 

General  Outline  of  the  Argument. 

The  prophecy  is,  not  unnaturally,  separated  into  three  parts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  division  of  the  chapters.  Chapter  I.  represents  Jehovah  as 
the  avenging  God,  who,  though  long-sufiTering,  lets  nothing  go  un¬ 
punished.  The  Almighty,  whom  none  can  withstand,  will  at  length 
utterly  destroy  the  city  from  which  the  enemy  comes.  Thus  the  yoke 
laid  on  his  people  will  be  broken,  while  the  oppressor  hopelessly  per¬ 
ishes.  In  chapter  II,  with  a  pencil  of  light,  the  prophet  paints  the  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  successive  acts  of  the  great  drama  pass  rapidly  before 
our  eyes.  No  obstructions,  no  hindrances  are  of  any  avail.  Leaving 
out  of  view  all  intermediate  objects  and  scenes,  the  poet  hastens  to 
the  final  catastrophe.  The  city  is  in  ruins ;  distant  and  oppressed 
Judah  exults  at  the  tidings.  In  chapter  III.  we  have,  in  part,  and  in 
a  calmer  style,  a  representation  of  the  same  scenes.  Nineveh,  in  her 
terrible  overthrow,  suffers  nothing  more  than  she  deserves.  Her  secu¬ 
rity  was  misplaced,  her  confidence  in  her  bulwarks  was  vain;  for 
Thebes,  a  city  of  much  greater  strength  and  resources,  had  fallen.  So 
all  the  defences  on  which  Nineveh  had  relied,  will  prove  utterly  una¬ 
vailing. 

The  following  division  of  the  prophecy  into  seven  strophes  or  para¬ 
graphs,  will  present  the  course  of  thought  in  a  more  specific  form : 

I.  Ch.  I.  vs.  2 — 8.  “  Nahum  begins,  very  beautifully,  with  a  sentiment  which 
underlies  the  whole  prophecy,  and  which  almost  reveals  what  the  sequel  is.  He 
describes  those  attributes  of  Jehovah  by  which  Nineveh’s  overthrow  will  be  efiected.” 
In  vs.  4, 5,  a  theophany,  or  actual  appearance  of  Jehovah,  is  delineated,  with  its  ter¬ 
rible  effects.  Before  this  Divine  wrath,  which  burns  like  devouring  fire,  none  can 
stand.  Yet  the  righteous  have  nothing  to  fear,  for  God  is  benignant  to  them,  while 
he  brings  on  his  enemies  remediless  destruction. 

II.  Vs.  9 — 14.  Consequently,  it  is  folly  to  oppose  such  a  God.  The  judgments 
which  he  will  inflict  on  the  Assyrians,  who  have  proudly  risen  up  against  him, 
will  be  complete  and  final.  The  power  on  which  they  rely,  however  great,  will  be 
of  no  avail.  By  their  overthrow,  a  signal  deliverance  will  be  accomplished  for  the 
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chosen  people.  Judah  will  have  nothing  to  fear  in  future  from  the  foe.  as  he  will 
be  extirpated  root  and  branch. 

III.  Ch.  II.  vs.  1 — 1 1.  The  prophet  stations  himself  at  the  end  of  the  catastro¬ 
phe.  On  the  mountains  which  separate  Assyria  from  Judah  are  seen  the  feet  of  the 
messenger,  hastening  to  spread  the  joyful  tidings.  No  more  will  the  solemn  feasts 
be  interrupted  by  the  insulting  foe.  He  will  no  more  attack  Judah,  for  he  must 
now  defend  himself.  The  invader  is  on  his  march.  Instantly  must  Nineveh  sum¬ 
mon  all  her  energies,  and  employ  every  means  of  defence.  Yet  her  utmost  exer¬ 
tions  will  be  of  no  avail,  for  the  invading  army  is  only  executing  Jehovah’s  design 
of  restoring  the  glory  of  Judah,  so  that  it  may  equal  the  former  glory  of  Israel. 
The  hosts  of  the  invaders  are  drawing  near,  with  their  glittering  armor  and  wav¬ 
ing  lances.  The  war-chariots,  gleaming  with  iron,  rush  through  the  broad  streets. 
The  besieged,  losing  all  courage,  make  a  fruitless  defence.  The  city  is  stormed,  the 
royal  palace  is  carried ;  a  wretched  captivity  awaits  the  survivors ;  the  city  is  given 
up  to  universal  pillage,  and  becomes  a  waste. 

IV.  The  prophet,  in  vision,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  desolated  Nineveh  and  asks, 
with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  wdider,  AVhere  is  this  city,  lately  so  famous  as  the  seat 
of  luxury  and  wealth,  acquired  by  deeds  of  violence  and  rapine  ?  The  lion’s  lair 
i8destro)  ed;  the  ill-gotten  wealth  is  utterly  dissipated ;  the  means  for  foreign  con¬ 
quest  exist  no  more ;  all  the  resources  of  the  State  have  vanished. 

V.  Ch.  Ill-  vs.  1 — 7.  When  the  prophet  had  declared  the  certainty  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  reasons  for  it.  ‘It  is  a  wicked  city,  full  of  deeds 
of  violence.  Her  sins  have  brought  upon  her  a  deserved  fate.  Like  a  harlot,  who 
seeks  by  every  means  to  entrap  the  unwary,  and  thus  promote  her  flagitious  de¬ 
signs,  so  Nineveh  augmented  her  wealth  and  power  by  fraud  or  open  violence.  To 
accomplish  her  objects,  she  paid  no  regard  to  the  laws  of  morality  or  humanity. 
And  as  an  abandoned  prostitute  was  sometimes  punished  by  a  shameful  exposure 
of  her  person  in  a  public  i)lace,  so  Nineveh  is  an  object  of  contempt  and  loathing 
to  all  who  look  upon  her  desolations. 

VI.  Vs.  8 — 14.  The  prophet  now  adopts  a  calmer  mode  of  representation. 
To  show  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Assyrians,  and  their  folly  in  trusting  to  their 
great  resources,  he  institutes  a  comparison  between  Nineveh  and  No- Ammon,  or 
the  Egyptian  Thebes.  The  latter  was  a  city  of  far  greater  strength,  impregnable, 
as  she  faneied,  by  natural  position,  by  artificial  defences,  and  by  hosts  of  allies. 
Yet  she  fell,  and  her  wretched  inhabitants  were  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  war 
and  captivity.  So  the  walls  and  towers  of  Nineveh  would  be  no  defence  ;  they 
would  fall  like  unripe  fruit,  while  her  cowardly  defenders  would  only  seek  a  refuge 
from  present  danger. 

VII.  Vs.  14 — 19.  The  prophet  concludes  with  a  paragraph  of  cutting  irony, 
showing  the  necessity  of  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh.  He  counsels  her  to  provide 
an  ample  store  of  water  for  the  siege,  and  carefully  repair  and  fortify  her  w’alls  — 
all  will  be  in  vain.  Fire  and  sword  shall  consume  thee,  like  the  devouring  locust. 
Though  thy  people  are  innumerable,  like  the  locusts,  and  though  those  that  trade 
with  thee  are  in  number  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  yet  thy  wealth  will  be  like  the  lo¬ 
custs  when  warmed  by  the  sun ;  it  will  take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away.  The  for¬ 
eign  merchants,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  will  desert  thee.  Thy  wound  is  incu¬ 
rable,  utter  destruction  awaits  thee.  All  the  cities  and  nations  that  have  felt  thy 
oppressing  power,  will  exult  over  thee  in  the  day  of  thy  destruction. 
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Translation. 

I.  1.  Sentence  against  Nineveh  ! 

Book  of  the  Vision  of  Nahiini,  the  Elkoshite. 

I. 

2.  An  angry  God  and  avenging  is  Jehovah ; 

Jehovah  avengeth  and  is  full  of  wrath  ; 

Jehovah  taketh  vengeance  on  his  adversaries, 

And  he  keepeth  anger  for  his  enemies. 

3.  Jehovah  is  long-suffering,  yet  great  in  power, 

And  he  will  not  at  all  let  go  unpunished ; 

Jehovah — in  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm  is  his  way. 

And  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. 

4.  He  rehuketh  the  sea  and  drieth  it  up. 

And  all  the  rivers  he  maketh  dry ; 

Bashan  langiiisheth  and  Carmel, 

And  the  bloom  of  Lebanon  fadeth. 

5.  The  mountains  tremble  before  him. 

And  the  hills  melt. 

And  lifted  up  is  the  earth  at  his  presence. 

And  the  world  and  all  that  dwell  therein ! 

6.  Before  his  indignation  who  can  stand  ? 

And  who  can  rise  up  in  the  burning  of  his  anger ! 

His  wrath  is  poured  out  like  fire. 

And  the  rocks  are  torn  down  before  him. 

7.  Good  is  Jehovah,  a  Refuge  in  the  day  of  distress. 

And  he  knoweth  those  trusting  in  him. 

8.  But  with  an  overwhelming  flood,  an  end  he  will  make  of  her  place, 
[Nineveh], 

And  his  enemies  darkness  shall  pursue. 

n. 

9.  What  do  ye  [Assyrians]  devise  against  Jehovah  ? 

An  end  he  maketh, 

A  second  time,  distress  shall  not  arise ; 

10.  For,  as  thorns  entangled. 

And  as  with  their  wine  drunken. 

They  shall  be  consumed  as  stubble  fully  dry. 


Translation. 
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n.  From  thee  [Nineveh]  went  forth  he  that  devised  evil  against  Je¬ 
hovah, 

That  counselled  iniquity. 

12.  Thus  saith  Jehovah : 

“  Though  complete  and  so  very  many, 

Yet  thus  they  shall  be  cut  off,  and  he  shall  pass  away. 

Though  I  have  afflicted  thee  [Judah], 

I  will  not  afflict  thee  more  ; 

13.  And  now  I  will  break  his  yoke  from  off  thee. 

And  his  bonds  1  will  burst.” 

14.  But  of  thee  [Assyria]  hath  Jehovah  commanded, 

“  That  no  more  of  thy  name  shall  be  sown. 

From  the  house  of  thy  gods  I  will  cut  off  the  carved  image  and  the 
molten  image, 

I  will  make  thy  grave,  for  thou  art  vile.” 

m. 

II.  I.  Lo!  on  the  mountains  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
That  proclaimeth  peace, 

“  Celebrate,  O  Judah,  thy  festivals. 

Pay  thy  vows. 

For  there  shall  no  more  pass  through  thee  the  destroyer, 

He  is  utterly  cut  off.” 

2.  There  cometh  up  the  waster  against  thee  [Nineveh], 

Guard  the  fortress. 

Look  out  on  the  way. 

Strengthen  the  loins, 

Confirm  [thy]  power  to  the  utmost, 

3.  For  Jehovah  restores  the  glory  of  Jacob  as  the  glory  of  Israel, 

For  the  spoilers  have  spoiled  them. 

And  their  vine-branches  they  have  laid  waste. 

4.  The  shield  of  their  heroes  [invaders]  is  red. 

The  men  of  might  are  in  crimson. 

With  the  flashing  of  steel  is  the  war-chariot  when  arrayed. 

And  the  cypress  spears  wave  to  and  fro. 

5.  In  the  streets  rage  the  chariots. 

They  run  up  and  down  on  the  broad  ways; 

Their  visage  is  like  torches ; 

As  lightnings  they  run. 

6.  He  [the  Assyrian  king]  remembers  his  mighty  ones; 

They  stumble  on  their  way ; 

They  [the  invaders]  hasten  to  her  wall. 

And  the  mantlet  is  set  in  order ; 
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7.  The  gates  of  the  rivers  are  opened, 

And  the  palace  is  dissolved. 

8.  It  is  fixed  !  She  [Nineveh]  is  uncovered,  she  is  led  away. 

And  her  maidens  punt  as  the  voice  of  doves,  heating  on  their 
breasts. 

9.  And  Nineveh  was  like  a  pool  of  waters  of  old  ; 

Yet  they  flee :  “  Stand  !  stand  !”  but  no  one  looketh  back ; 

10.  Seize  the  silver !  seize  the  gold  ! 

And  there  is  no  end  to  the  treasure  ; 

Abundance  of  all  costly  vessels. 

11.  Desolation  !  devastation  !  and  destruction! 

And  the  heart  melts,  and  there  is  a  tottering  of  the  knees, 

And  pangs  in  all  loins,  and  all  faces  gather  redness. 

IV. 

12.  Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the  lions  ? 

And  the  feeding-place  of  the  young  lions  ? 

Where  the  lion  walked,  the  lioness,  the  lion’s  whelp. 

And  none  scared  them  away  ? 

13.  The  lion  rends  for  his  whelps. 

And  strangles  for  his  lionesses. 

And  fills  with  prey  his  holes. 

And  his  lairs  with  ravin. 

14.  Lo !  I  am  against  thee,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts. 

And  I  will  burn  in  the  smoke  her  chariots. 

And  thy  young  lions  the  sword  shall  devour. 

And  1  will  cut  off  from  the  earth  thy  prey, 

And  no  more  shall  be  heard  the  voice  of  thy  messengers  * 

V. 

III.  1.  Wo  !  city  of  blood  ! 

The  whole  of  her  with  lies  and  violence  is  full ; 

She  doth  not  give  uji  the  prey. 

2.  The  sound  of  the  whip. 

And  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheel. 

And  the  prancing  horse  and  the  bounding  chariot, 

3.  The  horseman  causeth  his  horse  to  prance. 

And  there  is  the  flame  of  the  sword  and  the  lightning  of  the  lance, 
And  a  multitude  of  the  slain. 

And  abundance  of  corpses. 

And  no  end  to  the  dead  bodies, 

They  stumble  over  their  dead  bodies. 


Translation. 
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4.  Because  of  the  fornications  of  the  harlot, 

The  graceful  beauty,  the  mistress  of  enchantments, 

Who  selleth  the  nations  by  her  whoredoms. 

And  the  people  with  her  sorceries. 

5.  Lo !  lam  against  thee,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts ! 

And  1  will  uncover  thy  skirts  before  tby  face. 

And  I  will  cause  the  nations  to  see  tby  nakedness. 

And  the  kingdoms  thy  shame. 

6.  And  1  will  cast  u{H)n  thee  abominations, 

And  I  will  disgrace  tbee. 

And  will  set  thee  as  a  gazing  stock  ; 

7.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  seetli  thee,  shall  flee 

from  thee. 

And  shall  say,  ‘  Perished  is  Nineveh, 

Who  shall  bewail  her  ? 

Whence  shall  1  seek  comforters  for  thee  ?”  ’ 


VI. 

8.  Art  thou  better  than  No-Ammon, 

Who  dwelt  by  tbe  rivers. 

The  waters  were  round  about  her. 

Whose  fortress  was  the  sea, 

Of  sea  was  her  wall, 

9.  Cush  was  her  strength,  and  Egypt,  numbers  without  end  ; 

Put  and  the  Libyans  were  tby  allies. 

10.  Even  she  into  captivity  went  with  the  captives. 

Also  her  children  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  head  of  every  street. 
And  upon  thy  honorable  men  they  cast  lots. 

And  all  thy  nobles  were  bound  in  fetters. 

11.  Thou  also  shalt  Ire  drunken. 

Thou  shalt  hide  thyself. 

Even  thou  shalt  seek  a  refuge  from  the  enemy. 

12.  All  thy  fortresses  are  fig-trees,  with  the  first-ripe  fruit. 

If  they  are  shaken,  they  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater. 

13.  IjO  !  thy  people  are  women  in  the  midst  of  thee  ; 

To  thy  enemies  wide  opened  shall  be  the  gates  of  thy  land  ; 

Tbe  fire  shall  consume  thy  bars. 
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VII. 

14.  Water  for  the  siege  draw  for  thee, 

Strengthen  thy  fortifications, 

Enter  into  the  clay 

And  tread  upon  the  loam. 

And  make  strong  the  brick-kiln ; 

15.  Then  the  6re  shall  consume  thee, 

The  sword  shall  cut  thee  off. 

It  shall  eat  thee  as  the  locust. 

Make  thyself  great  as  the  locust. 

Multiply  thyself  like  the  young  locust, 

16.  Enlarge  thy  merchants  like  the  stars  of  heaven, 

The  locust  shall  spread  his  wings  and  fly  away. 

17.  Thy  princes  are  like  the  young  locust. 

Thy  satraps  like  locust-swarms ; 

They  alight  on  the  walls  in  the  day  of  cold. 

The  sun  ariseth  and  they  fly  away, 

And  the  place  where  they  were  is  not  known. 

18.  Thy  shepherds  slumber,  O  king  of  Assyria, 

Thy  princes  sleep. 

Scattered  are  thy  people  on  the  mountains. 

And  there  is  none  that  guthereth  them  ; 

19.  No  healing  for  thy  breach. 

Incurable  is  thy  wound ; 

All  that  hear  the  report  of  thee. 

Shall  clap  the  hand  upon  thee. 

For  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness  continually  passed. 


Notes. 

Chap.  I.,  verse  1.  st'iiJia  from  s<b3  is  an  oracle,  divine  sentence; 
Jehovah,  not  the  prophet,  is  conceived  as  the  subject  who  utters  the 
oracle.  The  noun  is  constructed  with  the  Gen.  of  the  subject,  with 
the  Gen.  expressing  the  nature  of  what  is  spoken,  and,  as  here,  with 
the  Gen.  of  the  object,  e.  g.  stisa,  ‘sentence  against  Babylon,’ 
Isa.  13:  1.  Rod.  Ges.  Gr.  §  112.  2.  The  word  is  generally,  but  not 
necessarily,  used  of  an  oracle  which  threatens  or  denounces  judgments, 
see  Isa.  19:  1  compared  w'ith  19:  23,  19,  where  threatenings  and 
promises  are  addressed  to  Egypt  in  one  and  the  same  ‘oracle.’ 
Delitzsch's.  Habh.  p.  2.  pTh ,  at  the  same  time  in  the  Gen.  and  in 
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Const,  state,  from  tnm ,  Divine  revelations,  visions,  which  were  revealed 
to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  that  which  he  saw  inwardly,  Knohel  Pro- 
phetismus,  I.  p.  176. 

Verse  2.  itiSjs ,  not  jealous,  impatient  of  a  rival,  dissatisded  that 
divine  honors  should  be  paid  to  another,  as  in  Ex.  20:  5  ;  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  zealous  interest  which  he  feels  for  his  people  and  land,  Joel 
2: 18,  but,  in  a  general  sense,  ‘  he  is  angry,’  he  will  not  remain  indif- 
erent  in  respect  to  the  commission  of  great  iniquities,  any  more  than 
to  sufferings  endured  on  his  account.  On  the  contrary  he  will  take 
vengeance,  Ps.  94:  1.  Rev.  6.  10.  n  bsa,  lord  or  possessor  of 
wrath,  comp,  master  of  dreams,  Gen.  37:  19,  master  of  causes.  Ex. 
24:  14,  §  104.  2.  a.  After  naia  supply  isx  his  anger,  Jer.  3:  5,  comp. 
(fvXaaam  xoXov  II.  16:  30.  Jehovah  is  here  represented  as  full  of 
burning  anger,  which  he  retains  and  as  it  were  nourishes,  till  the  time 
comes  to  pour  it  out.  Is.  59:  18.  “  Lento  gradu,”  says  Valerius 

Maximus,  *‘ad  vindictam  sui  divina  procedit  ira,  tarditatemque  sup- 
plicii  gravitate  compensat.” 

Verse  3.  Jehovah  long  endures  the  provocations  of  his  enemies. 
Ex.  34:  6.  His  patience,  in  respect  to  the  Assyrians,  does  not  arise 
from  want  of  power  to  inflict  punishment,  or  from  any  design  of 
allowing  the  guilty  finally  to  escape.  n;33  Inf.  Piel  with  finite  verb, 
‘absolving  he  will  not  absolve,’  i.  e.  he  will  not  at  all  acquit,  §  128.  3. 
c.  Ex.  34:  7.  In  the  second  member  of  this  verse  and  in  the  following, 
Jehovah  is  described  as  coming  forth  to  take  vengeance ;  he  no 
longer  retains  his  wrath,  pax ,  fine  dust,  Deut.  28:  24.  Isa.  29:  4, 
poet,  for  clouds  on  w'hich  Jehovah  walks. 

Verse.  4.  “Sia,  Particip.  denoting  continued  action,  shows  that  the 
reference  is  not  made  to  the  historical  fact  of  the  drying  up  of  the 
Red  Sea,  though  that  may  have  occasioned  the  introduction  of  this 
feature  into  the  delineation.  Comp.  “  He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea  and  dried 
it  up,”  Ps.  106:  9.  The  word  means  not  merely  ‘  chiding,’  Luke  8:  24, 
but  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  F ut.  Piel  Contract,  for 

§  68. 3.  6.  This  Fut.,  when  preceded  by  a  Part.,  refers  to  the  present 
time,  §  126  5.  3.  a.  ^^ax  to  languish,  wither,  fade,  of  trees,  fields, 
mountains,  etc.,  not  of  the  stripping  off  of  leaves  by  a  wind,  but  of 
the  decaying  and  falling  of  them  through  the  effects  of  a  drought. 
‘  Bloom  of  Lebanon.’  “  He  shall  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon ;  ” 
“The  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon,”  Hos.  14:  5,  7. 
Bashan  and  Carmel  were  greatly  distinguished  for  fruitfulness  and 
verdure. 

Verse  5.  The  phenomena  here  alluded  to  are  not  those  caused  by 
an  earthquake,  but  by  a  tempest,  Ps.  29:  6.  before  him,  from 
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his  presence ;  verbs  of  fearing,  trembling,  guarding  against,  etc.  are 
connected  with  of  the  person  whom  we  fear,  from  whom  we  flee, 
etc.,  Isa.  6:  4,  comp.  xaXvntto  uno,  xiani  Intrans.,  lifts  up,  arises,  Ps. 
89:  10,  ‘  when  its  waves  lift  up  themselves Is,  13: 13,  ‘  and  the  earth 
trembles  from  her  place  Ps.  29:  8,  the  ground  trembles  by  the  rever¬ 
berations  of  the  thunder. 

Verse  6.  Before  the  terrors  of  God’s  wrath,  who  can  stand?  For 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  Deut.  4:  24.  “  The  word  of  the 
Lord  as  a  fire  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces,”  Jer.  23:  29.  10:  10.  The 
pouring  out  of  the  Divine  wrath  is  frequently  compared  to  fire,  Jer. 
7:  20.  2  Chron.  34:  25. 

Verse  7.  “  By  the  very  emphatic  expressions  of  verses  6  and  8,” 
says  Hitzig,  “  the  beauty  of  the  intermediate  verse  is  placed  in  a 
clearer  light.”  Comp.  Jer.  16:  19 ;  Ps.  46:  2. 

Verse  8.  “  By  an  overrunning  flood,”  i.  e.  by  hostile  armies.  In 
Isa.  8:  8,  the  power  of  Assyria  is  compared  to  the  inundating  Euphra¬ 
tes.  Isa.  28:  15.  nhs ,  perfection,  consummation,  utter  destruction, 
‘  ad  internecionem  delevit,’  Luth.  das  Garaus  machen.  ‘  Her  place,’ 
i.  e.  Nineveh.  Imperceptibly  the  prophet  leaves  his  general,  intro¬ 
ductory  thought,  and  now  comes  upon  his  great  theme,  the  remediless 
doom  of  Nineveh. 

Verse  9.  The  danger  is  imminent,  the  destruction  is  certain  on 
two  grounds,  1.  vs.  9,  10,  Jehovah  has  determined  it.  What  do  ye 
imagine  ?  That  God  will  trifle  w'ith  the  matter,  or  that  he  cannot 
execute  his  will  ?  Oh  !  no.  What  he  determines  to  do,  he  will  do 
efiectually.  He  does  not  need,  like  man,  to  repeat  his  act.  The 
first  assault  of  the  invading  army,  his  agent,  wdll  be  final.  2.  vs.  11, 
12,  because  there  has  gone  out  from  Nineveh  that  impious  man  (e.  g. 
Sennacherib),  who  plotted  against  Jehovah,  and  proudly  defied  bis 
power,  Ewald  in  loc. 

Verse  10.  A  repetition  of  the  act  will  not  be  needed,  *'3  for  the 
Assyrians  are  hopelessly  entangled  and  defenceless.  They  are  wo¬ 
ven  together  as  thorns,  and  inebriated  as  with  their  wine ;  they  shall 
be  burned  as  dry  stubble.  So  great  is  their  perplexity,  so  bereft  of 
reason  are  they,  that  they  will  be  quickly  and  utterly  destroyed. 
*73 ,  used  in  comparisons,  up  to,  equal  to,  e.  g.  “  Their  family  did  not 
increase  “73  up  to,  the  children  of  Judah,”  1  Chron.  4:  27,  “Eo  usque, 
ut  spinas  perplexitate  aequent.”  vCyo  used  adverbially,  Jer.  12:  6. 

Verse  11.  “  From  thee,  (Fern,  suffix)  Nineveh,  or  Assyria  goes 
out  one  who  devises  evil,”  etc.  king  of  Assyria,  or  e.  g.  Sennacherib, 
better  in  a  collective  sense,  kings  go  out.  Hitzig  adopts  the  forced 
interpretation  of  ,  etc.  “  Thou,  queen  of  Nineveh,  hast  borne  him.” 
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Verse  12.  The  confident  expectation  which  the  prophet  expresses 
in  vs.  10>  11/  in  his  own  name,  Jehovah  confirms  in  vs.  12 — 14 
However  powerful  the  Assyrians  were  in  numbers  and  resources,  all 
would  be  unavailing,  Isa.  16:  14.  integri,  incolumes,  with  all 

their  powers  unimpaired,  Gen.  33: 18,  and  so  numerous,  ever  so  many ; 
the  second  is  means  thus,  so,  in  that  condition  of  prosperity.  Ko.ster, 
Erlauter.  d.  heil.  Schrift,  p.  64,  translates,  “  so  as  I  have  determined,” 
etc.  Tta  is  used  of  the  shearing  of  sheep,  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair, 
and  of  cutting  grass.  In  Isa.  7:  20  is  the  same  figurative  language, 
“Jehovah  shall  shave  with  a  hired  razor,”  etc.  'nns ,  each  one  of  them 
shall  disappear,  perish.  The  last  part  of  the  verse  gives  a  consoling 
promise  to  Judah  that  the  days  of  her  affliction  were  ended ;  not,  as 
some  translate,  “  I  will  afflict  thee,  Assyrian,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  stroke.” 

Verse  13.  Among  other  burdens  imposed  on  Judah  by  the  Assy¬ 
rians,  was  the  tribute  paid  by  Hezekiah,  2  K.  18: 14,  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold. 

Verse  14.  ws  placed  first  by  emphasis,  “  no  more  sown,  propa¬ 
gated,”  i.  e.  thy  house  shall  be  wholly  cut  off;  no  particular  individual 
seems  to  be  here  referred  to,  but  Assyria,  personified,  is  addressed, 
Amos  2:  2.  Some,  referring  the  passage  to  Sennacherib,  translate : 
“I  will  make  it,  i.  e.  thy  temple,  thy  grave,  since  thou  art  light,  worth¬ 
less,  of  no  account.” 

Ghap.  11.  Verse  1.  The  messengers  are  not  first  summoned,  as 
in  Isa.  40:  9,  but  the  prophet  already  sees  them  on  the  mountains 
which  separate  Assyria  from  Judah.  The  exhortation  to  the  Jewish 
people  to  resume  their  customary  festivals,  etc.,  implies  that  Nineveh 
was  not  merely  menaced,  but  taken,  and  that  the  victory  was  complete. 
It  would  appear,  also,  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  the  narrative 
in  the  historical  books,  that  the  Jews  had  suffered  great  calamities 
from  the  Assyrians  during  the  early  part  of  Hezekiah’s  reign,  as  one 
effect  of  which  the  religious  rites  had  been  suspended,  etc. 

Verse  2.  Judah  has  no  more  to  fear  from  the  Assyrians.  They 
are  now  called  to  defend  themselves  against  a  terrible  foe,  who  is 
already  marching  against  them.  ,  malleus,  one  who  scatters,  de¬ 
stroys,  “  How  is  the  hammer,”  king  of  Babylon,  “  of  the  whole  earth 
cut  asunder  and  broken !”  Jer.  50:  23.  ,  adversus,  against 

thee,  Ps.  21:  13.  "visa  etc.  lit.  guard  the  guard,  defend  the  defence.  Inf. 
for  emphat.  Imp.  §  1 28.  4.  h,  y,  addressed  ironically  by  the  prophet  to 
Nineveh,  ‘  Watch  the  way,’  send  out  spies,  who  shall  observe  on  what 
road  the  enemy  is  advancing. 

Verse  3.  The  reason  of  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  or  more  im- 
48* 
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mediately,  the  need  that  she  should  summon  all  her  forces  in  self- 
defence  is,  *’3 ,  that  Jehovah  is  about  to  restore  to  Judah  such  glory  as 
was  formerly  enjoyed  by  Israel.  ‘  Jacob,’  see  Obad.  v.  18,  where  Jo¬ 
seph  is  put  for  Judah.  S'i  causative  i.  q.  Hiphil. 

Verse  4.  In  vs.  4, 5,  the  invader  rapidly  draws  near;  the  crim¬ 
son  shield,  the  gleaming  chariot,  the  trembling  lance  can  be  discovered; 
the  sound  of  the  war-chariot  can  be  heard,  as  it  rolls  over  the  broad 
ways,  or  as  it  dashes  by  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  for  vowel 

under  it,  see  §  51.  2.  4  ;  Virg.  jEn.  2.  734,  ardentes  clypeos  atque  aera 
micantia  cerno.  clothed  in  crimson  garments,  the  color  de¬ 

rived  from  the  coccus  insect.  “  It  was  necessary,”  says  Aelian,  Var. 
Hist.  6.  6,  “  to  enter  into  battle  clothed  in  purple,  that  the  color  might 
denote  a  certain  dignity,  and  if  drops  of  blood  from  wounds  were 
sprinkled  on  it,  it  became  terrible  to  the  enemy,”  comp.  Isa.  9;  5. 
ni'ibe’CR ,  perhaps  with  the  gleaming  of  hooks  or  scythes  on  the 
chariots.  “  Sometimes  the  scythe  was  inserted,  parallel  to  the  axle, 
into  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  revolve,  when  the  chariot  was  in 
motion;  with  more  than  thrice  the  velocity  of  the  chariot  itself.”  Smith's 
Diet.  Still,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word  refers  only  to  the  iron  , 
or  steel  armature  of  the  chariots.  The  suffix  in  may  refer  as 

Gen.  to  the  leader  of  the  army  ;  or,  more  probably,  as  Acc.  to  as'in, 
the  nearest  antecedent.  Lances  were  made  of  cypress,  corap.  (leXla 
in  Horn,  and  abies  in  Virg.  Aen.  11.  667. 

Verse  5.  Comp.  Jer.  46:  9  nia'n'i  places,  wide  roads,  in  contrast 
with  the  narrow  streets  in  oriental  cities. 

Verse  6.  In  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  the  vain  efforts  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  king  in  self-defence  are  described.  He  remembers,  recals,  his 
nobles,  principal  officers,  whether  in  the  city,  or  as  allies  without; 
he  awakes  as  from  a  dream  when  it  is  too  late.  They  falter  on  their 
march,  stumble  through  weakness.  In  the  second  member  the  at¬ 
tacking  army  are  described,  not  those  who  are  hastening  to  the  defence 
of  the  walls ;  for  the  connection  with  the  subsequent  clause  would,  in 
that  Civse,  require  the  mention  of  a  machine  for  defending  the  walls, 
rather  than  one  which  is  employed  by  the  besiegers.  ,  that  which 

covers,  protects,  vinea,  testudo,  a  covering,  shed,  mantlet  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  army  attacking  a  city,  under  which  the  soldiers  could 
approach  the  walls.  “  Celeriter  vineis  ad  oppidum  aclis,  aggere  jacto, 
turribusque  constitutis,”  etc.  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  II.  12.  The  vineae, 
according  to  Veget.,  were  machines  made  of  light  wood,  eight  feet  high, 
seven  broad,  and  sixteen  long.  Comp.  Fr.  galleries  couvertes. 

Verse  7.  The  city  is  stormed  and  the  palace  demolished.  “  Gates 
of  the  rivers,”  says  Bosenmiiller,  “are  the  gates  through  which  the 
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enemy  rush  in,  like  rivers,  inundating  all  before  them,”  appealing  to 
Isa.  8:  7.  Jer.  46:  7,  etc.  Yet,  as  Maurer  justly  remarks,  though  in¬ 
vading  hosts  are  compared  to  rivers,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  gates  through  which  an  enemy  rush,  are  called  the  gates  of  the 
rivers.  The  same  objection  lies  against  the  supposition  of  Jerome, 
who  understands  the  gates  through  which  a  great  multitude  of  Nine- 
vites  were  accustomed  to  go  in  and  out.  Others  suppose  that  the 
city  gates  are  meant,  which  adjoined  the  Tigris,  or  which  were  in  the 
wall  washed  by  that  river ;  yet  that  broad  and  rapid  stream  would  it¬ 
self  be  a  strong  barrier  against  assault  in  that  quarter.  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  explanation  is,  that  the  niina  were  canals  or  ditches, 
leading  from  the  Tigris  to  the  palace,  and  that  the  were  the 

city  gates  near  these  canals.  It  is  possible  that  these  gates,  having 
been  laid  under  water  by  the  Ninevites,  before  the  assault,  were  drained 
off  by  the  enemy,  the  water  being  turhed  into  other  channels,  so  that 
an  entrance  was  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  Cyrus  was  enabled  to 
march  into  Babylon.  This  explanation,  though  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
is  encumbered  with  less  difficulty  than  the  others.  Pos.sibly  light  will 
be  thrown  on  this  point  by  the  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  which 
have  been  recently  copied. 

Verse  8.  The  mournful  effects  of  the  capture  are  described, 
asn  can  be  hardly  a  proper  name  for  the  queen  of  Nineveh,  Huzzab, 
because  it  is  not  the  usage  of  Nahum  to  mention  names,  and  in  this 
place  it  would  be  a  lowering  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  passage. 
Ges.  Thesaurus  p.  1147,  makes  it  H'ophal  from  3^^,  and  connects  it 
with  the  preceding  verse,  “  the  palace  is  dissolved  and  made  to 
flow  down,”  i.  e.  is  inundated  by  the  Tigris ;  yet  this  addition  would 
be  superfluous,  and  contrary  to  the  compressed  energy  of  the  prophet’s 
style ;  would  express  the  whole.  The  word  is  Hoph.  from  aS9 , 
‘it  is  fixed,’  it  is  determined,  comp.  Dan.  6:  13;  ‘uncovered,’ 
ignominiously  exposed,  comp.  Is.  47:  2,  3.  nnbrh,  for  lengthening  of 
vowel  of  Praeform.,  see  §  62.  II.  4.  The  royal  city  is  exhibited 
under  the  image  of  a  queen,  and  the  w'omen  of  the  city  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  her  attendant  maidens,  mourning  over  her  downfall. 

Verse  9.  Nineveh,  like  a  pool  of  waters,  has,  from  its  foundation, 
been  the  centre  of  a  vast  commerce,  where  there  has  been  an  influx 
of  population  and  riches  from  all  quarters;  now  the  waters  dry  up, 
the  sw’arming  multitudes  disappear.  “  Stand  !  stand  !  ”  is  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  fugitives,  but  no  one  halts.  “  That  great  city,  wherein 
are  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons  that  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand,”  Jon.  4:  11. 
From  the  vast  ruins  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  extending 
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above  and  far  below  Mosul,  this  statement  of  the  prophet  would  not 
be  any  hyperbole. 

Verse  10.  The  victors  are  summoned  to  plunder  the  city,  with  its 
stores  of  almost  inexhaustible  wealth. 

Verse  11.  The  first  three  words  constitute  a  striking  paronomasia. 
Latin  vastitas  et  vastities  et  vacuitas.  Seventy ;  intivaypoSy  xou 
avarivaypo^,  xui  ix^Qaafiog.  Germ,  leer  und  ausgeleert  und  ver- 
heert ;  Heb.  na;r?5!i  ;  Pual  Part.  as  a  subs,  neuter.  “liiisB. 

heat,  glow  of  the  countenance,  all  faces  are  flushed  with  terror; 
others ;  draw  in  their  glow,  grow  pale  with  fear,  Joel  2:  6. 

Verse  12.  In  v.  11,  the  prophet  beholds  the  destruction  of  the  city 
completed.  Now  he  stands  on  the  desolate  site,  and  asks  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  astonishment,  exultation  and  irony,  ‘  where  is  the  lair  of  the 
lion  ?  Where  is  the  den  of  the  young  lion  ?  Where  is  that  proud 
city,  which  gathered  spoil  from  all  nations,  which  was  the  seat  of 
wealth  and  luxury  the  fruit  of  extortion  and  plunder,  whose  kings 
and  nobles  were  like  ravening  beasts  of  prey  ?  It  is  utterly  des¬ 
troyed— a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins.’  nij'nR  is  the  common  word  for 
the  lion,  used  in  Is.  15:  9,  of  a  ferocious  enemy  ;  is  the  young' 
lion,  old  enough  to  roar  and  who  is  blood-thirsty,  distinguished,  Ezek. 
19:  2,  3,  from  the  a  whelp ;  Sf’ab ,  lioness,  so  called  from  itah  to  roar. 

Verse  13.  ■’■na  for  any  one,  enough,  commonly  where  food  is 
mentioned,  §  99:  2.  rj'n::  and  ins';!:? ,  Masc.  and  Fern.,  every  kind  of 
prey,  comp.  Isa.  13:  1,  ‘every  staff  of  bread,’  very  common  in  Arabic, 
e.  g.feri  et  ferae,  Ges.  Comm,  in  Is.  1:  194. 

Verse  14.  repeats  or  recapitulates  the  general  sentiment  or  theme 
of  the  prophecy  =  Nineveh  is  to  be  destroyed.  rare  form  of 

the  Suffix,  2d  pers.  sing.  Masc.  §  89,  1.  Rem.  2.  Jerome :  “  Thou 
shalt  lay  waste  the  earth  no  more,  neither  exact  tribute  in  thy  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  no  more  the  voice  of  thy  messengers  shall  be  heard.”  Mes¬ 
sengers,  i.  e.  heralds,  executors  of  jthe  royal  edicts. 

Chap.  III.  Verse  1.  The  reason  for  this  utter  overthrow  is  de¬ 
clared.  p“;]B  tiina  Asyndic  Const.,  Acc.  withfixba.  p’nb,  Ps.  7: 3, 
rending,  breaking  in  pieces,  as  a  lion,  used  transitively,  the 

people  do  not  cause  the  prey  to  depart,  i.  e.  cease  not  to  plunder. 
Mich.  3:  3,  4 ;  if  intrans.,  nSBB  or  an  equivalent  would  be  needed. 

Verse  2.  In  vs.  2,  3,  we  are  brought  again  into  the  midst  of  the 
contest.  The  prophet  hears  the  crack  of  the  whip,  the  rumbling  of 
the  wheels,  sees  the  horse  proudly  prancing,  the  gleam  of  the  bur¬ 
nished  lance,  and,  as  the  result,  uncounted  heaps  of  the  slain,  bip 
not  to  be  supplied  before  The  chariot,  furnished  with  small 
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wheels,  and  driven  rapidly,  bounds  over  the  roads.  The  chariots, 
which  are  depicted  on  the  walls  at  Ehorsabad,  are  low,  with  two  wheels, 
with  one  or  two  persons  standing  in  each,  besides  the  driver ;  the 
horses  are  full  of  mettle,  some  of  them  splendidly  caparisoned.  , 

Part.  Hiph.  The  best  explanation  of  this  vexed  clause  is  that  of  Gese- 
nius,  viz.,  the  horseman  shows  off  his  horse,  causes  him  to  prance  or 
rear.  Maurer  translates  ‘  the  horse  lifts  up  himself,  shows  off  proudly,’ 
as  in  Virg.  Georg.  3. 16,  “atque  equitem  docuere  sub  armis  insul- 
tare  solo.” 

Verse  4.  The  reason  for  the  subversion  of  Nineveh  is  here 
«nven.  Like  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  harlot,  the  Assyrians  had 
enticed  the  surrounding  nations ;  by  fraudulent  treaties,  pretended 
friendships,  and  various  cunning  measures,  she  had  entrapped  the 
unwary ;  she  thus  obtained  a  wide  dominion  and  immense  resources, 
by  the  most  unjustifiable  means ;  the  passage  may  also  refer  to  com¬ 
mercial  transactions.  No  means  were  too  bad,  no  arts  too  dishonor¬ 
able,  if  she  could  increase  her  wealth. 

Verse  5.  The  metaphor  is  continued ;  Nineveh  shall  be  visited 
with  a  punishment  similar  to  that  sometimes  indicted  on  an  abandoned 
female.  Is.  47:  13.  Jer.  3;  26,  “  Therefore  will  I  discover  thy  skirts 
upon  thy  face,  that  thy  shame  may  appear,”  I  will  treat  thee  not  as  a 
virtuous  matron,  but  as  a  shameless  prostitute.  Jerome  :  All  these 
things  are  represented  under  the  metaphor  of  an  adulterous  woman, 
who,  when  she  w’as  arrested,  was  brought  forward,  and  before  the 
eyes  of  all,  disgraced.” 

Verse  6.  Men,  as  they  pass  by  the  place  where  thou  stood,  shall 
insult  thee,  and  point  at  thee  the  finger  of  scorn  ;  thou  shalt  become 
a  gazing-stock,  as  an  unchaste  female  is  exposed  to  public  scorn  and 
infamy. 

Verse  7.  So  low  wilt  thou  fall,  so  utterly  contemptible  will  thou 
become,  that  all  that  see  thee  will  hasten  to  escape,  exclaiming, 
‘perished  is  Nineveh.’  Fut.  from  “ns  §  75:  1,  paronomasia  with 
and  tTTn’j . 

»  T  :  T 

Verse  8.  A  free  historical  illustration,  ‘  Wilt  thou  share  a  better 
fate  than  No- Ammon,  a  short  time  since  so  great,  so  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Nile  and  its  waters,  which  had  such  numerous  and  powerful 
allies,  but  which  still  endured  all  the  horrors  of  a  sacked  and  plun¬ 
dered  city?’  •’aa*’rj  for  Ges.  Leghb.  p.  388.  the 

Egyptian  Thebes  or  Diospolis;  in  Ez.  30:  14,  15,  16.  Jer.  46:  25, 
merely  K3,  called  by  Homer,  sxaTvftTivXog,  II.  9,  383,i  situated  on 

‘  “  This  epithet  has  been  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  the  100  gates  of  its  wall 
of  circuit ;  but  this  difficulty  is  happily  solved  by  an  observation  of  Diodorus, 
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both  sides  of  the  Nile,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south  of 
Cairo.  It  was  one  hundred  and  forty  stadia  in  circumference.  Its 
remaining  ruins  still  describe  a  circuit  of  twenty-seven  miles.  The 
splendor  and  power  of  this  city,  which  could  furnish  20,000  armed 
chariots  from  its  vicinity,  are  to  be  estimated  from  the  extent  of  the 
Egyptian  conquests,  adding  continually  to  the  riches  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  the  magnificence  of  the  edifices  which  adorned  it,  the  luxurious¬ 
ness  of  the  individuals  who  inhabited  it,  the  spoil  taken  thence  by  the 
Persians,  and  the  gold  and  silver  collected  after  the  burning  of  the 
city.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  lay  on  the  east  bank ;  on  the 
west  was  the  Memnonia  and  the  Necropolis.  The  most  ancient  re¬ 
mains,  extant  at  Thebes,  are  the  great  temple  at  Karnak,  “the 
largest  and  most  splendid  ruin  of  which,  perhaps,  either  ancient  or 
modern  times  can  boast.”  The  grand  hall  measures  170  feet  by  329, 
supported  by  a  central  avenue  of  twelve  massive  columns,  66  feet 
high  (without  the  pedestal  and  abacus)  and  12  in  diameter;  besides 
122  of  less  gigantic  dimensions,  41  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  27 
feet  6  inches  in  circumference.  The  total  length  of  the  temple  is 
1180  feet.  The  earliest  monarch,  whose  name  exists  on  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Thebes  is  Osirtasen  I.,  the  contemporary  of  Joseph.  Sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs  have  disappeared.  In  hieroglyphics 
Thebes  is  written  Ap,  Ape,  or  with  the  feminine  article  Tape,  the 
head,  Thebes  being  the  capital  of  the  country.^  The  date  of  the 
origin  of  Thebes  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  The  destruction  of  it, 
as  before  remarked,  to  which  Nahum  refers,  was  probably  effected  by 
Tartan,  Is.  xx.  It  was  again  captured  by  Cambyses,  525  B.  C.  It 
was  finally  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  81  B.  C.  Its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  several  villages.  an  Egyptian  word,  canail, 

fosse,  canals  of  the  Nile,  the  Nile.  “  The  ‘  sea,’  referred  to  in 
this  passage,  is  the  river  Nile,  which,  to  the  present  day  in  Egypt,  is 
named  eUBahr,  ‘  the  sea,’  as  its  most  common  appellation.” — Robin¬ 
son's  Researches,  I.  p.  542.  In  Is.  19: 5,  is  applied  to  the  Euphrates, 
also  Is.  27:  1.  Jer.  51:  36.  DJia  of  sea,  composed  of  sea,  the  Nile 
was  her  wall. 

that  ^any  suppose  them  ‘  to  have  been  the  propylaea  of  tlie  temjiles,’  and  that 
this  metaphorical  expression  rather  implies  a  plurality  than  a  definite  number; 
were  it  not  so,  the  reader  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  100-gated  city  was 
never  enclosed  by  a  wall, — a  fact  fully  proved  by  the  non-existence  of  the  least 
vestige  of  it.”  Even  on  the  supposition  that  portions  of  it  have  been  destroyed 
by  inundation^,  those  p.arts  which  stood  on  the  rocky  and  uninundated  acclivity 
would  have  retained  some  traces  of  the  former  existence  of  a  wall,  had  there  been 
one. —  Wilkinson's  Hand-lxwk  for  Etfypl,  1847,  p.  388. 

*  See  Wilkinson’s  Hand-book,  p.  388  seq. 
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■  ■  Verse  9.  ,  Ethiopia,  south  of  Egypt,  a  country  greatly  dis¬ 

tinguished  in  ancient  times,  for  its  power,  the  warlike  reputation  of 
its  people,  etc.  Is.  18:  2.  is  Lower  Egypt;  the  region 

immediately  west  of  Lower  Egypt,  adjoining  Lybia  Proper,  whose 
people  were  descendants  from  Ham,  Gen.  10:  6,  spoken  of  as  forming 
part  of  the  Egyptian  army,  Jer.  46:  9.  Lybia  Proper,  stretch¬ 

ing  as  far  as  Numidia.  That  part  of  Thebes  on  the  west  of  the  Nile 
was  called  the  Lybian  suburb. 

Verse  10.  The  horrible  barbarities  of  war  as  practised  among 
the  ancient  nations  are  here  referred  to.  In  one  of  the  historical  sub¬ 
jects  sculptured  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  among  other  trophies  which  are 
delineated,  large  heaps  of  hands  are  placed  before  the  king,  which  an 
officer  counts  one  by  one,  and  another  notes  down  their  number  on  a 
scroll,  each  heap  containing  8000.  On  another  wall,  the  king,  re¬ 
turning  victorious  to  Egypt,  proceeds  slowly  in  his  car,  conducting  in 
triumph  the  prisoners  he  has  made,  who  walk  beside  and  before  it, 
three  others  being  bound  to  the  azle.  See  Hos.  14:  1.  D''3;3T  bonds, 

fetters.  Seventy:  j^eiQOTitdaig. 

Verse  11.  Thou,  Nineveh,  shalt  suffer  a  fate  like  that  of  Thebes. 
Though  now  so  celebrated,  soon  thou  shalt  be  cast  out  and  forgotten. 
rrsb;[3.  Fern.  Part.  Niph.,  hidden,  covered  in  darkness. 

Verse  12.  Neither  towers,  monuments,  or  mighty  armies  will  be 
any  more  defence  to  thee,  than  they  were  to  Thebes.  They  will  re¬ 
semble  a  fig-tree,  from  which  hang  precocious  fruits.  When  the  tree 
is  lightly  shaken,  the  figs  readily  drop. 

Verse  13.  All  courage  will  be  lost.  The  men,  once  so  daring  in 
war,  will  become  timid  and  faint-hearted  like  women.  A  similar 
comparison  is  found  in  Is.  19: 16,  and  Jer.  50:  37.  Gates  of  a  land,” 
are  the  fauces^  narrow  passes,  where  an  enemy  can  gain  an  entrance 
into  a  country,  e.  g.  Thermopylae  in  Greece. 

Verse  14.  Such  being  the  danger,  the  enemy  having  already  en¬ 
tered  the  country,  the  prophet  ironically  exhorts  the  Ninevites  to 
prepare  everything  necessary  to  sustain  a  siege — ample  provision  of 
water,  and  also  of  brick  for  repairing  the  walls. 

Verse  15.  Yet  all  will  be  fruitless.  With  fire  and  sword  shalt 
thou  be  destroyed,  d’j  then,  adverb  of  time,  i.  e.  ‘  when  the  enemy  has 
besieged  thee.’  pb;;  the  feeder,  a  short,  small  locust ;  Jerome :  “  Atte- 
labus,  a  small  locust,  between  an  unfledged  and  full  grown  locust,  with 
slender  wings,  creeping  rather  than  flying,  ever  leaping  up,  and 
consuming,  in  the  place  where  it  is  produced,  everything,  even  to 
the  dust,  for  it  cannot  depart  till  its  wings  are  grown.”  By 
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is  probably  meant  the  locust  in  a  still  earlier  stage  of  development 
when  its  wings  are  just  appearing,  before  it  is  able  to  fly.i  ’ 

Verse  16.  Though  the  number  of  those  that  trade  with  thee  ex¬ 
ceed  the  stars  of  heaven,  they  shall  disappear,  as  the  locust,  when 
grown,  spreads  its  wings  and  flies  away. 

Verse  17.  In  the  time  of  cold,  in  the  night,  before  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  the  locust  lies  in  an  apparently  torpid  state,  but  when  warmed 
by  the  heat,  spreads  its  wings  and  disappears.  So  with  those  on 
whom  thou  hast  placed  thy  dependence.  In  the  time  of  thine  utmost 
need  they  will  fail  thee,  princes,  Dag.  euphon.  *^13:3 , 

a  general,  leader  among  the  Assyrians  and  Medes,  perhaps  an  Assyri¬ 
an  or  Median  word,  and  to  be  explained  from  the  languages  cognate 
with  the  Sanscrit.  Ges.  compares  with  the  modern  Persian,  ymnce 
or  war-chief,  ■'aia ,  the  belongs  to  the  stem,  §  86.  1.  b. 

Verse  18.  The  utter  impotence  of  the  Assyrian  leaders  is  pointed 
out. 

Verse  19.  Conclusion.  Actum  est  de  tc.  By  all  which  precedes, 
the  way  is  prepared  for  the  exulting  cry.  “  Deadly  is  thy  wound,” 
which  the  prophet  utters,  in  unison  with  all  others.  ,  Gen.  of 

object,  ‘  the  report  of  thee.’  Who  has  not  cause,  on  account  of  the 
calamities  inflicted  by  thee,  to  rejoice  in  thy  downfall  ? 


ARTICLE  XI. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  JESUITS  IN  FRANCE. 

[The  following  is  a  very  condensed  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  second  chapter 
of  Dr.  Hermann  Reuchlin’s  Geschiclite  von  Port-Royal,  or  Der  Kampf  des 
Reformiten  u.  des  Jesuiiischen  Katholicismus  unter  Louis  XIII.  u.  XIV.  Ham¬ 
burgh,  1844,— an  historical  work  of  great  and  standard  value.] 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  there  was  much 
in  the  condition  of  France  to  prompt  them  to  make  an  early  and  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  to  gain  a  sure  footing  in  that  kingdom.  The  Reformation 
was  beginning  there  to  raise  its  head  boldly,  and  to  manifest  a  spirit 
more  hostile  to  whatever  was  akin  to  Catholicism  than  even  in  Ger¬ 
many  or  England.  The  Catholic  State  church  too,  was  partially  es¬ 
tranged  from  the  communion  of  the  true  church.  The  Sorbonne, 


'  See  Credner  and  Maurer  on  Joel  1:  4,  and  Ges.  Thesaurus,  p.  597. 
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which  for  centuries  had  been  the  oracle  of  Christendom  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  theological  doctrine,  seemed  on  the  threshold  of  treason. 
Everything  was  at  stake,  but  ^Iso  perhaps  everything  w’as  to  be  gained, 
and  the  renown  of  the  order  and  its  merit  in  behalf  of  church  and  pope 
in  case  of  success  would  be  only  so  much  the  greater. 

Already  as  early  as  1540,  the  year  in  which  Paul  III.  affixed  the 
papal  seal  to  the  bull  Regimini,”  which  has  been  called  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  Ignatius  is  said  to  have  sent  a  few  of  his 
disciples  into  France.  They  did  not  meet  with  a  favorable  reception ; 
they  were  soon  driven  from  Paris,  where  they  had  been  obliged  to  live 
too  much  according  to  the  original  principle  of  the  Order,  by  begging ; 
and  Francis  I.  commanded  all  the  subjects  of  Charles  V.  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  But  as  in  the  first  times  of  Christianity,  persecution  served 
to  spread  further  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  like  the  tempest  which 
scatters  the  seeds  of  a  broken  plant,  so  was  this  expulsion  of  these  poor 
disciples  of  Loyola  from  Paris  the  first  occasion  for  the  settlement  of 
the  society  at  Louvain,  where  was  first  enkindled  their  contest  with 
the  Jansenists. 

The  Jesuits  observed  in  diffei^nt  countries  a  different  course  of  con¬ 
duct,  according  to  the  national  character  and  circumstances,  and  their 
own  relation  to  the  people.  In  the  Spanish  Provinces,  they  ventured 
to  draw  public  attention  to  themselves  by  the  most  impressive  means. 
In  Palermo  they  represented,  by  a  public  procession,  the  power  of 
death  over  all  creatures.  In  the  van  of  the  procession  was  a  large 
image  of  the  Saviour  in  a  coffin,  with  an  escort  of  angels  and  men 
bearing  the  instruments  of  his  tortures.  Then  followed  lean  and  slen¬ 
der  forms  of  knights  upon  jpale  horses,  and  then  Death  himself  upon 
a  black  chariot  drawn  by  black  oxen,  with  Time  as  a  driver.  Death 
was  a  huge  skeleton  as  high  as  the  houses,  a  sickle  of  proportionate  size 
in  his  hands  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  at  his  feet  shovels  and  mat¬ 
tocks.  Behind  him,  in  fetters,  was  a  long  train  of  spectres,  representing 
the  different  ranks  of  human  life.  Exhibitions  of  this  kind,  affecting 
the  senses  and  feelings  of  great  masses  like  visitants  from  another 
world,  formed  one  source  of  the  strength  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Southern  Germany  ;  but  not  with  such  a  retinue  did  they  dare 
appear  in  France. 

It  was  in  the  year  1545  that  again  some  Jesuits,  thirteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  entered  Paris  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  college  of  the 
Lombards,  which  had  been  founded  in  1333  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
students  from  Italy.  Here  they  remained  for  some  time  unnoticed. 
The  first  who  rendered  them  any  assistance  and  openly  recommended 
them  was  William  du  Prat,  then  bishop  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne. 
VoL.  V.  No.  19.  49 
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A  more  powerful  protector  was  found  for  them  in  Rome,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  brother  of  the  well  known  duke  of  Guise,  and  both  of 
them,  next  to  Philip  of  Spain,  the  greatest  champions  of  Catholicism. 
This  cardinal  induced  the  king,  Henry  II,  in  Jan.  1550,  to  issue  lew 
ters  patent  by  which  the  papal  bulls  given  to  the  Jesuits  were  con¬ 
firmed,  and  it  was  permitted  them  by  means  of  aims  and  presents,  to 
purchase  a  house  in  Paris,  in  w'hich  they  might  live  according  to  their 
own  rules.  But  when  the  Jesuits  petitioned  parliament  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  confirm  this  permission,  the  attorney  general  Bruslart,  who 
was  called  by  the  parliamentary  party  the  Cato  of  his  age,  was  disin¬ 
clined  to  do  it,  and  their  petition  was  returned  ungranted.  What 
especially  moved  parliament  to  this  step  against  the  Jesuits  was  the 
unconditional  dependence  of  the  society  upon  the  pope,  by  reason  of 
which,  it  was  thought,  the  rights  of  the  Galilean  church  would  be  en¬ 
dangered.  Moreover,  it  was  said,  that  the  Jesuits  in  their  origin  had 
the  purpose  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Turkey  and  in  Morea,  and  par¬ 
liament  did  not  wish  to  put  anything  in  the  way  of  their  manifesting 
their  zeal  in  this  manner  for  the  Catholic  faith.  Even  the  prelates 
of  the  Gallican  church  expressed  the  same  view ;  the  Jesuits,  they  said, 
should  seek  such  places  as  Rhodes  and  Crete,  which  were  most  favora¬ 
ble  to  their  purpose. 

The  right  of  parliament  to  register  and  thereby  confirm  whatever 
should  have  the  force  of  law,  was  not  altogether  undisputed.  Often  the 
kings  constrained  the  registry  by  their  personal  appearance,  since  it 
was  maintained,  that  the  king  could  not  be  contradicted  in  his  presence. 
The  Jesuits  still  hoped  to  carry  their  cause  successfully  against  the 
parliament  through  the  personal  influence  of  some  members  of  the  court, 
and  the  parliament  to  maintain  their  position  requested  the  opinion  of 
the  university  and  of  the  bishop  (not  then  archbishop)  of  Paris,  not 
doubting  but  that  from  both  it  would  be  in  their  favor.  Eustace  da 
Ballay,  bishop  of  Paris,  gave  his  sentence  in  the  year  1554.  Ac¬ 
knowledging  the  reverence  and  obedience  which  he  owed  to  the  pope 
and  to  the  king,  he  yet  maintained  that  the  bulls  granted  to  the  Jesuits 
contained  several  points  which  could  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Christian 
church.  Among  these,  he  reckons  as  one,  that  they  appropriate  to 
themselves  exclusively  the  name  of  disciples  of  Jesus  as  if  they  alone 
were  Christians ;  next,  that  since  the  society  would  support  itself  by 
begging,  they  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  other  mendicant  orders, 
especially  in  such  ungodly  times,  to  get  their  bread.  But  a  still  greater 
cause  of  offence  is,  that  the  Jesuits,  even  as  pastors,  could  be  disci¬ 
plined  only  by  their  own  order,  whereby  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
ia  whose  diocese  they  might  happen  to  be,  would  be  set  at  nought. 
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and  much  disorder  introduced.  Lastly,  the  Jesuits  had  reversed  the 
motto  ora  et  IcAora ;  and  while  other  religious  orders  spent  a  large 
part  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  even  in  prayer,  they  regarded  preach¬ 
ing,  confession,  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  diligent  visiting  of  fami¬ 
lies,  as  more  effectual  means  to  ward  off  heresy  and  to  bring  high  and 
low  under  obedience  to  the  pope. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  theological  faculty  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  gave  their  sentence.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  objections  brought  forward  by  the  bishop ;  but  the  chief 
motive  of  their  opposition  is  plainly  seen  to  be  their  apprehension  that 
the  Jesuits  would  have  too  much  control  over  the  education  of  youth, 
the  management  of  which  hitherto  had  been  directed  entirely  by  the 
university. 

The  Jesuits  kept  themselves  quiet  for  several  years,  believing  that 
something  would  be  gained  for  them  by  the  lapse  of  time ;  for  the 
novelty  of  the  order  was  still  a  great  objection  to  it.  In  the  year  1559 
they  made  a  second  attempt  to  gain  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  their 
society  in  France.  This  time  they  were  much  indebted  to  the  house 
of  Guise.  The  queen  wrote  a  letter  to  parliament  in  their  behalf. 
It  was  declared  that  the  Gallican  privileges  should  remain  inviolable, 
only  let  the  society  be  recognized  as  a  religious  order.  The  bishop 
of  Paris  gave  his  consent  provided  that  the  bishops  should  have  the 
right  of  visitation  over  them.  But  parliament  deferred  action  upon  the 
petition,  yet  without  directly  contradicting  the  queen-mother,  who 
held  in  her  hands  the  government  of  the  State  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX. 

In  September,  1561,  the  queen  announced  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 
to  be  held  in  Poissy,  in  order  to  effect  some  reform  in  the  Catholic 
church  and  to  terminate  those  disputes  which  had  arisen  with  respect 
to  matters  of  faith.  The  pope  regarded  this  council  with  anxious 
thoughts,  not  merely  because  he  had  a  natural  disinclination  to  na¬ 
tional  councils,  but  because  there  was  a  possibility  that  it  might  seem 
good  to  the  council  to  secure  the  tranquility  of  the  kingdom  by  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  Protestants ;  for  the  Guises  and  the  leaders  of  the  Cal¬ 
vinists  both  felt  that  in  case  of  open  war  neither  party  was  secure  of 
victory ;  and  still  more  did  the  queen  desire  a  peaceable  agreement 
between  the  two  parties,  since  in  unloosing  such  hostile  elements  her 
own  power  would  be  in  danger,  or,  at  the  best,  would  be  only  of  secon¬ 
dary  authority  in  the  contest  of  principles.  For  the  Jesuits,  however, 
all  hope  was  lost,  if  the  princes  of  the  Catholic  church  should  make 
an  agreement  with  the  reformed  ministers.  The  personal  favor  which 
they  enjoyed  at  court  would  be  insufficient  to  withstand  the  hostility  of 
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the  university  and  of  parliament.  Therefore  Lainez,  the  general  of 
the  order  and  immediate  successor  of  Loyola,  accompanied  the  papal 
legate  to  the  council.  The  president,  cardinal  de  Tournon,  received 
him  with  much  favor,  and  the  Order  of  Jesus  was  acknowledged  by 
the  council,  under  the  condition,  however,  that  they  should  renounce 
their  name  and  whatever  privileges  were  incompatible,  with  the  rights 
of  the  Gallican  church.  With  these  limitations,  the  parliament  con¬ 
sented  to  the  decree.  The  only  name  which  the  act  of  parliament 
gives  to  the  society  is  that  of  College  of  Clermont.  The  bishop  of 
Clermont,  William  du  Prat,  had  made  a  large  bequest  of  property  to 
the  society.  The  validity  of  the  will  was  disputed  in  parliament, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  property  among  the  other  mendicant 
orders ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Jesuits  took  advantage  of  it  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Hotel  de  Langres,  and  in  honor  of  the  testator  called 
it  College  of  Clermont.  This  college  is  situated  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  in  the  Latin  quarter,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  not  far 
from  the  Sorbonne.  This  neighborhood  must  necessarily  make  their 
disputes  more  bitter  and  personal.  Now  the  Jesuits  had  a  college,  but 
no  scholars.  These,  however,  would  not  have  been  wanting,  had  not 
the  Sorbonne  immovably  refused  to  have  any  fellowship  with  the  in¬ 
stitution.  But  what  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  entire  corporation, 
was  won  by  craftiness  from  the  rector  St.  Germain.  Those  disciples 
of  the  Jesuits  who  received  the  degree  of  bachelor,  or  licentiate,  or 
doctor,  should  pay  the  fees  for  the  same  to  the  university.  Large 
numbers  of  youth  entered  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  influence 
of  the  university  upon  the  system  of  education  in  the  kingdom  was  at 
hazard.  In  1565,  Jean  Prevot,  who  had  succeeded  St.  Germain  as 
rector,  forbade  the  fellows  of  the  College  of  Clermont  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  requested  to  be  allowed  to  become  members  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  under  the  condition  that  never  should  one  of  their  number  be 
chosen  rector  or  chancellor.  Prevot  summoned  them  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  deputies  of  the  university  to  answer  some  questions  which  he 
would  put  to  them.  The  rector,  thinking  to  catch  them  in  a  snare, 
opened  the  examination  with  the  question  whether  they  were  regular 
or  secular  clergy.  If  they  replied  that  they  were  secular  clergy,  then 
their  living  together  was  contrary  to  law ;  if  they  were  regular  clergy, 
they  had  no  right  to  give  instruction.  They  replied  we  are  tcdes  qudes, 
an  expression  which  afterwards  became  proverbial.  This  answer  was 
very  shrew'd  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits.  The  university  could  draw 
nothing  from  it  to  their  injury,  for  the  meaning  was  clear.  We  are  the 
society  of  the  College  of  Clermont,  as  the  council  of  Poissy  has  named 
and  confirmed  us.  To  appease  the  university  with  regard  to  this  la- 
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conic  reply,  in  which  there  was  felt  to  be  the  sting  of  contempt,  they 
explained  themselves  by  saying  that  they  were  neither  common  lay¬ 
men  nor  secular  clergy,  but  that  their  humility  prevented  them  from 
confessing  that  they  were  monks,  for  monks,  said  they,  lead  the  purest 
and  most  perfect  life. 

When  the  Jesuits  saw  that  it  was  vain  for  them  any  longer  to 
attempt  to  gain  for  their  disciples  the  privileges  of  the  university, 
they  appealed  to  parliament.  But  after  a  stormy  debate,  everything 
remained  as  at  first.  The  Jesuits  were  not  received  into  the  univer¬ 
sity,  but  since  they  had  opened  schools,  they  were  allowed  to  continue 
them.  For  this  decision  they  were  indebted  not  so  much  to  the  good 
will  of  parliament  as  to  the  influence  of  the  court.  The  university 
sought  to  keep  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  instruction  by  the  regula¬ 
tion  that  no  disciple  of  the  Jesuits  should  receive  the  degree  of  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts,  or  Licentiate  or  Doctor.  The  Jesuits,  in  order  to  elevate 
their  school,  invited  to  Paris  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  who  ever 
adorned  their  society.  This  was  John  Maldonat,  born  in  Estrema- 
dura,  1534.  The  attendence  upon  his  lectures  was  so  great  that  he 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  deliver  them  in  the  public  squares.  Stu¬ 
dents  went  to  the  lecture-room  three  hours  before  the  appointed  time, 
to  secure  a  place  for  taking  notes.  It  is  also  said  that  many  Protest¬ 
ants  attended  his  lectures.  Against  this  man  the  theological  faculty 
of  the  university  now  directed  the  force  of  their  opposition.  They 
accused  him  of  heresy,  because  he  thought  it  not  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary.  The  Sor- 
bonne  upheld  this  doctrine  as  an  indi.<!putable  dogma.  But  the  Jesuit 
had  on  his  side  the  authority  of  the  Dominicans  and  negatively  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  which  had  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  give  a  definite 
decision  upon  it.  The  Sorbonne,  in  deciding  as  they  did  upon  this 
doctrine,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  French  clergy,  who  were  dis¬ 
pleased  at  the  claims  it  put  forth  to  be  a  judge  of  matters  of  faith. 
The  pope  directed  the  bishop  of  Paris  to  bring  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  to  reconciliation.  The  bishop  had  become  oflended  with  the 
Sorbonne,  because  it  had  censured  a  translation  of  the  Bible  which 
he  had  approved  and  recommended,  made  by  Benoit,  pastor  of  St. 
Eustace.  The  strife  was  so  warm  that  the  bishop  excommunicated 
the  rector,  and  the  Jesuits  had  now  the  pleasure  of  representing 
themselves  as  the  defenders  of  episcopal  authority.  The  noise  of 
these  contentions  was  soon  drowned  by  the  outbreaking  storm  of  civil 
war.  The  two  Guises,  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  had  long 
been  the  defenders  of  the  Jesuits,  and  these,  therefore,  were  welcomed 
to  their  allegiance  as  a  strong  reinforcement  for  the  defence  of  the 
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charch  against  the  Protestants.  France  became  one  vast  field  of 
slaughter.  The  two  Guises  were  assassinated  by  the  contrivance  of 
the  king.  Soon  the  dagger  of  the  avenger  pierced  his  own  heart. 
Henry,  of  Navarre,  became  thereby  the  legitimate  successor  to  the 
throne.  The  pope  declared  France  free  from  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  her  king.  Finally,  on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  1594,  Henry 
entered  Paris,  whose  population  were  eagerly  desiring  to  see  their 
king.  The  Sorbonne  and  other  corporations  gave  in  their  submission. 
The  parliament  were  firm  in  their  allegiance.  The  Jesuits,  however, 
and  also  the  Capuchins,  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  king,  be¬ 
cause,  notwithstanding  bis  renunciation  of  the  reformed  faith,  the 
papal  anathema  still  rested  upon  him.  The  university  now  hoped  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the  hated  order.  Most  of  the  clergy  of 
Paris  had  declared  their  loyalty,  and  they  united  with  the  university 
in  bringing  an  accusation  against  the  Jesuits  before  parliament.  The 
clergy  were  represented  by  Louis  Dole,  the  university  by  Anton 
Arnauld.  The  oration  of  Arnauld  had  great  celebrity  in  that  age. 
It  was  translated  into  most  European  languages.  Fifty  years  after¬ 
wards,  during  the  Jansenist  controversy,  it  was  called  the  hereditary 
sin  of  the  Arnauld  family  and  the  Jesuits  did  not  forget  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  for  it.  “All  France,”  says  Arnauld,  “is  like  the  battle-field 
of  Pharsalia,  her  children  are  madly  destroying  each  other.  They 
who  have  kindled  this  fire  of  blind  and  raging  passion,  are  the  Jesuits. 
Had  it  not  been  for  them,  the  treasures  of  the  Escurial  would  now 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  French.  They  have  min¬ 
gled  and  given  to  the  people  the  intoxicating  drink  of  rebellion,  they 
have  fed  the  people  with  bread  fermented  with  Spanish  leaven. 
Their  purpose  is  to  bring  the  kingdom  in  subjection  to  the  sceptre  of 
Spain.  Their  chief  vow  is  to  render  in  all  things  unconditional 
obedience  to  the  general  of  their  order.  But  this  general  is  always  a 
Spaniard  chosen  by  the  king  of  Spain.  Loyola  was  a  Spaniard, 
Lainez  a  Spaniard,  Everardus  a  Flemming,  a  subject  of  Spain. 
Borgia,  the  fourth  general,  was  a  Spaniard.  Aquaviva,  the  present 
general,  is  a  Neapolitan,  a  subject  of  Spain. — O  Henry  (III.)  ray 
great  king,  who  now  lookest  down  from  heaven  and  rejoicest  that  thy 
rightful  heir  in  triumph  over  the  bodies  of  his  enemies  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  who  burn  to  avenge  thy  death,  has  thundered  down 
the  walls  of  the  last  rebellious  cities,  stand  by  me  and  give  me 
fire  and  strength  to  enkindle  in  every  French  bosom  the  hatred  and 
the  indignation  which  are  due  to  the  authors  of  thy  death  and  of  the 
unhappiness  of  thy  kingdom.  Our  country  still  hovers  over  the  abyss, 
the  authors  of  our  calamities  still  live  among  us.  It  is  treason  to  talk 
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jet  of  toleration  and  of  mildness.  But,  it  is  said,  the  Jesuits  are 
teachers  of  youth.  What,  I  ask,  what  do  they  teach  the  youth? 
They  teach  them  to  wish  the  death  of  our  kings,  and  instead  of  this 
occupation  being  in  their  favor,  it  increases  their  crimes  in  boundless 
measure,  as  those  scholars  who  have  rejected  their  doctrines  and  arts 
of  persuasion,  hate  them  a  thousand-fold  more  than  those  people  do, 
who  never  knew  the  Jesuits.  But  for  one  who  withstands  them, 
there  are  a  hundred  who  are  corrupted.  We  read  in  Dion  that 
Maecenas  said  to  Augustus,  that  there  was  no  more  effectual  means 
for  securing  the  peace  of  his  reign  than  this,  that  he  commit  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Roman  youth  to  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  devoted 
to  the  monarchy.  So  for  us  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
that  our  youth  should  be  instructed  by  Spanish  spies,  who  hate  above 
all  things  else  the  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  infuse  into  these  yet  tender  spirits  a  favorite  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  take  it  away  from  them.  It  was 
not  the  water  of  Eurotas  which  made  the  men  of  Sparta  war-like, 
but  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus,  so  it  is  not  the  Seine  nor  the 
Savonne,  which  has  made  so  many  bad  Frenchmen,  but  the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits.  Since  the  pupils  of  these  schools  have  come  into  office, 
majorum  mores  non  paulatim  ut  antea,  sed  torrentis  modo  precipi- 
tati  sunt.”  Arnauld  proceeds  to  set  before  parliament  the  sad  con¬ 
dition  of  the  university,  which  is  like  to  a  river,  whose  waters  have 
been  drawn  off  by  many  canals  so  that  it  has  become  entirely 
shoal.  The  judges  are  called  upon  by  their  Alma  Mater  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  piety  and  rescue  her  from  her  foes.  Charlemagne  founded 
the  university  as  a  refuge  for  science  when  persecuted  by  the  barba¬ 
rians.  The  day  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  would  be  the  day  of 
a  new  foundation  for  the  university.  Finally,  he  addresses  the  king 
(Henry  IV.)  whose  dear  life  is  continually  threatened  by  these  colo¬ 
nies  of  assassins.  “  Fearest  thou  not  for  thyself,  so  fear  for  thy  ser¬ 
vants.”  But,  notwithstanding  this  “  Philippic,”  the  Jesuits  escaped 
for  a  season  the  threatened  sentence  of  expulsion.  The  king  wished 
to  secure  their  good  will  rather  than  further  to  provoke  their  resent¬ 
ment.  But  he  was  nigh  becoming  a  victim  of  their  fanaticism.  He 
was  giving  a  reception  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Liancour,  when, 
as  he  bowed  to  some  gentlemen  kneeling  before  him,  he  suddenly  felt 
the  thrust  of  a  knife,  which  pierced  his  upper  lip  and  knocked  out  a 
tooth.  A  young  man  was  seen  running  to  the  door  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  caught.  When  the  king  heard  that  he  belonged  to  the  school 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  said.  So  then  the  Jesuits  must  be  condemned  by 
my  own  mouth.  The  report  ran  quickly  through  the  city.  Naturally 
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the  wound  of  the  king  was  represented  to  be  more  than  it  really  was. 
The  college  of  the  Jesuits  was  forthwith  occupied  by  soldiers,  and 
their  persons  and  papers  secured.  Two  days  after  this  attempt  of 
Cbatel,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  city  and  kingdom  was 
declared  by  parliament.  The  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  College  of 
Clermont  were  commanded  within  three  days  to  remove  from  Paris 
and  other  towns  in  which  they  had  schools,  and  within  fifteen  days  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  The  Sorbonne  could  scarcely  rejoice  at  the  fall 
of  their  enemies,  for  six  hundred  students  who  were  on  their  way  to 
the  university  turned  back  again  on  this  intelligence.  About  the 
same  number  went  away.  On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  January,  1595,  the 
Jesuits  were  led  by  officers  of  justice  out  of  the  city.  There  were 
thirty-seven  of  them.  Their  guilt,  as  a  society,  in  the  attempt  made  by 
Cbatel  to  murder  the  king,  is  very  much  to  be  questioned.  The 
terrors  of  a  frantic,  we  might  say,  satanic  remorse  incited  him  to  the 
purpose.  His  past  life  had  been  one  of  flagrant  transgressions,  and 
he  thought  to  expiate  his  sins  by  causing  the  death  of  one  so  high  in 
rank  and  power  who  was  under  the  ban  of  the  pope.  No  confession 
could  be  drawn  from  him  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jesuits,  although 
one  of  the  police-agents,  disguised  as  a  priest,  and  a  master  of  his 
art,  examined  him  amid  the  solemnities  of  the  holy  communion. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  had  not  the  desired  effects.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Parisian  parliament  embraced  but  one  half  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  the  north-eastern  part  and  the  country  on  the 
Loire.  The  parliament  of  Languedoc,  which  held  its  sessions  in 
Toulouse  and  was  constantly  implacable  towards  the  reformed 
churches,  favored  the  Jesuits  and  declared  that  they  were  included  in 
the  general  amnesty  given  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  par¬ 
liament  of  Bordeaux  did  the  same.  Such  a  condition  of  things 
could  not  long  continue.  These  half  measures  against  the  Jesuits 
only  stimulated  their  activity,  and  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary,  many  children  were  sent  from  Paris  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  by  them  in  the  provinces.  In  the  meantime,  the  Jesuits  had 
friends  in  Paris,  who  were  intimate  with  the  king.  These  employed 
every  opportunity,  and  especially  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
Mary  de  Medici,  to  induce  him  to  give  the  Jesuits  liberty  to  return. 
In  answer  to  the  reproach  that  the  Jesuits  were  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Spain,  they  replied,  that  this  only  showed  their  gratitude,  it 
depended  upon  the  king  of  France  alone,  whether  he  should  be  an 
object  of  their  gratitude  or  of  their  hostility.  The  king  still  hesi¬ 
tated,  though  desirous  of  a  reconciliation.  He  feared  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants  would  regard  it  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  them.  Accordingly 
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he  wrote  to  Beaumont,  his  ambassador  in  England  (August  15th, 
1603),  to  instruct  him  in  what  manner  he  wished  his  decision  to  be 
represented  to  the  monarch  of  that  country.  He  did  not  conceal  his 
fear  of  the  dagger,  he  said  that  the  existing  regulations  were  power¬ 
less,  and  that  he  could  control  the  Jesuits  better  as  friends  than  as 
enemies.  In  September  he  gave  permission  to  the  Jesuits  to  estab¬ 
lish  schools  within  the  districts  of  Dijon,  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux, 
also  at  Lyons  and  la  Fleche.  No  new  settlement  could  be  made 
without  express  permission  of  the  government,  and  an  ambassador  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  if  of  another  sovereignty,  was  to  reside  at  the  French 
court,  through  whom  communications  were  to  be  made  between  the 
government  and  the  society. 

Parliament  remonstrated  against  these  proceedings  of  the  king,  but 
perhaps  nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  want  of  power  in  the  French 
parliament  at  this  time  to  withstand  the  royal  will  than  the  result 
of  this  remonstrance.  The  king  gave  notice  that  he  would  not 
receive  their  counter-representations,  and  that  their  deputies  might 
perhaps  be  ignominiously  refused  admittance  to  his  presence.  Par¬ 
liament  declared  that  they  would  not  give  their  assent  without  some 
conditions.  These  were,  that  the  Jesuits  should  give  up  their  vow 
of  special  allegiance  to  the  pope — that  only  native  Frenchman  should 
be  received  into  the  society  (which  would  have  made  it  entirely  Gal¬ 
ilean),  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
and  that  their  schools  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  university. 
But  the  king,  by  new  messages,  announcing  to  parliament  that  they 
were  his  subjects  and  their  first  duty  was  obedience,  and  by  threats  of 
his  personal  displeasure  in  case  of  disobedience,  commanded  the 
registry  of  the  act,  to  which  parliament  was  obliged  immediately  to 
proceed.  The  Jesuits  became  the  friends  of  Henry  and  the  sure 
supporters  of  absolutism  in  France.  Within  six  years  after  this  time 
the  number  of  their  colleges  in  the  kingdom  was  thirty-five. 

Thus  we  see  that  even  before  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French 
parliament  had  lost  its  ancient  venerable  importance,  and  was  pre¬ 
senting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  progress  of  the  English  parliament. 
The  Parisian  parliament  was  closely  united  with  the  Gallican  church, 
but  this  church  had  lost  its  Christian  faith.  The  more  religious  ele¬ 
ments  sought  to  form  a  quieter  and  more  retired  circle  of  action. 
They  became  embodied  in  the  institution  at  Port  Royal.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination  was  common  to  the  reformed  church  and  to 
the  Jansenists,  the  Puritans  of  France,  but  to  the  former  it  was  a 
.  sword,  to  the  latter  a  shield,  to  the  former  it  gave  courage  to  conquer,  to 
the  latter  patience  under  persecution  and  endurance  even  in  oppression. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

REMARKS  ON  INSCRIPTIONS. 

JVew  Haven,  June  20,  1848. 

Prof.  Edwards,  Dear  Sir, — My  attention  was  turned  yesterday  to 
the  inscriptions  copied  by  Mr.  Thomson  at  Ruad.  [See  Bib.  Sac.  p.252, 
May  1848.]  I  send  you  two  or  three  remarks  upon  them  which  may 
not  lie  entirely  without  interest. 

Inscription  on  the  first  column.  In  line  first  supply  another  A  aAer 
the  eighth  letter.  In  line  3  rend  n  for  SI  the  first  letter.  This  line  may 
be  read  thus :  nqo^ov'kov  x&v  vnxm  .  .  .  tj.  vavjiTjytjodvtMV  suggests  itself 
but  is  not  satisfactory.  I  can  do  nothing  with  the  next  line. 

Inscription  on  the  second  column.  In  line  3  read  J  for  A,  the  first 
letter.  The  fourth  line  is  Bnaqxov  atolov.  The  fifth  is  svvolag  tvmv. 

This  inscription  commemorates  the  services  of  Decimus  Laeliiis,  prae- 
fect  of  the  fleet  in  Pompey’s  service.  He  was  the  son  of  another  Deci¬ 
mus  Laelius,  and  probably  of  that  one  who  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero,  de  Or. 

2.  6.  25.  For  our  Laelius  consult  Orelli’s  Onomasticon  TiiHianum,  and 
the  Diet  of  Mythol.  and  Biog.  s.  v. 

It  would  be  idle  to  spend  time  upon  the  third  inscription.  That  on  the 
fourth  column  is  free  from  material  errors  in  copying.  Probably  in 
line  5  should  be  written  xtifitig  after  the  usual  practice  on  the  later  mon¬ 
uments.  See  Sophocles’  Hist  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  §  29.  Damis  and 
Mnaseas  are  both  not  uncommon  Greek  names.  Damis  performed  his 
duty,  as  clerk  of  the  market  or  aedile,  in  the  year  377,  which,  if  the  era 
is  that  of  the  Seleucidae,  answers  to  A.  D.  65. 

The  inscription  on  the  fifth  column  may  be  easily  restored  thus:'// 
l^ovXii  xat  6  dijfiog  Avxioxov  /trifioxgltov  tov  xal  Maqlavog,  xaXag  yqan- 
/laitvaana  iv  tw  20  eict,  tst/iijg  xdqiv.  Democritus  was  also  called 
Marion.  This  rare  name  belonged  also  to  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  games 
who  lived  after  Olymp.  178.  (Pausan.  5.  21.  5.). 

The  inscription  on  the  first  square  block  is  so  imperfect  that  I  will  not 
venture  to  restore  it. 

The  last  inscription  may  be  read  thus :  ‘JT  ^ovXij  xai  6  d^fiog  ^Aqadim 
Mdgxop  2tTiTlftiov,  Mdqxov  viov,  •Pa^iavov  Muyvov,  kxaTOVidqxV*'  Xf/tu- 
vog  2exovvdf]g{?)  top  eavrwp  noXitrjp,  evvoiag  xal  THfiijg  ipfxsv.  The  name  • 
of  the  legion  is  wholly  uncertain  to  me.  Jexiavijg,  named  after  the  hm- 
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peror  Decius,  suggests  itself,  but  no  legion  bears  that  name  on  catalogues 
to  which  I  have  access.  As)n.  rtfiivrjg,  i.  e.  Decimae  Geniinae,  departs  further 
from  the  present  letters.  The  Latin  names  of  the  legions  are  sometimes 
preserved  on  Greek  inscriptions.  Thus,  rfftlvrj  instead  of  Aidvitrj. 

The  inscription  published  in  your  February  number,  page  3,  appears 
in  Boeckh’s  Corpus,  No.  4525. 

That  on  page  6,  is  interesting,  and  can  be  easily  restored,  except  in  the 
fourth  line  from  the  bottom.  \4a(ortioq  (exempli  gratia)  |  av&vn.  (i.  e. 
if&vJiatogt  proconsul)  *Odaiva&{a  |  aveivijTM  (like  xtturjg  above) 
fu  I  xai  Sentiftlff  Zrivo^in  |  .?.??.  |  toi;  atjTTtjTov  tov  ?  avto  ( 

xftttogog  Ovu^alla&ov  \  A&tjvodwQov.  The  name  of  Odaenathus  the 
husband  of  Zenobia  is  uncertain.  Kraift’s  copy  of  this  inscription,  which 
Dr.  Robinson  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  has  A/\  instead  of  CAL 
Both  copies  misrepresent  the  name  Septimia,  which  we  know  to  belong 
to  Zenobia  from  coins.  In  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  KraiR  gives 
CHTPITOT  which  suggests  [hjtqI  tov.  But  the  rov  of  the  next  line  op¬ 
poses  this  reading.  Both  co{Mes  also  have  H  at  the  end  of  the  next  line. 
For  Vabalathns  Athenodorus,  the  son  (probably)  of  Zenobia,  in  whose 
name  she  ruled,  see  Eckhel  doctr.  num.  Vol.  7.  p.  488  seq.  and  Mionnet 
de  la  rarete  des  medailles  Rom.  2.  109. 

The  inscription  on  p.  13  is  so  badly  copied  that  I  can  make  nothing 
of  it 


Yours  sincerely. 


T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 


The  following  inscriptions  have  been  recently  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr. 
Thomson.  “  The  first  was  copied  from  a  large  stone  which  appears  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  pedestal  of  a  statue — found  in  one  of  the  gardens 
ofBeirdt.” 

lEONIIC . Broken  off . v/  .  .  . 

PRAETORIOXDQ  VEO  .  .  •  v  V  A  R I  0  C  O  N  S  VLI 
PROVOCANTIBVSEIVSMERITISQVAEPER 
SINOVLOSHONORVMCRADOS;iDHOS 
evmdicnit;itvmapicesprovexervnt 

DE(RETISPROVIN(IAEPHOENI(ESSENTEN 

TIADiVINAEIRMATISDDNNCONSTAyiET 

(ONSTATISAETERNORVMPRINCI 

RVMORDOBERYTIORVMSTAIVAM 

SVMPTIBVSSVISEXAERELOCATAM 

civilih;ib  .  .  itodedkavit 

“  The  following  is  copied  from  the  side  of  a  sarcophagus  recently  dug 
up  in  the  gardens  of  Beirdt  The  sarcophagus  is  splendidly  ornamented 
with  wreaths,  human  figures  and -dying  genii.” 
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eAPC  eiTCONH 
KCTAPAnCNGH 
TOICEniTCKNOIC 
ZoOYCANnPOAI 
nuNHN€nO0€I( 

A  A  0  O 

“  The  following  was  copied  from  a  similar  sarcophagus  at  Jebail.  It 
was  recently  dug  out  and  had  never  been  opened.  The  hones  of  its 
original  occupant  were  undisturbed — and  I  have  myself  examined  the 
gold  bracelets  and  jewelry  of  the  body,  found  among  the  bones.  The 
face  had  been  covered  with  a  thick  gold  leaf,  which  still  preserves  the 
shape  of  the  entire  face — a  curiosity  in  its  way  which  I  have  no  where 
else  seen.” 

KACCIAAYCIAC 
4>IAO2€NOY0YIA 
THPHKAIKAAYAIA 
Z  H  C  A  C  A  €  T  .  M  .  .  0  (1) 
Cw4>wNKA4'IAAAIOC 

“The  following  is  the  inscription  over  the  Bab  et-Dirkeh  of  Beirdt” 

IHCTOYnPOCIONYOC;iNAP0eC  N— N  O  I  ;i  O  A 
CA^HC€ACrXOeHnPOCO'H€INtTAI 
UIAOYHPO0  YMoC  ON  .  P  (  X  G  IC  H  M  H  A  I  R  0  Y 
HAP;irAPTOMfIKPONrGINGTAinAHGX;iPIC 

The  following  remarks  on  the  above  inscriptions  have  been  kindly  for¬ 
warded  to  us  by  Pres.  Woolsey. 

“In  the  first  line  of  the  first  inscription  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  the 
name  of  the  individual  began  with  an  L,  the  horizontal  part  of  which  is 
obliterated  by  time.  This  being  assumed,  we  hit  at  once  upon  Leontio 
for  the  entire  name ;  and  this  emendation  derives  so  much  support  from 
other  considerations  that  we  may  regard  it  as  nearly  certain.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  line  stood  of  necessity  praefecto.  Atque  is  written  adque,  as 
here,  in  Mss.  and  on  monuments.  See  Conrad  Schneider’s  Gram.  1.254. 
The  next  word  was  ordinmio.  Comp.  Vopiscus  in  vit.  Aurelian.  {§  13, 
Hist.  Aug.  Script,  ed.  Schrevel.):  “quum  consedisset  Valerianus  Augus¬ 
tus  in  Thermis  apud  Byzantium,  praesente  exercitu,  praesente  etiain  offi¬ 
cio  palatino,  assidentihus  Memmio  Fusco  consule  ordinario,  Bebio  Macro 
praefecto  praetorii,  Qiiinto  Ancario  praeside  orientis,”  etc.  The  consul 
ordinariiis  seems  to  have  been  so  termed  by  way  of  distinction  from  a 
consul  sufFectus,  as  one  who  began  his  office  on  the  kalends  of  January 
and  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  the  fasti  of  the  year.  Suetonius,  in 
his  life  of  the  emperor  Galba  G),  says  “  mox  consulatum  per  sex  men- 
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ses  ordinariiim  gessit.”  Hence  his  name  appears  as  the  consul  of  the 
year  33  after  Christ.  And  again  the  same  author  says  of  Domitian  (in 
vit.  §2),  “in  sex  consulatibus  non  nisi  unurn  ordinarium  gessit,  eumque, 
cedente  et  suffragante  fratre.”  In  the  year  73  occurred  tiiis  ordinary  con¬ 
sulship  of  Domitian.  The  others  may  he  found  in  Baiter’s  fasti  consul- 
ares  (at  the  end  of  Orelli’s  Cicero)  or  in  similar  lists.  The  same  term  is 
found  not  unfrequently  in  the  Theodosian  Code.  Thus  in  law  12  de 
praetor,  et  quaest.  Lih.  VI.  Tit.  4,  we  read  “  ita  ut  adsint  decern  e  proce- 
riim  numero  qui  ordinarii  consules  fuerint  quique  praefectiirae  gesserint 
dignitatem,”  etc.  Examples  from  inscriptions  will  he  presently  adduced. 

Grados  in  line  4,  and  Habito  in  line  II,  if  they  really  belong  to  the 
stone,  may  be  classed  with  senati,  versorurn,  versis,  and  sitnilar  forms  of 
the  fourth  declension  to  be  found  in  Priscian  (Krehl.  1.  208,  Putsch.  711). 
In  the  eighth  line  one  may  conjecttire  that  CONSTATIS  ought  to  be 
written  CONSTA/TIS,  the  A  and  N  having  coalesced,  so  to  speak,  like 
the  N  and  T  of  the  previous  line.  PRINCIRUM  of  line  9  is  perhaps 
due  to  false  copying. 

A  word  or  two  now  respecting  the  purport  and  date  of  the  inscription. 
Constantius  and  Constans  were  emperors  together,  after  the  death  of 
their  brother  Constantine  Junior,  for  ten  years  from  340  until  3.50,  when 
Constans  was  slain  by  the  cavalry  of  the  usurper  Magnentius.  In  the 
year  344,  Leontius  and  Sallustius  were  consuls.  The  name  of  a  Leon¬ 
tius,  who  is  no  doubt  the  same  person  with  the  consul  and  with  the  one 
mentioned  in  our  inscri|)tion,  appears  in  the  inscriptions  of  several  laws 
in  the  Theodosian  code,  which  were  given  out  between  338  and  344.  In 
all  of  thetn  except  one  where  the  name  of  office  lias  probably  fallen  out 
of  the  text,  he  is  addressed  as  P.  P.  or  PF.  P.  i.  e.  praefect  of  the  prae- 
torium.  In  one  (Lib.  IX.  Tit.  I,  L.  7,)  he  is  called  Dometius  Leontius. 
Gothofred  several  times  declares  that  he  was  praefect  of  the  praetorium 
for  the  East, — I  know  not  on  what  evidence,  unless  it  be  that  a  law  in 
Lib.  VII.  Tit.  9,  without  date,  addressed  to  him,  may  fairly  be  supposed 
to  relate  to  the  burdens,  to  which  the  eastern  provincials  were  exposed 
from  the  presence  of  the  army,  during  the  wars  of  Constantius  with  the 
Persians.  Our  inscription  adds  to  the  probability  that  the  East  was  the 
sphere  of  his  official  duties.  During  the  year  344  he  held  both  the  offices 
mentioned  in  the  inscription,  as  appears  from  Leg.  3,  de  excusat.  artrf. 
Lih.  XIII.  Tit.  4,  (Cod.  Theodos.  ed.  Ritter,  6.  61). 

Leontius  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  his  merit  through  the  several 
grades  of  honors  “ad  bos  dignitatum  apices.”  In  order  to  take  the  full 
force  of  this  expression  and  to  understand  what  the  rank  of  Leontius  was 
in  the  empire,  one  or  two  things  need  to  be  said  concerning  the  .system 
of  honors  and  offices  introduced  by  Constantine.  Having  wisely  sup- 
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pressed  the  praetorian  guard,  he  divested  their  praefects  of  all  military 
power;  and  thenceforth  the  title  was  bestowed  on  the  most  important 
civil  officers  of  the  empire.  There  were  four  of  them :  Gaul,  Britain  and 
Spain  were  under  the  praefectus  praetorio  Galliarum;  Italy  and  Africa 
were  governed  by  the  praefect  of  Italy ;  Illyricum,  Macedonia  and 
Greece  by  a  third,  who  took  his  title  from  the  first  mentioned  territory; 
and  the  fourth  besides  the  East  which  gave  him  his  title,  held  command 
over  Thrace  and  Egypt  and  was  more  especially  attached  to  the  court 
This  was  looked  on  as  one  of  the  highest  honors  to  which  a  person  not 
belonging  to  the  imperial  house  could  attain.  Ammianus  Marcellinua 
says  (XXL  IG.)  “cunctae  castrenses  et  ordinariae  potestates,  ut  honorum 
omnium  apicem,  priscae  reverentiae  more,  praefectos  semper  suspexere 
praetorio.” 

The  officials  of  the  empire  were  arranged  by  Constantine  into  five  class¬ 
es;  the  Illustres,  Spectabiles,  Clarissiini,  Perfectissimi  and  Egregii,  of 
which  last  rank  little  is  said.  Among  the  illustres  the  first  dignitaries 
were  consuls,  patricii,  praefecti  [rraetorio,  and  magistri  armorum  or  utrius- 
que  militiae  or  equitum  and  peditum,  i.  e.  generalissimos  of  the  cavalry 
or  infantry,  or  of  both.  Patricius  was  a  mere  title  of  honor  without  of¬ 
fice,  attached  to  the  person  by  imperial  favor.  Thus  the  consulate  and 
praefecture  w’ere,  as  our  inscription  says,  the  ‘apices  dignitatum,’  the 
highest  offices  which  a  subject  could  fill.  The  consulate  is  named  last 
in  the  inscription  because  it  stood  foremost  in  dignity,  although  almost 
an  empty  name.  In  a  law  of  the  year  382,  we  have  these  words:  “ di¬ 
verse  culmina  dignitatum  consulatui  cedere  evidenti  auctoritate  decerni- 
mus,”  (Cod.  Theod.  Lib.  VI.  Tit.  G.  ed.  Ritter,  2.  73). 

The  decree  in  honor  of  Leontius  emanated  from  the  province  ofPhoe- 
nice  or  Phoenicia.  This  province  belonged  to  the  diocese  or  superin¬ 
tendency  of  the  East  which  was  included  in  the  Praefecture  of  the  East. 
The  decree  is  attributed  to  the  province  probably  as  having  been  passed 
by  the  governor,  or  consularis  Phoenices  and  his  assessors.  It  was  obtained, 
we  may  suppose,  at  the  request  of  citizens  of  Berytus,  an  important  town 
of  the  province  but  not  the  metropolis ;  which  rank  at  that  time  was 
assigned  to  Tyre.  The  expense  was  defniyed  by  the  Ordo,  i.  e.  Ordo 
decurionum  or  curia — the  municipal  senate  of  Berytus.  Concerning  the 
functions  of  these  bodies,  Savigny  (Gesch.  Rom.  Rechts  Vol.  I.  chap.  2j 
and  Gothofred’s  praef.  to  Cod.  Theod.  XII.  Tit.  1,  may  he  consulted. 

The  honor  consisted  in  a  statue  of  bronze  clad  in  a  toga  to  indicate  the 
civil  offices  which  Leontius  had  filled.  When  placed  on  its  pedestal, 
which  is  the  stone  containing  the  present  inscription,  the  statue  was  dedi¬ 
cated  or  formally  declared  to  he  set  up  in  honor  of  Leontius  by  the  sen¬ 
ate  which  bore  the  expense. 
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We  may  suppose  that  Leontius  was  either  a  native  or  a  benefactor  of 
Berytus.  It  may  deserve  perhaps  to  bo  brought  into  connection  with  the 
place  where  this  statue  was  erected,  that  several  persons  of  the  same 
name  seem  to  have  been  professors  of  law  at  Berytus,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  If  the  name  were  a  less  common  one,  this  would  make 
it  probable  that  they  were  natives  of  the  place,  belonging  to  a  family  in 
which  the  study  of  law  became  hereditary. 

I  will  close  by  citing  several  parallel  passages  from  inscriptions. 

Line  1.  We  may  restore  the  text  by  reading  viro  Ulustri.  Com|)are 
Orelli,  1152.  FI.  Ricimer  V.  I.  magister  utriusque  rnilitiae  Pairicius  et 
Ex  cons.  ord.  (i.  e.  ex  console  ordiuario),  etc. 

Line  2.  Consul  ordinarius  occurs,  Orelli,  3159,  3183,  3188,  (ex  cons, 
ord.)  3191,  1187,  and  1152  (u.  s.). 

Lines  3 — 5.  Orelli,  3159.  Ruhiis  Praetextatus  Postumianus,  etc.  (then 
his  honors  are  enumerated,  then  it  is  added)  quos  tantos  ac  tales  honores 
prime  aetates  suae  flore  prorneruit.  1139. — Materno  Cynegio  per  omnes 
honorurn  gradus  meritorum  contemplatione  provecto. 

Lines  7 — 8.  For  the  proposal  or  consent  of  the  emperor  to  honor 
some  one,  comp.  Orelli,  3186. — huic  senatus  auctore  M.  Aur.  Antonino, 
etc. — statuam  jioni  habitu  civili  in  foro  Divi  Trajani  pecunia  puhlica  cen- 
suit.  See  also  3161  cited  below,  and  1139,  where  a  statue  is  erected  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  decree  of  Theodosius  and  Arcadius.  In  this  latter  inscrip¬ 
tion  DD.  NN.  is  written  out  Domini  Nostri.  Constanti  on  the  marble 
is  written  probably  with  the  final  letter  1  longer  than  the  others  to  show 
its  equivalence  to  ii.  This  is  often  the  case.  Comp.  C.  Schneider,  2. 60. 
For  aeternorum  principum.  Comp.  3161. — sacro  judicio  aeterni  principes 
— erigi  collocarique  jusserunt. 

Line  9.  Comp.  3165,  ordo  splendidissimus  Beneventanae  civitatis,  and 
other  inscriptions. 

Line  10.  Locatam.  3192.  DD.  NN.  Valentinianus  et  Valens — statuam 
sub  auro  constitui  locarique  jusserunt. 

Line  11.  Civili  habitu  occurs  3186  and  1139. 

The  second  inscription  from  a  sarcophagus  recently  dug  up  at  Beirut 
contains  an  elegiac  distich  of  which  the  hexameter  halts  in  the  third  foot. 

Qupei,  (te^vtjkot'  upa  mv&ij,)  toiq  M  TSKvoig 
TiUovaav  TrpoXnruv  f/v  Ino^eig  uXoxov. 

I  understand  this  inscription  thus :  His  wife  was  ill  and  he  was  expect¬ 
ing  to  lose  her.  She  recovered,  however,  and  he  died  leaving  her  to 
take  care  of  the  children.  “  Take  courage  (dead  then  as  it  would  seem 
are  your  sorrows)  seeing  you  have  left  behind  to  take  care  of  the  children 
your  wife  whom  you  were  just  ready  to  mourn  for.”  The  parenthesis  is 
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awkward  and  the  text  suspicious.  Mr.  Sophocles  of  Harvard  thinks  that 
the  poet  wrote :  Ouqoh  *  ti&vrjxag  nev&TjTdlg  ini  tixvoig,  “  take 

courage,  for  at  your  decease  you  left  a  wife  whonrt  you  loved  in  charge 
of  children  about  whom  you  felt  anxious.”  Mr.  Hadley  of  Yale  College 
suggests  the  following  slight  change  in  the  first  line:  Oaqou'  riQvri- 
xag  yocQ  anev&tjg,  rotg  ini  xixvoig,  etc.,  by  which  a  very  good  sense  is 
elicited. 

The  third  is  plain.  “  Cassia  Lysias  daughter  of  Philoxenus  also  called 
Claudia  who  lived,  years  —  months  XL  {?).  Sophron  and  Philadius” 
(erected  this  monument).  Sw(fbw  is  evidently  wrong,  and  ^nXddtog  must 
be,  it  would  seem,  a  proper  name,  of  which  I  am  unable  to  produce  an¬ 
other  example. 

The  fourth  and  last  inscription  is  very  imperfectly  copied.  A  correct 
copy  by  Berggren  appears  in  Boeckh’s  Corpus,  Vol.  HI.  fasc.  1,  No.  4530, 
and  here  follows : 


Tov  npoaiovTog  uvdpbg  ivvoiag  uel 
aaipr/g  EXsyxog  y  Trpogorjiig  yeiveTai, 

Aidov  TTpo'Svpug  b  Tcapexeig,  //  fif/  (Vidov  • 
napu  yup  rd  peiKpbv  yeiVETai  nXTjprjg  x^pig. 


“  Sensus  est says  the  editor,  “  viri  qui  te  adeat  ut  stipem  aut  benefi- 
cium  a  te  postulet  facies  ipsa  animum  ejus  declarat.  Igitur  quum  dubi- 
tationi  locus  non  sit,  da  ei  prompte  aut  nihil  prorsus  da ;  nam  teinpus 
breve  est,  quo  plena  initur  gratia.”  Versus  extremes  ita  jam  Heusinger 
interpretatus  est  in  schedis.  Titulum  hunc  Maundrellius  putat  ex  ara  es¬ 
se,  et  pertinere  ad  coenam  Domini,  quoniam  qui  coenam  Domini  adirent, 
a  veteribus  sint  dicti  oi  ngogiovrsg.  Minus  id  necessarium,  neque  causa 
in  aperto.  Quamquam  videri  potest  Christianus  esse  titulus. 

In  closing  I  will  add  an  unpublished  Latin  inscription  found  by  Dr.  De 
Forest  at  ruins,  near  the  village  Bara. 

Nectareos  succos  Bacche'ia  munera  cernis 
Quae  bitis  genuit  aprico  sole  refecta. 

Bacche’ia  is  found  Virg.  Georg.  2.  454.  For  b  instead  of  v  in  bitis, 
comp.  Freund’s  Worterbuch  under  the  letter  B.  Genuit  with  long  i,  is 
excused  by  the  arsis.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  apricus  was  ever  used 
by  the  Latin  poets  as  an  epithet  of  the  sun  itself. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

LITERARY  AND  THEOLOGICAL  MISCELLANIES. 

Theology  and  Politics  have  many  points  in  common.  Civil  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  Divine  Institution.  The  authority  of  the  law  of  the  land  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  the  State  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  One  sound  political 
principle  therelbre  is,  the  divine  right  of  the  State,  not  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  nor  the  divine  right  of  the  aristocracy,  nor  the  divine  right  of  the 
democracy,  but  the  divine  right  of  the  State,  whether  the  authority  of  the 
State  be  expressed  through  one,  through  a  few,  or  through  the  many. 

In  a  time  when  the  forms  of  government  in  many  countries  of  the  old 
world  are  rapidly  changing,  whatever  tends  to  throw  light  upon  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  ruler  and  people  in  those  countries  in  w’hich  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment  still  exists,  is  not  without  interest  or  value.  We  present  our  read¬ 
ers  with  a  translation  of  the  speech  of  Frederick  William  IV.  king  of 
Prussia,  to  the  Estates  of  Prussia,  on  the  1 5th  of  October,  1840,  when 
they  were  assembled  to  give  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  as  successor 
to  the  throne.  It  may,  perhap.s,  have  an  interest  both  because  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  character  of  the  distinguished  person  whose  sentiments  are 
therein  expressed,  and  because  it  furnishes  a  subject  of  comparison  with 
the  spirit  of  recent  events  in  that  country.  As  the  privy-counsellor  Ma¬ 
this  was  reading  the  preamble  to  the  oath,  his  majesty  the  king  arose  and 
addressed  the  Estates  as  follows : 

“  It  was  formerly  the  custom  that  the  Estates  of  Germany  did  not  give 
their  allegiance,  until  the  safeguard  for  their  allegiance  had  been  received. 
I  will  in  like  manner  adhere  to  this  custom.  I  know,  indeed,  and  I 
avow  it,  that  I  have  my  crown  from  God  alone,  and  that  it  comports  me 
well  to  say.  Woe  to  him  who  touches  it.  But  I  know  also,  and  confess  it 
before  you  all,  that  I  wear  my  crown  as  a  fief  from  the  Most  High,  and 
that  to  Him  must  I  give  account  of  every  day  and  of  every  hour  of  my 
government.  Whoever  desires  an  assurance  for  the  future,  to  him  1  give 
these  words.  A  better  assurance  can  neither  I,  nor  any  man  upon  earth 
give.  It  presses  more  heavily  and  binds  more  firmly  than  all  coronation- 
oaths,  than  all  promises  inscribed  upon  brass  or  parchment,  for  it  flows 
from  life,  and  has  its  source  in  faith.  Whoever  of  you,  whose  desire  is 
not  for  a  so-called  glorious  government,  which  resounds  to  posterity  with 
the  clash  of  arms  and  the  noise  of  trumpets,  but  who  is  contented  with  a 
simple,  paternal,  genuine  German  government,  let  him  have  confidence 
in  me,  and  with  n>e  let  him  trust  in  God  that  He  will  bless  the  vows 
which  daily  I  offer  to  Him,  and  make  them  serviceable  and  rich  in 
blessing  to  our  beloved  father-land.” 
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The  impression  vviucli  these  royal  words  produced  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  Estates,  was  manifested  by  tlieir  enthusiastic  cheering  ;  and  the  recital 
of  the  oath,  which  followed,  was  like  to  a  rushing  stream.  The  assembly 
of  the  Estates  was  held  in  the  ‘  White  Hall  ’  of  the  palace,  but  the  chief 
ceremony  of  the  day  took  place  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  Upon 
an  elevated  platform  adjoining  the  palace  was  the  royal  throne.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  his  majesty  were  the  royal  princes  and  the 
diplomatic  corps.  Next  were  the  knights  and  chief  military  officers. 
Further  to  the  right  of  the  throne  were  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  upon 
the  left,  the  Catholic  clergy.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  platform  were 
the  de[)Uties  from  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Westphalia,  and  other  provinces. 
The  public  square,  between  the  palace  and  Museum,  was  crowded  with 
citizens.  Before  the  declaration  of  the  oath  on  the  part  of  the  people,  his 
majesty  arose,  stepped  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  addressed 
the  assembled  multitude  as  follows: 


“In  this  solemn  moment,  when  my  German  subjects,  the  noblest  branch 
of  the  noblest  people,  present  to  me  their  allegiance,  mindful  of  the  inde¬ 
scribable  hour  at  Kdnigsberg,  which  is  now  repeated,  [on  the  lOth  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  king  had  received  the  allegiance  of  the  Northeastern  [>rovinces 
at  Kdnigsberg,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,]  I  invoke  God  the  Lord 
to  confirm  with  his  almighty  Amen  the  vows  which  have  already  been 
uttere<l  and  which  aie  yet  to  be  uttered.  I  promise  to  exercise  my  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  fear  of  God  and  with  love  of  man,  with  open  eyes,  when  the 
necessities  of  my  people  require,  with  closed  eyes  when  justice  requires  it, 
and  without  respect  of  persons.  I  will,  so  far  as  my  power  and  my  will 
extend,  maintain  peace  in  my  time,  and  truly  support  the  efforts  of  the  great 
powers  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  been  the  faithful  guardians 
of^the  peace  of  Europe.  (These  words  found  a  joyous  response  in  the 
exulting  shout  of  the  multitude.)  Especially  will  I  strive  to  secure  for 
our  father-land  that  ftlace  to  which  Divine  Providence,  by  an  unparalleled 
history,  has  elevated  it,  and  by  which  Prussia  has  become  a  shield  for  the 
safety  and  the  rights  of  Germany.  In  all  respects  I  will  so  reign,  that  one 
shall  recognize  in  me  the  genuine  son  of  an  immortal  fiither,  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  mother,  whose  memory  shall  be  blessed  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration.  But  the  ways  of  kings  are  sorrowful  and  call  for  tears  of  com¬ 
miseration,  if  the  heart  and  spirit  of  their  |>eo|)le  are  not  ready  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  with  a  helping  hand.  Therefore,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  my  love 
to  my  glorious  father-land,  to  my  people  born  amid  arms,  in  freedom  and 
in  obedience,  (continued  cheering  from  the  people,  which  did  not  cease  till 
after  repeated  beckonings  from  his  majesty,)  I  put  to  you,  gentlemen,  in 
this  earnest  hour  an  earnest  question.  Can  you,  in  your  own  name  and  in 
the  name  of  those  who  have  sent  you,  knights,  citizens,  yeomen,  and  all 
the  innumerable  crowds  that  hear  me,  can  you  answer  me,  as  I  trust,  so 
do  answer  me — I  ask  you,  will  yon,  with  heart  and  spirit,  with  word  and 
deed,  in  the  holy  fidelity  of  Germans,  an<l  in  the  still  holier  love  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  stand  by  me  and  help  me  to  preserve  Prussia  as  she  now  is  and 
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as  site  must  remain  if  she  perish  not  ?  Will  you  stand  by  me  and  help  me 
to  unfold  still  more  gloriously  thoge  qualities  by  w  hioh  Prussia,  with  her 
only  fourteen  millions,  is  numbered  with  the  great  powers  of  the  earth, 
unmely,  honor,  fidelity,  striving  after  light,  right,  and  truth,  and  a  spirit  of 
progress  strengthened  by  the  heroic  courage  of  youth  and  tempered  by 
the  wisdom  of  age  ?  Will  you  not  desert  me  in  this  striving,  but  iiiithfully 
abide  with  me  through  evil  us  through  good  days  ?  Oh,  then,  answer  me 
upon  your  honor,  with  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  sound  of  our 
mother-tongue,  Ja  !  (In  the  expression  of  this  Ji/,  uttered  by  many  thousand 
tongues,  one  could  clearly  perceive  the  decisiveness  an<l  earnestness  with 
which  the  question  was  put  to  the  people.)  The  solemnities  of  this  day 
are  important  for  the  State  and  the  world.  Your  Ja,  however,  was  for  me  ; 
that  is  my  own  ;  I  give  it  not  up ;  it  binds  us  indissolubly  in  mutual  love 
and  faithfulness  ;  it  gives  courage,  strength,  confidence  ;  and  in  my  dying 
hour  I  shall  not  forget  it.  The  vows  I  have  uttered,  with  the  help  of  God 
I  will  keep.  For  a  witness  thereof,  I  raise  my  right  hand  to  heaven ;  and 
may  the  bountiful  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  this  hour.”* 

Hereupon  followed  the  administration  of  the  oath  by  the  Privy-counsel¬ 
lor  Mathis ;  and,  spoken  by  20,000  men,  it  sounded  fur  in  the  distance  as 
the  expression  of  one  heart  and  of  one  spirit. 

We  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  “  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,”  edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  of  London.  The  principal 
contributors  are  Prof.  Powell  of  Oxford,  Drs.  Alexander  and  Eadie  of 
Edinburgh,  Drs.  Cox  and  Pye  Smith  of  London,  Dr.  Dobbin  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  translator  of  Ewald’s  Hebrew  Grammar,  etc. 
The  sidyects,  treated  in  the  longer  articles,  are  Free  Inquiry  in  Theology, 
The  Law  and  the  Gospel,  German  Rationalism,  Idiomatic  Usages  of  the 
Plural  in  Hebrew,  Chrysostom,  Moslem  Traditionary  Customs,  etc. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  translations  from  the  German,  short  obser¬ 
vations  on  passages  of  Scripture,  correspondence,  etc.  We  have  availed 
ourselves  of  some  items  of  information  which  are  found  in  its  pages. 
The  work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  from  the  talent  and  learning  em¬ 
barked  in  the  enterprise,  it  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  favorable  reception 
from  the  British  public. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Walford, 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  we  have  received  a  number  of  the  “  Biblical  Re¬ 
view,”  which  is  published  quarterly,  and  is  conducted  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  among  whom  are  Rev.  John  Harris,  D.  D.,  Dr.  William 
Smith,  etc.  The  No.  before  us  is  the  22d  in  the  series.  The  initials 
only  of  the  names  of  the  writers  are  given.  The  titles  of  the  articles 
are.  Sketches  of  the  Doctrine  of  Angels  ;  Heretics  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
translated  from  the  Studien  ii.  Kritiken ;  The  Sovereignty  of  God  ;  The 

’  “Translated  frojii  “ Konig-sworte  gcsprochcn  vom  Throne  bei  der  pieus- 
sischen  Huldigungsfcier,”  published  at  Sehwedt,  1840. 


